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Koinonia  Farm  ("coin-Oh-nee-ah")  was  established  as  "an  agricultural 
missionary  enterprise"  near  Americus,  Georgia,  in  1942.   White  Baptist 
ministers  Martin  England  and  Clarence  Jordan  intended  to  teach  scientific 
methods  to  help  local  farmers  break  the  cycle  of  credit  dependency  inherent 
in  tenant  farming.   Also,  Koinonia  would  be  a  Christian  community  in 
which  members  lived  off  a  common  purse  and  regarded  all  persons  as  equal. 
Living,  working,  and  worshipping  side  by  side,  black  and  white,  Koinonia 
would  model  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  when  realized  on  Earth. 

Koinonia's  history  falls  into  several  periods.   From  1942  to  1948, 
members  established  the  farm  and  created  community  structure.   From  1949 
and  1956,  they  learned  of  other  communal  groups  and  focused  inward  on 
spiritual  unity.   Because  of  their  position  on  race,  they  entered  a  period  of 
crisis  in  1956,  enduring  severe  persecution  until  1958  and  losing  membership 


steadily  in  the  years  ahead.  Dormant  during  the  civil  rights  struggle, 
Koinonia  offered  only  behind-the-scenes  support  to  local  activists.    Koinonia 
was  about  to  close  in  1968  when  new  leadership  and  ideas  revived  it.   The 
renamed  Koinonia  Partners  had  its  banner  decade  in  the  1970s,  when 
members  created  new  structure  and  programs  and  spawned  Habitat  for 
Humanity.    After  establishing  Jubilee  Partners  in  1979,  however,  Koinonia 
never  recovered  that  vibrancy  and  declined  throughout  the  1980s.   By  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1992,  it  was  at  its  lowest  point  in  two  decades. 
Koinonia  had  survived  transitions  before,  but  how  it  would  redefine  itself 
and  update  its  mission  this  time  was  unclear. 

This  dissertation  argues  that  Koinonia  Farm  and  Partners  has  survived 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  long  tenure  when  compared  to  similar 
communal  endeavors,  because  its  members  have  shown  a  remarkable 
flexibility  in  reinterpreting  themselves  within  the  framework  of  the  original 
intentions  and  an  adeptness  at  adapting  to  changing  circumstances.   More 
broadly,  this  dissertation  uses  Koinonia's  history  to  document  an  indigenous 
challenge  to  the  supposedly  dominant  white  Protestant  evangelicalism,  to 
expand  historical  understanding  of  reform  movements  in  the  South,  and  to 
illustrate  the  changing  social  conditions,  racial  climate,  and  religious  culture 
in  the  South  since  the  1940s. 


INTRODUCTION 

When  Mabel  and  Martin  England  and  Florence  and  Clarence  Jordan 
established  Koinonia  Farm  near  Americus,  Georgia,  in  1942,  the  chances  for 
the  success  and  longevity  of  their  project  were  slim.   Based  on  the  New 
Testament  Book  of  Acts  2:44-47  and  4:32-37,  Koinonia  (pronounced  "coin-Oh- 
nee-ah")  drew  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  fellowship.   The  Englands 
and  Jordans  envisioned  Koinonia  to  be  a  Christian  community  in  which 
members  pooled  their  money  and  resources  and  shared  all  things  in 
common.   In  addition,  they  believed  in  the  equality  of  all  God's  children, 
regardless  of  race.  Living,  working,  and  worshipping  side  by  side,  black  and 
white,  Koinonians  would  model  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  look  like 
when  realized  on  Earth.   Promoting  economic,  social,  and  religious  ethics 
different  from  the  ones  prevailing  in  the  area,  therefore,  Koinonia  set  itself  at 
odds  with  its  neighbors  in  rural  southwest  Georgia  in  order  to  serve,  in  the 
words  of  its  members,  as  "a  demonstration  plot  for  the  Kingdom  of  God."     / 
The  history  of  communal  experiments  in  the  United  States  suggested  that 
Koinonia  would  be  just  another  ephemeral  attempt  at  such  an  endeavor,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  this  one  was  founded  practically  guaranteed  it  a  brief 
tenure.   More  than  a  half  century  later,  however,  Koinonia  endures, 
persisting  in  its  quest  for  justice. 

Koinonia  has  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  to  survive  and  thus 
occupies  a  rare  place  in  the  history  of  American  communalism.    Experiments 
in  communal  living  have  a  lengthy  history  in  America,  but  most  flourished 


only  briefly  and  then  members  quickly  assimilated  themselves  back  into  the 
dominant  culture.   Few  were  established  in  the  South  until  the  late 
nineteenth  century.   These,  too,  lasted  only  briefly  as  a  deviation  from  a 
homogeneous,  closely  intertwined  religious  and  cultural  environment. 
Koinonia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  survived  because  its  members  resiliency 
adapted  themselves  and  their  strategies  when  circumstances  required  them  to 
do  so,  all  the  while  maintaining  much  of  the  commune's  original  goals  and 
vigorously  continuing  to  pursue  them.1 

The  people  of  Koinonia  dedicated  themselves  to  modeling  an 
alternative  way  of  life  and  a  different  way  of  relating  to  their  African- 
American  neighbors,  yet  they  did  so  in  a  culture  so  entrenched  that  any 
challenge  to  it  seemed  to  diminish  from  the  outset.  They  strove  to  change 
that  which  seemed  permanent,  and  did  so  in  the  name  of  God.   Most 
historians  of  southern  religion  agree  that  evangelical  Protestantism 
dominated  (white)  southern  culture  and  that  it  reinforced  prevailing 
conventions  rather  than  advocating  change.   By  contrast,  the  earliest 
Koinonians,  all  reared  within  this  religious  culture,  found  within  it  a  means 
by  which  to  turn  it  back  on  itself,  adhering  to  a  stripe  of  radical  Christianity 


1  Andrew  S.  Chancey,  "Restructuring  Southern  Society:  The  Radical  Vision  of  Koinonia 

Farm"  (M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Georgia,  1990),  14.   ,  "Koinonia  in  the  '90s,"  Christian 

Century  109  (14  October  1992):  894.  Other  work  on  Koinonia  includes  Juanita  Deatrick, 
"Koinonia:  A  Twentieth  Century  Experiment  in  Communal  Living"  (M.A.  thesis,  University  of 
Georgia,  1968);  Dallas  Lee,  The  Cotton  Patch  Evidence:    The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the 
Koinonia  farm  Experiment  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1971);  Horace 
Montgomery,  "Georgia's  Koinonia:  A  Heritage  of  Communitarian  Ideals  and  Ordeals," 
Americana-Austriaca:    BeitrUge  zur  Amerikakunde  3  (1974):    151-180;  Avis  Crowe,  "With  Flair 
and  Faithfulness:  An  Appreciation  of  Koinonia  Partners"  (unpublished  manuscript,  1986), 
Koinonia  Partners  Library,  Americus,  Georgia;  Andrew  S.  Chancey,  '"A  Demonstration  Plot  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God':  The  Establishment  and  Early  Years  of  Koinonia  Farm,"  Georgia 

Historical  Quarterly  75  (Summer  1991):   321-353; ,  "Race,  Religion,  and  Agricultural 

Reform:  The  Communal  Vision  of  Koinonia  Farm,"  in  Georgia  in  Black  and  White: 
Explorations  in  the  Race  Relations  of  a  Southern  State,  1865-1950,  ed.  John  C.  Inscoe  (Athens: 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1994),  246-265;  and  Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and 
Christian  Community:    The  Story  of  Koinonia  Farm  (Charlottesville:    University  Press  of 
Virginia,  1997). 


uncommon  in  the  region  but  necessary  for  confronting  the  inequities 
prevalent  there. 

Koinonia's  exceptional  beginning,  therefore,  situates  the  community 
in  a  small  tradition  of  beleaguered  religious  dissent,  one  that  has  roots  in 
evangelicalism.   Evangelical  dissent  had  arisen  in  the  southern  colonies  in 
reaction  to  the  supposed  blemishes  of  a  hierarchical  and  liturgical  Church  of 
England.  Alienated  by  the  formal  and  impersonal  worship  of  the  established 
church,  the  lower  classes  welcomed  the  less  structured  worship  of  evangelical 
churches  and,  more  importantly,  embraced  their  egalitarian  teachings,  which 
held  that  atonement  through  Christ's  death  and  assurance  of  salvation  were 
available  to  every  person,  regardless  of  rank  in  society.2  At  first  a  challenger 
to  society,  this  religious  tradition  soon  became  a  supporter  of  slavery  and  then 
of  the  equally  oppressive  Jim  Crow  system.  Well  into  the  twentieth  century, 
the  South  retained  its  homogeneity  and  rurality,  and  the  largest  (white) 
denominations-Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian-continued  their 
common  evangelical  emphasis  on  personal  conversion,  revivalism,  and 
vernacular  worship.    Southern  religion  valued  personal  salvation  over  social 
reform.   What  was  most  important  was  an  individual's  soul,  not  the 
condition  of  society.  This  religious  culture  became  so  intertwined  with 
southern  culture  that  distinguishing  between  the  two  became  at  times  all  but 
impossible.3   White  evangelical  Protestantism,  therefore,  moved  from  a 


2For  differing  interpretations  of  the  geographic  and  chronological  origins  of  the  white 
Protestant  evangelical  tradition,  see  John  B.  Boles,  The  Great  Revival,  1787-1805:  The  Origins 
of  the  Southern  Evangelical  Mind  (Lexington:  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1972)  and  Rhys 
Isaac,  The  Transformation  of  Virginia,  1740-1790  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1982).  See  also  Nathan  O.  Hatch,  The  Democratization  of  American  Christianity  (New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  1989),  Part  Three. 

3Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  ed.,  Religion  and  the  Solid  South  (Nashville,  Tenn.:    Abingdon 

Press,  1972),  22; ,  Southern  Churches  in  Crisis  (New  York:   Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 

1966),  172-173, 190-191.  Hill's  assertions  find  root  in  an  essay  by  Edwin  M.  Poteat,  Jr.,  published 
in  1934.  Poteat  noted  that  southern  religion  was  more  homogeneous  than  that  in  any  other 


tradition  of  dissent  to  the  role  of  reinforcer  of,  rather  than  challenger  to, 
culture  for  much  of  the  South's  history,  particularly  over  the  issue  of  race 
relations. 

For  all  the  dominance  of  this  religious  tradition,  however,  it  was  not     ^ 
monolithic,  and  within  it  may  be  found  roots  on  which  the  Englands  and 
Jordans  drew.   At  least  four  versions  of  evangelicalism  comprised  white 
Protestantism  in  the  South,  the  "truth-oriented"  or  fundamentalist  strand 
that  supports  biblical  literalism,  the  "conversion-oriented"  or  evangelistic 
strand  that  focuses  on  converting  others  to  Christianity,  the  "spiritually- 
oriented"  or  devotional  strand  that  celebrates  the  nearness  of  God  and  God's 
involvement  in  believers'  daily  lives,  and  finally  the  "service-oriented"  or 
ethical  strand  that  calls  for  social  justice.   The  majority  of  southern  believers 
fall  into  one  of  the  first  three  traditions,  leaving  the  fourth  smallest,  less 
apparent,  and  often  overlooked,  and  leading  to  the  interpretation  that  white 
southern  religion  lacks  a  social  ethic.   In  fact,  the  ethical  strand  appears  to 
varying  degrees  alongside  the  other  three  in  each  of  the  primary 
denominations,  and  the  four  combine  to  form  the  white  evangelical 
Protestantism  in  the  South.4 


region  of  the  country  and  that  it  was  evangelical,  embraced  orthodoxy,  and  shunned  modernity. 
Poteat  further  claimed  that  this  brand  of  religion  not  only  supported  but  also  reinforced  white 
supremacy,  thus  buttressing  the  dominance  of  white  Protestantism,  and  that  it  promoted 
stability  rather  than  social  change.   Poteat,  "Religion  in  the  South,"  in  Culture  in  the  South, 
ed.  W.  T.  Crouch  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1934),  248-269.   This 
interpretation  of  religion  in  the  South  has  continued  to  dominate  the  field  and  was  reaffirmed 
thirty  years  later  by  Hill  and  by  Kenneth  K.  Bailey,  Southern  White  Protestantism  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964).  See  also  Donald  G.  Mathews,  Religion 
in  the  Old  South  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1977),  Chapters  2,  4;  and  Anne  C. 
Loveland,  Southern  Evangelicals  and  the  Social  Order,  1800-1860  (Baton  Rouge:    Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1980). 

4Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  "The  Shape  and  Shapes  of  Popular  Southern  Piety,"  in  Varieties 
of  Southern  Evangelicalism,  ed.  David  E.  Harrell,  Jr.  (Macon,  Ga.:   Mercer  University  Press, 
1981),  99-103. 


From  within  this  dominant  tradition,  and  specifically  drawing  from 
the  "service-oriented"  strand,  emerged  Koinonia's  founders  and  some  few 
others  across  the  South.    Whatever  hegemony  southern  white  Protestant 
evangelicalism  may  have  enjoyed,  it  was  not  enough  to  suppress  everyone 
who  witnessed  inequities  of  all  stripes  and  refused  to  let  them  go  unmarked. 
Hardly,  therefore,  the  sole  example  of  indigenous  dissent  in  the  South, 
Koinonia  is  part  of  the  increasingly-recognized  southern  radical  tradition. 
Anthony  P.  Dunbar,  for  one,  finds  "a  period  of  widespread  dissent"  between 
the  Populist  Movement  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  of  the  mid-twentieth  century,  a  radical  era  "with  many  leaders  but 
no  messiah,  related  closely  in  time  to  the  civil  rights  uprising  but  more  nearly 
akin  to  Populism  in  the  breadth  of  its  economic  and  social  critique."5  In 
many  of  these  cases,  religious  convictions  motivated  the  dissenters. 

The  discontent,  in  part,  stemmed  from  the  imposition  of  harsh  Jim 
Crow  laws  in  the  region  and  the  growing  plight  of  farmers.  The  agricultural 
South  was  becoming  more  mechanized  and  automated,  eliminating  the  need 
for  large  numbers  of  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  and  depriving  them  of 
their  livelihood.   With  little  means  for  survival  in  rural  areas,  the 
dispossessed  workers  flocked  to  the  cities  in  hope  of  finding  employment. 
Many  of  these  workers  were  African-American,  and  city-dwelling  whites 
wanted  to  keep  them  suppressed  as  much  as  rural  whites  did.  As  a  result, 
leaders  in  urban  areas—and  even  smaller  towns— enacted  additional  Jim  Crow 
laws  to  ensure  separation  of  the  races.  The  dispossessed  who  stayed  in  the 
South  faced  difficulties  of  their  own.  Left  behind  to  scratch  out  an  existence 
from  already  worn-out  soil,  those  few  small  farmers  fortunate  enough  to  own 


'Anthony  P.  Dunbar,  Against  the  Grain:    Southern  Radicals  and  Prophets,  1929-1959 
(Charlottesville:    University  Press  of  Virginia,  1981),  vii. 


land  often  lacked  the  capital  for  improvements.   The  rest  endured  the  evils 
intrinsic  in  the  sharecropping  and  tenancy  that  had  replaced  slavery  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  sharecropper  and  tenant  farmer  became,  according  to  Dunbar, 
"symbols  of  the  starving  South  and  were  unavoidable  examples  of  America's 
failure  to  provide  a  livelihood  to  all  its  people."6 

In  the  years  before  the  Englands  and  Jordans  established  Koinonia 
Farm,  these  symbols  prompted  other  ministers  to  take  action.   Myles  Horton 
and  Don  West,  for  example,  established  Highlander  Folk  School  in  1932  in 
response  to  the  poverty-stricken  conditions  of  mountainous  Grundy  County, 
Tennessee.    Horton,  a  Presbyterian  minister  educated  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City,  and  West,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Religion  who  served  churches  in  Bethel,  Ohio,  and  Meansville, 
Georgia,  and  who  later  drew  fame  as  a  poet,  established  Highlander  to  educate 
"rural  and  industrial  leaders  for  a  new  social  order"  and  to  enrich  "the 
indigenous  cultural  values  of  the  mountains."7  Characterized  by  one 
observer  as  a  "mecca"  for  the  "radical  fringe  that  championed  the  proletarian 
causes  of  the  1930s,"  Highlander  spent  its  first  fifteen  or  so  years  as  the 
principal  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  training  center  for  the  South 
before  turning  its  energies  to  the  burgeoning  civil  rights  movement  and  later 
to  more  immediate  problems  in  Appalachia.8  Close  contact  between 


6Dunbar,  Against  the  Grain,  184.  See  Jack  Temple  Kirby,  Rural  Worlds  Lost:  The 
American  South,  1920-1960  (Baton  Rouge:   Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1987),  Pete  Daniel, 
The  Shadow  of  Slavery:   Peonage  in  the  South,  1901-1969  (Urbana:    University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1972),  and  J.  Wayne  Flynt,  Dixie's  Forgotten  People:   The  South's  Poor  Whites  (Bloomington: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1979)  on  changes  in  the  agricultural  system  in  the  South  and  their 
effect  on  farmers. 

7Quoted  in  John  M.  Glen,  Highlander:  No  Ordinary  School,  1932-1962  (Lexington: 
University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1988),  2. 

8George  Brown  Tindall,  The  Emergence  of  the  New  South,  1913-1945  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1967),  633.  On  Highlander,  see  Thomas  Bledsoe,  Or  We'll 
All  Hang  Separately:    The  Highlander  Idea  (Boston:    Beacon  Press,  1969);  Aimee  Isgrig  Horton, 


Highlander,  Koinonia,  and  similar  organizations  ensured  that  they  worked 
together  and  influenced  each  other.   Highlander  and  Koinonia,  for  example, 
sponsored  a  children's  camp  together  and  shared  conference  leaders  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Howard  Kester,  of  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union  (STFU)  and 
then  of  the  Fellowship  of  Southern  Churchmen  (FSC),  had  direct  and 
significant  influence  on  the  founders  of  Koinonia  Farm.   Described  by  Dunbar 
as  the  "most  potent  creation  of  the  southern  radical  movement  of  the  1930s," 
the  STFU  provided  a  forum  for  displaced  farmers  to  translate  their  anguish 
into  political  action.  In  addition,  the  STFU  sponsored  Delta  Cooperative 
Farm  and  Providence  Farm  in  Mississippi  to  provide  a  place  for  the  farmers 
to  live  and  work.    A  graduate  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Religion 
and  a  former  employee  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Kester  believed 
that  in  the  cooperative  farm  project  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  being 
established.   Further,  when  he  headed  the  Fellowship  of  Southern 
Churchmen  in  the  early  1940s,  he  proposed  establishing  "a  seminary  in  the 
cornfield"  to  provide  "clinical  and  laboratory  experience  for  rural  religious 
workers."  Then,  the  Friends  of  the  Soil,  a  subgroup  of  the  FSC,  had  as  its 
purpose  "to  lead  men  to  regard  the  earth  as  holy  and  man  as  steward  of  the 
Eternal."  The  language  of  Kester  and  his  organizations  closely  resembles  that 
used  a  few  years  later  by  the  Englands  and  Jordans  when  they  established 
Koinonia.  In  an  interview  that  happened  to  take  place  a  few  weeks  after 


The  Highlander  Folk  School:   A  History  of  Its  Major  Programs,  1932-1961  (Brooklyn-   Carlson 
1  5 h\,    ,'     u  ■'  1989)'cFrank  Ada™<  with  Myles  Horton,  Unearthing  SeeteofBr     The 
l^ofHtgMander  (Wmston-Salem,  N.  C,   John  F.  Blair,  Publisher,  1975);  Myles  Horton 
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Jordan's  death  in  1969,  Kester  stated  that  Jordan  attributed  much  of  his  efforts 
at  Koinonia  to  a  speech  he  heard  from  Kester  while  in  seminary.9 

Both  products  of  more  conservative,  mainstream  backgrounds  and 
educational  institutions  than  Horton,  West,  or  Kester,  Martin  England  and 
Clarence  Jordan  nevertheless  shared  some  of  the  ideals,  goals,  and  language 
the  more  radical  reformers  espoused.   Concerned  about  the  conditions  in  the 
cities  where  so  many  former  farm  workers  moved,  the  Englands  and  Jordans 
established  Koinonia  Farm  as  an  "agricultural  missionary  enterprise."   The 
earliest  publicity  brochure  spelled  out  Koinonia's  purposes:   to  relate  "the 
entire  life  of  the  people  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  teachings,"  to  "train  Negro 
preachers  in  religion  and  agriculture,"  and  to  seek  "to  conserve  the  soil, 
which  [they]  believe[d]  to  be  God's  holy  earth."  While  not  specifically  stated 
in  this  brochure,  England  and  Jordan  hoped  also  to  establish  "a  seminary  in 
the  cotton  patch."  They,  like  Kester,  believed  they  were  helping  establish  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.10  As  a  demonstration  plot  for  that  Kingdom, 
Koinonia  was  to  redress  the  circumstances  surrounding  oppression  and 


9Dunbar,  Against  the  Grain,  117, 184.  "A  Partial  Report . . .  March  1  to  July  1, 1942,"  3; 
"Notes  from  the  Secretary,"  25  July  1942;  Eugene  Smathers,  "A  Primer  for  Friends  of  the  Soil," 
[n.  d.],  Howard  A.  Kester  Papers,  reel  six,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Wilson  Library, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.    Robert  Francis  Martin,  "The 
Fellowship  of  Southern  Churchmen"  (M.A.  thesis:   University  of  North  Carolina,  1970),  48. 

Works  on  the  STFU  include  David  Eugene  Conrad,  The  Forgotten  Farmers:  The  Story  of 
Sharecroppers  in  the  New  Deal  (Urbana:   University  of  Illinois  Press,  1965);  Donald  H.  Grubbs, 
Cry  from  the  Cotton:    The  Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union  and  the  New  Deal  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1971);  H.  L.  Mitchell,  Mean  Things  Happening  in  This 
Land:    The  Life  and  Times  of  H.  L.  Mitchell,  Co-Founder  of  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union 
(Montclair,  N.  J.:  Allanheld,  Osmun  and  Co.,  1979);  and  Robert  F.  Martin,  Howard  Kester  and 
the  Struggle  for  Social  justice  in  the  South,  1904-1977  (Charlottesville:    University  Press  of 
Virginia,  1991). 

10"Koinonia  Farm,"  promotional  brochure,  Clarence  L.  Jordan  Manuscript  Collection 
number  2341,  box  4,  folder  9,  Special  Collections,  University  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens, 
Georgia.  The  Jordan  papers  comprise  three  collections,  numbered  756,2340,  and  2341.  For 
subsequent  references,  the  abbreviation  CLJ  will  be  used,  followed  by  the  collection  number, 
then  box  number,  then  folder  number  if  available.  Marjorie  Moore  to  Clarence  Jordan,  5  May 
1942;  Martin  England  to  Dr.  Howard,  17  May  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2. 


poverty  by  living  in  a  community  based  on  equality  and  justice.  Further,  the 
project  was  to  teach  scientific  and  practical  farming,  thereby  alleviating  the 
displacement  of  farm  workers  and  their  need  to  leave  the  land.    By  teaching 
farmers  how  to  make  the  land  more  productive  and  by  helping  them  break 
their  credit  dependency,  England  and  Jordan  hoped  to  use  Koinonia,  as 
Horton  and  West  used  Highlander  and  Kester  used  the  STFU  and  FSC,  to 
eradicate  an  exploitative  and  abusive  system  so  nearly  akin  to  slavery. 

The  goal  of  living  successfully  off  the  land,  therefore,  set  the  agenda  for 
several  reform  endeavors  in  southern  history,  but  Koinonia's  founders 
adopted  that  goal  only  in  conjunction  with  another,  living  communally.    A 
fourth  purpose  stated  in  the  original  publicity  brochure  was  to  "provide  an 
opportunity  for  Christian  students  to  serve  a  period  of  apprenticeship  in 
developing  community  life  on  the  teachings  and  principles  of  Jesus."  The 
ideas  of  cooperative  living  and  of  living  close  to  the  land  were  not  new  for 
England  or  Jordan,  as  each  had  been  developing  them  for  as  long  as  a  decade. 
Moreover,  they  had  had  contact  with  cooperatives  elsewhere,  including  the 
Macedonia  Cooperative  Community  in  north  Georgia.11   Their  ideas, 
therefore,  had  antecedents  elsewhere  in  the  region,  and  they  were  already 
incorporated  into  the  small  network  of  similar  reform  efforts  when  they 
began  Koinonia. 

By  contrast,  England  and  Jordan  probably  had  no  idea  how  vast  the 
network  and  history  were  for  communal  groups.  Their  inspiration  was  the 
early  Christian  church  in  the  book  of  Acts,  not  the  extensive  community 
movement  that  has  flourished  throughout  history  in  many  different  cultures 


^"Koinonia  Farm,"  promotional  brochure.  Martin  England  to  Clarence  Jordan,  23  April 
[1942],  CLJ  756:2:2.  On  Macedonia,  see  W.  Edward  Orser,  Searching  for  a  Viable  Alternative: 
The  Macedonia  Cooperative  Community,  1937-1958  (New  York:   Burt,  Franklin  and  Company, 
1981). 
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and  has  found  particularly  fertile  ground  in  America.   Recent  bibliographies 
identify  the  extensive  tradition  in  this  country,  as  literally  hundreds  of  group 
efforts  to  withdraw  from  or  to  change  society  date  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Puritans  to  the  present  day.12  Only  a  few  such  efforts  have  lasted  any  length 
of  time,  but  each  manifestation  of  the  "utopian  impulse"  demonstrates  "the 
common  American  need  to  express  new  versions  of  the  good  life  that  may 
make  society  more  humane  and  bring  to  light  unimagined  possibilities."13 
Established  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  out  of  religious  motivations, 
such  communities  attract  members  who  "feel  they  must  separate  themselves, 
to  what  degree  is  possible,  from  such  things  as  war,  racial  inequality, 
opportunism  in  personal  and  group  conduct,  and  possession  of  private 
property,"  according  to  former  Koinonian  Claud  Nelson,  Jr.,  a  student  of  the 
history  of  communal  movements.14 

The  communal  tradition  had  little  foundation  in  the  American  South 
until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.   The  few  groups  that  had  appeared  in  the 
South  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  outsiders,  as  few  southerners  showed  any 
inclination,  as  George  Fitzhugh  wrote  in  1854,  "to  subvert  and  reconstruct 
society."15   Between  1880  and  1920,  however,  thirty-five  religious,  political,  or 


12Two  recent  volumes  demonstrate  the  extensiveness  of  the  communal  tradition  in  this 
country.  See  Philip  N.  Dare,  American  Communes  to  1860:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (New 
York:  Garland  Publishing,  Inc.,  1990);  and  Timothy  Miller,  American  Communes,  1860-1960:  A 
Bibliography  (New  York:   Garland  Publishing,  Inc.,  1990). 

13Paul  M.  Gaston,  A  Utopian  Heritage:    The  Fairhope  Single  Tax  Colony  (Birmingham: 
Alabama  Humanities  Foundation,  1986),  1. 

14CIaud  Nelson,  Jr.,  "Community:  The  Bond  No  Bomb  Can  Shatter,"  Motive  (February 
1957):  26,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  (Koinonia  Scrapbook  is  available  on  microfilm  in  CLJ  2340:21 
and  is  subsequently  referred  to  as  "Koinonia  Scrapbook.") 

15George  Fitzhugh,  Sociology  of  the  South  or  the  Failure  of  Free  Society  (Richmond, 
Va.:   A.  Morris,  1854),  306,  quoted  in  W.  Fitzhugh  Brundage,  A  Socialist  Utopia  in  the  New 
South:   The  Ruskin  Colonies  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  1894-1901  (Urbana  and  Chicago: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1996),  13. 


economic  colonies  sprang  up  in  the  region.   This  flurry  of  communal  activity 
in  the  South  reflected  a  convergence  of  three  factors:   northern  Utopians  had 
come  to  view  the  South  not  as  a  conservative  backwater  but  as  an  ideal 
environment  for  their  communities;  the  distinctive  economic  system  of  the 
region  during  slavery  yielded  to  the  national  market  economy,  bringing  the 
same  economic  and  social  ills  to  the  South  that  northern  Utopians  had  fought 
against  for  so  long;  and,  finally,  the  depression  of  the  1890s  and  the  agrarian 
dissent  of  Populism  prompted  some  southerners  to  look  for  alternatives  to 
capitalism  in  Utopian  or  cooperative  projects.  What  had  once  been  a 
landscape  practically  empty  of  communal  endeavors  became  instead  the 
"utopian  frontier"  of  the  nation.16 

Koinonia,  therefore,  was  hardly  breaking  new  ground  a  few  decades 
later.  Georgia  alone  had  six  of  these  colonies  during  this  period,  including 
the  short-lived  Ruskin  Community  in  Ware  County.    The  most  prominent 
was  the  Christian  Commonwealth  Colony,  a  group  of  up  to  350  settlers  who 
sought  to  live  according  to  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  From  1896  to  1900, 
this  colony  was  located  thirteen  miles  east  of  Columbus,  not  far  from 
Koinonia's  future  location  in  Sumter  County  and  even  closer  to  Clarence 


16Brundage,  A  Socialist  Utopia,  13-18.  The  most  provocative  interpretation  of  the  late 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  South  is  Edward  L.  Ayers,  The  Promise  of  the  New 
South:  Life  after  Reconstruction  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1992).  On  changing 
attitudes  in  and  toward  the  South,  see  Paul  Gaston,  The  New  South  Creed:  A  Study  in  Southern 
Mythmaking  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1970).  For  an  example  of  the 
links  between  the  southern  environment  and  communalism,  see  John  Egerton,  Visions  of  Utopia: 
Nashoba,  Ruby,  and  Ruskin,  and  the  "New  Communities"  in  Tennessee's  Past  (Knoxville: 
University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1977).  On  the  postbellum  southern  economy,  see  Gavin  Wright, 
Old  South,  New  South:    Revolutions  in  the  Southern  Economy  Since  the  Civil  War  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1986).  On  events  of  the  1890s  and  various  reactions  to  them,  see,  among  others, 
Robert  C.  McMath,  Jr.,  Populist  Vanguard:   A  History  of  the  Southern  Farmers'  Alliance 
(Chapel  Hill:   University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1975);  Lawrence  Goodwyn,  The  Populist 
Moment:   A  Short  History  of  the  Agrarian  Revolt  in  America  (New  York:   Oxford  University 
Press,  1978);   Bruce  Palmer,  "Man  Over  Money":   The  Southern  Populist  Critique  of  American 
Capitalism  (Chapel  Hill:   University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980);  and  Edward  K.  Spann, 
Brotherly  Tomorrows:    Movements  for  a  Cooperative  Society  in  America,  1820-1920  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1989). 
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Jordan's  hometown  of  Talbotton.   In  its  short  life,  the  community  operated  a 
school,  constructed  a  large  number  of  buildings,  grew  large  enough  to  merit 
an  official  post  office  and  flag  stop  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  and 
published  a  newspaper  entitled  Social  Gospel,  which  popularized  the  name 
later  applied  to  the  liberal  Christian  theology  of  the  era.17  The  Christian 
Commonwealth's  founder,  Ralph  Albertson,  recalled  years  later  that  some 
members  had  wanted  to  incorporate  African  Americans  into  the  group  on  an 
equal  basis.   Doing  so,  however,  would  have  made  the  colony's  mission 
solely  "that  of  solving  or  aggravating  the  race  problem  rather  than  that  upon 
which  we  started  out.   If  we  were  going  to  tackle  the  race  problem,"  Albertson 
continued,  "Georgia  was  not  the  place  to  do  it .  .  .  ."18 

Four  decades  after  the  demise  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth, 
however,  Koinonia's  founders  found  Georgia  to  be  the  ideal  setting  for  their  v 
project,  ideal  not  because  of  the  receptiveness  they  expected  to  find  but 
because  other  conditions  warranted  it  there.   As  in  other  southern  states,  the 
crumbling  plantation  system,  the  precariousness  of  tenancy,  and  the  poor 
condition  of  the  land  complicated  the  lives  of  worker  and  owner  alike.  Also 
as  in  other  southern  states,  the  "principle  purpose"  of  state  government  was, 


,7Brundage,  A  Socialist  Utopia,  15.   Charles  Howard  Hopkins,  The  Rise  of  the  Social 
Gospel  in  American  Protestantism,  1865-1915  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  1940), 
196.  On  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  see  Ralph  Albertson,  "The  Christian  Commonwealth  in 
Georgia,"  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  29  (September  1945):    125-142;  Paul  D.  Bolster, 
"Christian  Socialism  Comes  to  Georgia:  The  Christian  Commonwealth  Colony,"  Georgia 
Review  26  (Spring  1972):  60-70;  and  John  O.  Fish,  "The  Christian  Commonwealth  Colony:  A 
Georgia  Experiment,  1896-1900,"  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  57  (Summer  1973):  213-226..  On 
the  Social  Gospel  Movement,  see  Hopkins,  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel;  Paul  Allen  Carter,  The 
Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel:    Social  and  Political  Liberalism  in  American  Protestant 
Churches,  1920-1940  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1956);  Ronald  C  White,  Jr.,  and 
C.  Howard  Hopkins,  The  Social  Gospel:    Religion  and  Reform  in  Changing  America 
(Philadelphia:    Temple  University  Press,  1976);  and  Ronald  C.  White,  Jr.,  Liberty  and  justice 
for  All:    Racial  Reform  and  the  Social  Gospel  (1877-1925)  (San  Francisco:    Harper  and  Row 
Publishers,  1990). 

18Albertson,  "Christian  Commonwealth,"  139. 
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in  the  words  of  Numan  V.  Bartley,  "the  protection  and  promotion  of  white 
supremacy  and  social  stability."19  Georgia  was  as  good  a  choice  as  any  other 
deep  South  state  to  begin  to  address  societal  ills. 

Koinonians  hoped  that,  by  modeling  economic  and  racial  equality,  they 
could  by  example  challenge  and  restructure  the  society  of  which  they  were  a 
part.   Whatever  Utopian  or  even  grandly  optimistic  ideals  Koinonia's 
founders  and  early  members  had,  they  soon  encountered  the  entrenched 
religious,  social,  racial,  and  economic  mores.   And  when  circumstances  forced 
them  to  do  so,  they  chose  to  yield  idealistic  aspirations  to  pragmatic  realities 
so  they  could  continue  as  a  group.   Koinonians  knew  their  model  of  the 
perfect  Kingdom  of  God-even  while  they  had  no  pretensions  at  perfection 
themselves-operated  within  a  flawed  world,  and  little  by  little  they  realized 
they  would  have  to  make  concessions  if  they  were  to  survive  and  to 
accomplish  anything  at  all.    Throughout  Koinonia's  history,  members  have 
adapted  themselves  and  their  strategies  resiliency  when  circumstances 
required  them  to  do  so  and  have  redefined  and  updated  their  original  goals  as 
they  vigorously  continued  to  pursue  them.  / 

Koinonia's  history  falls  into  several  rather  distinct  periods.   From  1942 
to  1948,  Koinonia  Farm  underwent  a  period  of  establishment,  as  members 
reclaimed  spent  farm  land  and  created  structure  for  their  community.   They 
attracted  new  members  between  1949  and  1956,  learned  about  other 
communal  groups,  and  turned  their  focus  inward  in  a  quest  for  a  unity  of 
spirit  that  would  give  them  cohesion  and  solidarity.  Just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  resolve  their  internal  struggles  and  to  make  inroads  with  local 
African-Americans,  they  moved  into  a  period  of  crisis.    The  community's 


19Numan  V.  Bartley,  The  Creation  of  Modern  Georgia  (Athens:   University  of  Georgia 
Press,  1983),  172, 179. 
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survival  was  at  stake  not  only  because  of  severe  persecution  from  1956  to  1958 
but  also  because  by  the  time  the  crisis  ended  in  the  early  1960s,  Koinonia  had 
few  members  and  less  clarity  about  how  to  achieve  its  objectives.   Essentially 
dormant  during  the  years  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  Koinonia  could  offer 
only  behind-the-scenes  support  to  the  local  activists.   Koinonia  was  on  the 
brink  of  closing  in  1968  when  an  infusion  of  new  leadership  and  new  ideas 
revived  and  renamed  the  community,  leading  Koinonia  Partners  to  the 
banner  decade  of  the  1970s.   Never  before  had  the  community  experienced  the 
vibrancy  and  growth  that  came  with  new  industries,  new  programs,  and  new 
waves  of  visitors.   After  commissioning  three  couples  to  establish  Jubilee 
Partners  in  northeast  Georgia  in  1979,  however,  Koinonia  never  recovered 
that  vibrancy  and  continued  declining  throughout  the  1980s.   By  1992,  it  was 
at  its  lowest  point  since  becoming  Koinonia  Partners  and,  because  of  internal 
struggles,  had  less  sense  of  itself  than  it  had  had  since  the  mid-1960s. 
Koinonia  had  survived  transitions  before,  but  how  it  would  redefine  itself 
and  update  its  mission  was  unclear,  even  as  hundreds  of  Koinonians  and 
supporters  gathered  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1992. 

Koinonia  has  always  been  rather  small  in  terms  of  actual  membership 
and  has  endured  despite  ups  and  downs  in  the  number  of  residents. 
Beginning  with  two  families  in  1942  but  dropping  to  one  in  1944,  Koinonia 
experienced  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  people  actually 
involved  in  the  community,  not  including  workers,  neighbors,  and  visitors, 
from  about  twenty  people  in  1948  to  about  sixty  in  1956.  A  quick  decline  to 
about  thirty-five  in  1956  and  1957,  offset  in  part  by  a  large  flow  of  visitors, 
slowed  but  continued  to  1963,  when,  again,  only  two  families  lived  there. 
Koinonia  added  another  family  for  a  year  or  so  but  did  not  begin 
accumulating  new  members  again  until  1968.   By  1970  or  1971,  Koinonia's 
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population  reached  about  fifty  and  increased  by  another  dozen  or  so  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  number  of  actual  members  peaked  at  thirty-six  in 
1978,  and  the  overall  population  remained  in  the  forties  throughout  the 
1980s,  with  the  number  of   members  hovering  in  the  twenties.    As  Koinonia 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1992,  however,  it  found  itself  in  decline 
once  again,  with  the  population  dropping  to  the  twenties  and  the  number  of 
members  dropping  to  the  teens.   Population  fluctuations  add  to  instability  of  a 
community,  but  Koinonia  has  weathered  them  well,  enduring  two  five-year 
fallow  periods  with  just  one  or  two  families  and  maintaining  at  least  a  small 
core  of  people  throughout  the  rest  of  its  history. 

A  study  of  Koinonia  invites  investigation  on  at  least  three  levels. 
First,  the  story  itself  falls  naturally  into  an  inherently  interesting  narrative. 
Recording  the  history  of  such  a  community  that  survived  in  spite  of  overt 
hostility  yields  more  understanding  of  those  aspects  of  southern  history 
outside  of  mainstream  homogeneity.   Next,  as  an  indigenous  effort  to  take 
religious  traditions  and  use  them  to  alter  society  radically,  Koinonia 
comprises  a  chapter  on  the  pursuit  of  Christian  brotherhood  that  finds  few 
rivals  in  the  annals  of  southern  religion.   Finally,  as  an  experiment  for  racial 
equality  by  sincere  people  who  demonstrate  that  sincerity  by  extreme  sacrifice, 
Koinonia  offers  a  window  through  which  to  examine  white-initiated  racial 
reform  and  provides  a  glaring  reflection  of  the  inability  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  races  to  any  measurable  degree.  This  dissertation  undertakes  to 
examine  Koinonia's  history  on  each  of  these  levels.    More  broadly,  this 
dissertation  uses  Koinonia's  history  to  document  an  indigenous  challenge  to 
the  supposedly  dominant  white  Protestant  evangelicalism,  to  illustrate  the 
changing  social  conditions,  racial  climate,  and  religious  culture  in  the  South 


since  the  1940s,  and  to  expand  historical  understanding  of  reform  movements 
in  the  South. 


CHAPTER  ONE 
"THE  WORD  MUST  COME  ALIVE": 
THE  ROOTS  OF  KOINONIA  FARM 


When  Martin  England  wrote  a  letter  in  the  summer  of  1941,  he  did  not 
know  that  his  ideas  would  culminate  a  year  later  in  the  establishment  of 
Koinonia  Farm,  nor  did  he  know  that  his  words  would  resonate  in  the  ears  of 
a  kindred  spirit  whom  he  had  not  yet  met.   England  wrote,  "If  the  barriers     ^ 
that  divide  [persons],  and  cause  wars,  race  conflict,  economic  competition, 
class  struggles,  labor  disputes  are  ever  to  be  broken  down,  they  must  be 
broken  down  in  small  groups  of  people  living  side  by  side,  who  plan 
consciously  and  deliberately  to  find  a  way  wherein  they  can  all  contribute  to 
the  Kingdom  [of  God]  according  to  their  respective  abilities.  .  .accepting  the 
principle  of  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  share 
all  above  his  own  needs."   Speaking  to  the  deteriorating  world  situation,  he 
remained  "convinced  that  unless  the  conflicts  of  race,  class,  economic 
interest,  and  the  like,  can  be  resolved  and  assimilated  in  a  local  fellowship  of 
Christians,  there  is  no  ground  for  hope  that  it  can  be  done  on  any  large 
impersonal  scale  with  nations,  races,  or  classes."   England  recognized  that  the 
arrangement  he  proposed  paralleled  "that  of  the  early  church."  Having 
captured  the  essence  of  the  future  Koinonia's  philosophy,  England  had  sown 
the  seeds  for  the  new  communal  experiment. 

After  serving  one  term  in  Burma  as  missionaries  for  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Mabel  and  Martin  England  had  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  furlough  in  1939.  The  war  forced  them  to  stay  longer, 
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and  so  Martin  England  first  audited  agriculture  classes  at  the  University  of 
Florida  to  aid  him  in  his  work  when  he  returned  to  Burma  and  then  moved 
to  Birmingham.   Looking  for  opportunities  to  fill  his  time,  England  wrote  the 
letter  full  of  brainstorming  and  soul  searching  to  a  friend  from  his  days  as  a 
Southern  Baptist.   After  that  friend  published  it  in  a  newsletter,  Clarence 
Jordan  saw  it  and  determined  to  meet  the  writer.   England  and  his  family 
moved  to  an  experimental  farmers'  cooperative  near  Wakefield,  Kentucky,  in 
the  fall  of  1941,  and  not  much  later  the  two  men  met  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  meeting  in  Louisville.   A  year  later  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Koinonia  Farm.1 

Mabel  and  Martin  England  were  to  stay  there  only  two  years,  readily 
returning  to  their  first  calling  once  the  mission  field  reopened  in  Burma.   The 
Jordans,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  at  Koinonia  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
In  spite  of  a  brief  tenure,  the  Englands  were  as  instrumental  in  establishing 
Koinonia  as  were  their  partners,  whose  names  are  most  closely  associated 
with  the  project.   Their  network  of  supporters  from  their  time  as 
missionaries,  their  contacts  outside  the  Southern  Baptist  denomination,  and 
their  own  ideas  and  experiences  complemented  those  of  the  Jordans.   Indeed, 
finding  like-minded  and  adventurous  colleagues  in  the  Englands  provided 
the  final  impetus  for  Clarence  Jordan  to  implement  his  own  ideas. 

The  backgrounds  of  England  and  Jordan  reveal  clues  as  to  how  they 
developed  ideas  and  ethics  so  contrary  to  those  prevailing  in  the  region.   Both 


^ext  for  the  letter  comes  from  "The  Next  Step  in  the  Churches,"  19  (July  1941), 
photocopy  in  possession  of  the  author,  and  reprinted  in  part  in  Dallas  Lee,  The  Cotton  Patch 
Evidence:    The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the  Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York:    Harper 
and  Row,  1971):  27, 28.  My  thanks  to  David  Stricklin  of  Lyons  College  for  making  a  copy  of  the 
newsletter  available.  Other  information  about  the  men's  meeting  comes  from  Lee,  Cotton  Patch 
Evidence,  27-30,  and  from  Martin  England,  classroom  lecture,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  29  October  1976,  audiocassette  1485,  James  P.  Boyce  Centennial  Library,  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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men  were  southerners,  both  had  grown  up  in  the  racially  divided  society  of 
the  early  twentieth  century,  and  both  were  products  of  the  dominant  white 
evangelical  Protestant  tradition.   This  combination  of  factors  created  an 
environment  that  appeared  homogeneous  and  stable  to  most  observers  but 
that  had  an  unusual  effect  on  these  two  men.   Clearly  among  the  minority, 
they  emerged  from  this  environment  to  challenge  the  way  of  life  known  to 
them  since  birth  yet  with  which  they  had  grown  increasingly  dissatisfied. 
Both  England  and  Jordan  recalled  experiences  from  their  childhood  in  which 
African  Americans  had  helped  their  families  in  significant  ways  and  that 
thereby  shaped  their  progressive  view  of  race  relations.   In  addition,  as 
products  of  Southern  Baptist  churches,  both  had  grown  up  immersed  in 
Southern  Baptist  teachings.   Thus,  a  commitment  to  Christian  service  and  a 
desire  to  repay  family  debts  combined  to  put  England  and  Jordan  on  paths 
divergent  from  the  mainstream,  determined  as  white  Christians  to  practice 
their  faith  in  ways  that  would  alter  the  very  fabric  of  their  society.   Therefore, 
even  though  both  Koinonia  founders  grew  up  within  the  mainstream  of 
southern  white  culture  and  religion,  they  found  within  it  influences  and 
strains  of  thinking  that  facilitated  their  forming  an  ethic  that  challenged  the 
racial  and  economic  standards  of  their  day. 

Jasper  Martin  England,  born  in  1901  in  Seneca,  South  Carolina,  grew  up 
in  the  mill  villages  around  Greenville.    He  was  graduated  from  Furman 
University  in  1924,  having  attended  the  Baptist  school  on  scholarship,  and 
attended  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
for  two  years.   He  taught  at  Mars  Hill  College,  a  Baptist  school  in  North 
Carolina,  for  three  years  before  completing  seminary  in  1933  at  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  an  American  Baptist  seminary  near  Philadelphia. 
England  had  been  active  in  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Association,  and  he 
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met  Mabel  Claire  Orr  in  1929  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Y  Assembly  in  Black 
Mountain,  North  Carolina,  where  both  served  on  summer  staffs.    Born  in 
1908  in  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  raised  in  Birmingham,  Orr  had  graduated 
from  Athens  College  in  Alabama  in  1930,  having  served  as  editor  of  both  the 
student  newspaper  and  the  yearbook  at  the  small  woman's  college.   They 
married  in  1933.   Mabel,  who  grew  up  in  the  Methodist  church,  was  baptized 
into  an  American  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia  the  same  day  that  Martin 
was  ordained  there  into  the  ministry.   Within  a  short  time,  they  were  on 
their  way  overseas  as  missionaries.2 

As  an  adult,  Martin  England  recalled  that  his  sense  of  debt  to  African 
Americans  not  only  shaped  his  view  on  race  relations  but  also  influenced  his 
decision  to  become  a  missionary.   He  grew  up  hearing  the  family  story  of  how 
an  African-American  man  had  saved  his  maternal  grandfather's  life  in  South 
Carolina  during  the  Civil  War,  and  he  knew  his  grandmother's  family  had 
freed  their  slaves.   As  a  child,  he  read  about  David  Livingstone's  mission 
service  in  Africa.   During  his  first  year  at  Furman,  England  attended  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  and  at 
that  time  decided  to  become  a  missionary.  He  began  the  process  with  the 
Mission  Board  but  learned  during  his  time  in  seminary  in  Louisville  that  a 
financial  shortfall  among  Southern  Baptists  would  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  appointments.  After  teaching  at  Mars  Hill  College,  England 
completed  seminary  at  Crozer  and  pursued  appointment  through  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.   He  never  realized  his  dream  to 
become  a  missionary  in  Africa  but  did  serve  with  his  wife  for  at  least  two 


2"Biographical  Data  on  Englands,"  Beverly  England  Williams  to  author,  September 
1992,  listed  under  Miscellaneous. 
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terms  in  Burma  and  remained  active  in  race  relations  work  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.3 

Clarence  Leonard  Jordan  was  born  to  a  privileged  family  in  Talbot 
County,  Georgia,  in  1912.   The  middle  of  seven  children  who  survived 
infancy,  Jordan  occupied  a  complicated  place  in  his  family.   Family  lore  relates 
that  he  received  his  own  room  when  the  family  built  a  new  home  in  1927, 
not  because  of  their  fondness  for  him  but  because  he  could  not  get  along  with 
his  siblings.   Dubbed  "Grump"  and  characterized  as  argumentative,  Clarence 
nevertheless  excelled  at  school.  Instead  of  following  his  siblings  to  Georgia 
Baptist  colleges,  young  Clarence  decided  he  would  attend  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Georgia.   Within  the  Agriculture  College, 
Jordan  served  as  editor  of  the  Georgia  Agriculturist  and  as  president  of  Ag- 
Hon,  the  honor  society.   In  addition,  he  served  as  president  of  the  University 
Boys'  Sunday  School  Class  and  as  chairman  of  the  Debating  Council.   Further, 
he  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity.  So  prominent  was  Jordan's 


3Jasper  Martin  England,  interview  by  David  Stricklin,  27  July  1984,  number  1, 
transcript,  Institute  for  Oral  History,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas.    "Biographical  Data  on 
Englands." 

The  story  England  grew  up  hearing  about  his  grandfather  is  as  follows:  Conscripted 
into  the  war  early  and  wounded  in  battle  skirmishes  on  coastal  South  Carolina,  Jasper  Wilson 
was  sent  home  to  die.  He  barely  survived  the  trip  and  did  so,  the  story  goes,  only  because  after 
begging  for  two  days  at  the  end  of  the  rail  line  for  someone  to  take  him  the  forty  or  so  miles 
further  into  the  mountains  to  his  home,  an  African- American  man  carried  him  there  in  his 
wagon.  Having  seen  few  African  Americans  in  the  mountains,  Wilson's  wife  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  actions  of  this  man  and  passed  the  story  on  to  her  children. 

Later,  while  a  student  at  Crozer  Seminary,  England  pushed  for  the  admission  of 
African-American  students.  After  returning  from  the  foreign  mission  field  around  1950,  England 
worked  for  the  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Benefit  Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention, 
a  job  which  took  him  in  1961  back  to  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  his  assignment  was,  in 
part,  to  recruit  African-American  Baptist  pastors  to  gain  better  benefits  by  joining  the  American 
Baptist  benefit  plan.   The  family  believes  that  England  was  the  first  white  professional  to 
hire  an  African-American  secretary  in  Greenville.  England  claimed  responsibility  for  enrolling 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  benefit  plan  as  insurance  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  untimely 
death.  See  "A  Story  of  Two  Martins,"  ABC  People  7  (1984):  11,  CLJ  2341:5:9.   Mabel  and  Martin 
England  recalled  several  occasions  on  which  they  encountered  stares  and  ridicule  when  they 
went  out  to  lunch  in  public  in  Atlanta  with  the  senior  Martin  Luther  Kings.  Throughout  his 
life,  quite  apart  from  his  brief  tenure  with  Koinonia,  Martin  England  continued  being  out  of  step 
with  southern  society,  a  pattern  that  evidently  had  deep  roots  in  his  family. 
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presence  on  the  University  campus  that  his  younger  brother  wrote  home, 
"You  don't  know  how  popular  Grump  is  until  you  follow  him  around 
awhile."4 

Jordan's  student  days  at  the  University  of  Georgia  provided  excellent 
training  for  what  lay  in  the  future.   As  state  president  of  the  Baptist  Student 
Union  (BSU),  Jordan  gained  exposure  to  denominational  leaders  throughout 
the  state  and  developed  a  mentor  in  D.  B.  Nicholson,  the  state  and  local  BSU 
director.  As  a  prominent  agricultural  student,  he  probably  attended  a 
conference  in  January  1931  entitled  "Re-establishment  of  Rural  Life  in 
Georgia."  Through  his  classes  and  conferences  such  as  this  one,  he  gained 
practical  knowledge  on  which  he  drew  later  at  Koinonia.   In  addition,  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Athens  recognized  his  potential  as  a  leader  and  elected 
him  in  1931  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  YMCA  conference  in  North 
Carolina.    Evidently,  Jordan  had  not  been  involved  in  the  YMCA  before  that 
time,  but  the  organization  influenced  him  in  ways  none  other  had.    The 
conference  in  1931  was  the  first  meeting  of  any  kind  he  had  attended  in  which 
race  was  discussed.   In  addition,  he  attended  a  national  Y  convention  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  over  the  following  holiday  break,  the  first  major  trip  he 
took  in  his  life.5  These  broadening  experiences  in  college  stretched  Jordan, 
exposing  him  to  new  ideas  and  preparing  him  for  his  time  at  Koinonia. 


4Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  6,  10-15.   Edith  Medley  with  Frank  Jordan  and  others, 
1987,  audiocassette  CJ58D,  Koinonia  Partners  Library,  Americus,  Georgia.  Buddie  Jordan  to 
Clarence  Jordan,  4  February  1927, 11  February  1927, 9  April  1927;  Sister  [Cornelia  Jordan]  to 
Clarence  Jordan,  22  March  1927,  CLJ  756:1:1.  Sister  [Cornelia  Jordan]  to  Clarence  Jordan,  16 
October  1928,  CLJ  756:1:2.  Clarence  to  Mother,  27  April  1932,  9  May  1932,  CLJ  756:1:6.  Clarence 
to  Mother,  16  September  1931,  CLJ  756:1:5.  Clarence  to  Mother,  18  September  1930,  CLJ  756:1:4. 
George  [Jordan]  to  Mamma,  21  September  1932,  CLJ  756:1:6. 

5Clarence  to  Mother,  January  1932, 9  May  1932,  CLJ  756:1:6.   "Farm  Conference,  Ending 
Saturday,  Has  1500  Guests,"  Red  and  Black  36  (30  January  1931).  "Delegates  Attend  Student 
Convention,"  Red  and  Black  37  (8  January  1932).  "Koinonia-Jordan  and  PD,  Tape  1,"  n.  d.  [c. 
1959],  transcript,  Percy  Dale  East  Collection,  Box  25,  Special  Collections  Department,  Mugar 
Memorial  Library,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  During  the  summer  of  1931  or 
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Like  Martin  England,  Jordan  had  been  sensitive  already  to  race 
relations  as  a  youth.   At  some  point  he  began  recognizing  what  he  perceived 
to  be  the  inhumane  treatment  that  African-American  inmates  received  at  a 
work  camp  near  his  home,  and  he  realized  in  part  that  his  relative  affluence 
came  at  least  in  part  because  his  father  paid  his  employees  so  poorly.  He 
wrote  later,  "Because  Warren  Trice  [his  father's  black  porter],  his  wife  and 
eight  children  were  willing  to  go  hungry,  I  went  to  college.   I  owe  them  a  debt, 
which  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  want  to  pay."  Jordan  recalled  also  that  the  words 
to  the  song  "Jesus  Loves  the  Little  Children"-specifically  the  line  "Red  and 
yellow,  black  and  white,  they  are  precious  in  his  sight"--helped  him  realize 
that  perhaps  the  conditions  under  which  African  Americans  lived  may  have 
been  induced  by  humans  rather  than  ordained  by  God.  His  motivation  to 
attend  agricultural  school  in  the  first  place,  so  he  said  later,  had  been  to  help 
correct  this  situation.6 

Jordan  decided  in  1933  to  become  a  minister  rather  than  an 
agriculturalist  and  to  respond  in  an  expressly  Christian  manner  to  what  he 
perceived  to  be  injustice  in  the  South.7  He  preached  his  first  sermons  at  two 
Baptist  churches  in  Athens  that  spring,  graduated  with  his  agricultural 
degree,  and  left  for  summer  camp  for  the  ROTC,  a  program  he  had  been  in  for 
two  years  and  was  about  to  finish,  complete  with  an  officer's  commission. 


1932,  Mabel  Orr  and  Martin  England  worked  at  the  Y  assembly,  but  evidently  did  not  encounter 
Jordan,  if  indeed  their  times  at  the  assembly  overlapped. 

On  P.  D.  East,  see  P.  D.  East,  The  Magnolia  jungle:  The  Life,  Times  and  Education  of  a 
Southern  Editor  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1960)  and  Gary  Huey,  Rebel  with  a  Cause:  P. 
D.  East,  Southern  Liberalism,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  1953-1971  (Wilmington,  Del.: 
Scholarly  Resources,  1985). 

6Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  7-10.  Clarence  L.  Jordan  to  Glenn  T.  Settle,  29  August  1942, 
CLJ  756:2:2.  Clarence  to  Mother,  24  September  1933,  CLJ  756:1:7. 

7Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  11.  Clarence  to  Mama,  4  March  1933,  22  March  1933,  CLJ 
756:1:7 
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Committed  anew  to  being  a  student  of  the  Bible,  Jordan  had  memorized  long 
passages,  including  selections  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   The  teachings 
to  love  one's  enemies  and  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  persecuted, 
however,  conflicted  with  the  camp's  exercise  drills,  which  included  shooting 
pistols  at  cardboard  dummies  and  sticking  sabers  into  straw  dummies,  and 
Clarence  Jordan  found  himself  resigning  his  commission  and  returning  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Athens  to  request  licensing  to  the  Baptist 
ministry.8  However  well  formulated  his  pacifist  and  racial  positions  were  at 
this  point,  Jordan  had  begun  developing  views  that  became  central  to  his 
life's  work,  even  before  his  formal  theological  training  had  begun. 

Jordan  entered  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
1933  and  threw  himself  into  a  rigorous  schedule  of  Greek,  Biblical 
Interpretation,  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Sociology,  and  Music  his  first 
semester.   However,  he  did  meet  Florence  Kroeger,  a  Louisvillian  of  German 
descent  who  worked  in  the  seminary  library,  and  began  dating  her.   By  the 
next  spring  he  had  done  some  writing  that  foreshadowed  work  that  later 
earned  him  some  renown.   He  wrote  a  booklet  on  Job,  drawing  on  his  Old 
Testament  studies  and  incorporating  his  humor  and  literary  style.   So  popular 
did  the  booklet  become  locally  that  a  radio  station  expressed  interest  in 
broadcasting  a  production  of  it.9 


8Clarence  to  Mama,  14  April  1933, 1  June  1933,  CLJ  756:1:7.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence, 
11-15.  At  least  one  other  person  close  to  Jordan  offered  a  different  interpretation  of  his  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry.  Martin  England,  with  whom  Jordan  surely  talked  about  his  call  to 
ministry  and  his  various  philosophies,  including  non-violence,  when  they  discussed  the 
possibility  of  establishing  Koinonia,  recalled  years  later  that  Jordan  told  him  he  had  been  in 
line  to  return  to  his  hometown  to  run  the  family  business  when  his  mother  exerted  her  influence 
on  him  to  become  a  minister.  In  this  version,  Jordan  rejected  his  impending  officer's  commission 
in  order  to  attend  seminary  to  become  a  minister,  not  out  of  a  clear  sense  of  a  commitment  to 
pacifism.  See  Jasper  Martin  England,  interview  by  David  Stricklin,  27  July  1984,  number  2, 
transcript,  Institute  for  Oral  History,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

9Clarence  to  Mama,  4  March  1933, 1  April  1933, 24  September  1933,  CLJ  756:1:7.  Lee, 
Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  15-17.  Clarence  to  Mama,  [26  March  1934],  CLJ  756:1:8. 
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Being  in  seminary  expanded  Jordan's  opportunities  to  preach  and 
exposed  the  young  minister  to  conditions  even  worse  than  he  had 
experienced  in  his  hometown.    Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival  in 
Louisville,  he  noticed  the  length  of  the  bread  lines  there.    The  next  summer 
he  helped  with  religious  services  in  a  slum  area  of  the  city  and  wrote  his 
mother,  "And  how  is  it  that  such  conditions  exist  alongside  the  mansions 
and  palaces  and  luxury  of  another  section  of  the  city?  No,  America  isn't 
Christian  yet."  Just  a  year  earlier  he  had  hinted  in  a  letter  to  her  his  own 
misgivings  about  the  role  of  money  and  wealth  in  society.   When  his  father's 
bank  and  store  failed,  he  wrote,  "A  good  many  of  our  people  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  church  is  the  place  to  worship  and  not  the  bank."  The 
failure  of  the  bank  and  the  precarious  financial  situation  of  the  Depression 
"may  teach  them  to  put  their  faith  in  something  more  substantial."10  Jordan 
maintained  his  interest  in  these  issues  over  the  next  several  years,  but 
focused  mainly  on  school,  on  his  relationship  with  Florence  Kroeger,  and  on 
three  rural  student  pastorates  he  held  after  his  ordination  to  the  ministry  in 
the  fall  of  1934.11  He  graduated  with  his  theology  degree  in  1936,  he  and 
Kroeger  married  that  summer,  and  he  began  doctoral  studies  in  New 
Testament  Greek  that  fall. 

Jordan  became  the  superintendent  of  missions  for  the  Long  Run 
(Southern)  Baptist  Association  in  1939  and  therein  gained  an  official  forum 
from  which  to  address  the  race  issue.  He  became  a  popular  speaker  at 
conferences  and  meetings,  particularly  among  young  people,  and  was  able  to 
spread  his  ideas  about  racial  brotherhood  far  and  wide,  mainly  but  not 


10Clarence  to  Mama,  [October  1933,  misdated  1934],  [9  July  1934],  CLJ  756:1:8.  Clarence 
to  Mama,  1  April  1933,  CLJ  756:1:7. 

nLee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  16-17.  Dad  to  Clarence,  8  October  1934,  CLJ  756:1:8. 
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exclusively  within  Southern  Baptist  circles.   Jordan  preached  revivals  in 

Louisville,  served  as  featured  speaker  at  Religious  Focus  Weeks  at  Baptist 

colleges  across  the  South,  and  participated  in  programs  at  the  Southern 

Baptist  Conference  Center  in  Ridgecrest,  North  Carolina.12  Further,  he 

helped  negotiate  a  plan  whereby  African-American  ministerial  students 

could  enroll  at  the  Baptist  seminary  in  Louisville.13  Jordan  spent  the 

majority  of  his  time,  however,  working  with  missions  in  inner-city 

Louisville,  where  he  discovered  the  many  people,  black  and  white,  who  had 

migrated  there  from  their  failed  farms  in  hopes  of  finding  prosperity  in  the 

city.  This  contact  rekindled  his  dream  of  teaching  farmers  how  to  succeed  on 

the  land,  and  Jordan  began  to  consider  ways  to  integrate  his  agricultural  with 

his  theological  training. 

1/ 
As  a  Greek  scholar,  Jordan  sought  a  biblical  basis  for  his  positions  on 

race  relations  and  on  pacifism,  a  subject  on  which  he  became  increasingly 

outspoken  as  the  world  situation  deteriorated.  In  the  course  of  his  studies,  he 

encountered  the  concept  of  koinonia.   When  used  in  relation  to  the  early 

Christian  church  in  Acts  2  and  4,  koinonia  describes  a  relationship  among 

believers  of  interdependence  and,  particularly,  of  living  off  the  common 


12Henlee  H.  Barnette,  Clarence  Jordan:   Turning  Dreams  into  Deeds  (Macon,  Ga.:  Smith 
and  Helwys  Publishing,  Inc.,  1992),  5.  Jordan  participated  in  Religious  Focus  Weeks  at,  for 
example,  Furman  University  (South  Carolina),  Howard  College  (Alabama),  Ouachita  College 
(Arkansas),  Baylor  University  (Texas),  and  Mercer  University  (Georgia).  Clarence  Jordan  to 
John  L.  Plyler,  18  February  1941;  Clarence  Jordan  to  D.  B.  Nicholson,  20  February  1941;  Thomas 
H.  Jones  to  Clarence  Jordan,  6  March  1941,  CLJ  756:1:12.  Robert  S.  Denny  to  Clarence  Jordan,  11 
October  1941,  CLJ  756:1:14.  Spright  Dowell  to  Clarence  Jordan,  27  February  1942,  CLJ  756:2:1. 
Frank  H.  Leavell  to  Clarence  Jordan,  13  May  1941,  17  July  1941,  CLJ  756:1:13.  Frank  H.  Leavell 
to  Clarence  Jordan,  10  April  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2.  Juliette  Mather  to  Clarence  Jordan,  10  January 
1942,  CLJ  756:2:1. 

13At  least  two  African  Americans  were  receiving  private  instruction  in  professors' 
offices  in  the  fall  of  1940,  and  within  the  decade  the  seminary  integrated  all  its  facilities  and 
granted  its  first  degree  to  an  African  American.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Mary  Nell  Lyne,  18  January 
1941,  CLJ  756:1:12.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Victor  Glass,  26  August  1941,  CLJ  756:1:13.  William  A. 
Mueller,  A  History  of  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  (Nashville,  Term.:    Broadman 
Press,  1959),  225. 
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purse,  a  treasury  in  which  ail  members  pooled  their  resources  and  drew  on 
them  according  to  need.   The  idea  of  fellowship  or  community  expressed  in 
the  Greek  word  is  found  throughout  the  New  Testament,  but  the  usage  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  seized  Jordan  and  formed  the  basis  for  his  developing  theology. 
One  Southern  Baptist  commentator  with  whom  Jordan  would  have  been 
familiar  interpreted  the  passage  in  Acts  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of  holding 
all  things  in  common  was  not  a  permanent  state  but  instead  was  used  on  an 
as-needed  basis.  Jordan,  however,  grew  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  the 
practice  was  fundamental  to  the  world's  problems,  that  the  "radical  sharing" 
exemplified  in  Acts  would  equalize  hierarchies,  stop  competition,  and  end 
racial  division.14 

Jordan  implemented  the  koinonia  concept  while  still  in  Louisville. 
About  a  dozen  women  and  men,  mainly  seminary  students,  pooled  their 
income  into  a  common  treasury  and  pledged  to  live  simply,  according  to 
need.  Jordan  set  the  example  by  declining  a  salary  increase  for  his  work  as 
missions  superintendent,  refusing  to  accept  more  than  was  necessary  to  care 
for  him  and  his  family.   He  wrote  a  friend  about  the  endeavor,  promising  to 
keep  him  abreast  of  any  developments  "other  than  that  [they]  went 
bankrupt."  The  group  lasted  only  a  few  months,  not  only  because  the 


14On  Jordan  and  pacifism,  see  Clarence  Jordan  to  Juliette  Mather,  5  July  1941;  Clarence 
Jordan  to  David  Morgan,  18  July  1941,  CLJ  756:1:13;  Clarence  Jordan  to  H.  L.  Hardy,  13  December 
1941;  and  Clarence  Jordan  to  Juliette  Mather,  5  January  1942,  CLJ  756:2:1.  W.  O.  Carver,  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Nashville,  Term.:    Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
1916),  52-59,  cited  in  Barnette,  Clarence  Jordan,  8.  Jordan  likely  knew  this  commentary,  as 
Carver  was  one  of  his  professors  at  Southern  Seminary.  Barnette,  Clarence  ]ordan,  17.  Jonathan 
G.  Andelson  notes  that  the  verses  in  Acts  2  and  4  "have  often  been  cited  by  communal  and 
monastic  groups  as  authorization  for  adopting  common  property";  see  Andelson,  "The 
Community  of  True  Inspiration  from  Germany  to  the  Amana  Colonies,"  in  America's  Communal 
Utopias,  ed.  Donald  E.  Pitzer  (Chapel  Hill:   University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1997),  188. 
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students  had  little  money  but  also  because  they  lived  transitory  lives.15 
Having  tested  the  idea  of  cooperative  living,  however,  Jordan  moved  a  step 
closer  to  what  soon  culminated  in  the  establishing  of  Koinonia. 

By  the  time  Martin  England  and  Clarence  Jordan  met,  therefore,  each 
independently  of  the  other  had  responded  to  various  influences  and  had 
developed  ideas  about  community,  race  relations,  and  pacifism  that  were 
contrary  to  the  mainstream  of  their  society  and  their  denomination.   The 
precise  relationship  between  specific  influences  and  the  development  of  these 
views  is  unmeasurable,  of  course,  but  both  men,  at  least  in  retrospect,  linked 
certain  experiences,  such  as  those  from  their  childhoods,  directly  with  certain 
views,  particularly  concerning  race  relations.   By  the  time  Jordan  became 
popular  on  the  speakers'  circuit  in  the  late  1930s,  race  had  become  a  popular 
topic  at  state  and  national  BSU  meetings,  but  Jordan  must  not  have 
experienced  any  such  discussions  in  Baptist  programs  during  his  college  days, 
even  as  state  BSU  president.  Had  Jordan  and  England  not  reached  beyond 
their  Southern  Baptist  circles  and  become  active  in  the  YMCA  while  in 
college,  their  burgeoning  views  on  race  may  not  have  found  the  fertile 
ground  needed  to  mature.   John  Egerton  asserts  that  many  of  the  southerners 
"who  yearned  to  do  something  about  race  relations  in  the  twentieth  century— 
and  almost  all  of  the  ones  who  had  strong  religious  ties-could  trace  their 
awakening  in  some  degree  to  the  exposure  they  got  at  the  Y."16  In  addition, 
England  and  Jordan  had  developed  ideas  about  how  to  solve  the  world's 


15Financial  statements  for  the  Louisville  Koinonia,  July  1941-March  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2. 
Clarence  Jordan  to  J.  Maurice  Trimmer,  14  July  1941,  CLJ  756:1:13.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Ida  Morris, 
18  September  1941;  Clarence  Jordan  to  David  Morgan,  6  October  1941,  CLJ  756:1:14.  Florence 
Jordan  to  Ken  Casey,  27  May  1980,  CLJ  2341:2:12.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  26-27.  Barnette, 
Clarence  Jordan,  17-18,  91-93,  99. 

16John  Egerton,  Speak  Now  Against  the  Day:    The  Generation  Before  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  in  the  South  (New  York:   Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1994),  426. 
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problems  through  living  in  community.   Certainly  both  men  highly  regarded 
education  and  theological  training  and  used  both  to  substantiate  their 
ideology. 

Of  primary  importance,  however,  was  the  seriousness  with  which      s 
England  and  Jordan  took  their  Christian  faith,  which  formed  the  central 
component  of  their  lives.   Both  students  of  the  Bible,  they  revered  it  as  the 
divinely  inspired  word  of  God  and  steeped  themselves  in  biblical  teaching. 
For  England  and  Jordan,  therein  lay  the  seeds  of  discontent  that  would  set 
them  on  a  path  so  divergent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  their  culture.   Rather 
than  accept  the  status  quo,  particularly  as  regarded  race  relations,  they  took 
Scripture  at  its  word  and  realized  how  southern  society  had  twisted  it  for  its 
own  purposes.  They  learned  that  Jesus  taught  sharing  and  caring  for  the 
needy,  yet  they  saw  around  them  a  system  that  kept  the  poor  in  perpetual 
debt.   Most  impressionable  on  their  respective  pilgrimages  was  the 
discrepancy  between  biblical  teaching  that  all  humans  were  equal  as  children 
of  God  and  the  segregated  society  which  regarded  African  Americans  as 
inferior.    Even  though  their  first  formal  encounters  with  race  as  a  religious 
issue  came  through  the  YMCA,  their  exposure  to  and  training  about  Scripture 
occurred  within  white  evangelical  Protestant  churches  and  schools.   From 
this  combination  of  influences,  they  formed  their  own  social  ethic  that 
differed  markedly  from  that  their  tradition  propounded. 

Dominating  southern  white  evangelical  Protestantism,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  was  the  home  of  England  and  Jordan  This  largest 
denomination  wielded  a  commensurate  amount  of  influence  in  the  region. 
Typically,  historians  have  equated  white  southern  Protestantism  and  white 
southern  culture,  finding  that  they  "have  long  been  harmonious,  with  each 
adapting  to  and  influencing  the  other,"  and  agreeing  that  the  two  were  so 
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enmeshed  that  differentiating  one  from  the  other  constituted  an  exercise  in 
futility.17   Most  accept  the  "cultural  captivity"  thesis,  contending  that 
southern  religion  reinforced,  rather  than  conflicted  with,  southern  culture, 
the  former  held  captive  by  the  latter.   This  role  as  reinforcer,  however,  is 
particularly  ironic,  given  that  the  religious  tradition  began  as  "change- 
oriented"  but  became  "a  powerful  force  in  keeping  tradition  intact"  for  many 
decades.  Some  argue  that  this  role  applies  especially  to  Southern  Baptists,  so 


17Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Southern  Churches  in  Crisis  (New  York:    Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1966,  1967) ,  xii.   Hill  finds  the  religion  of  the  white  South  to  be  distinctive,  different 
from  evangelicalism  in  other  parts  of  the  country  because  of  its  inordinate  emphasis  on 
individual  conversion  and  pietism.  Other  proponents  of  this  position,  at  least  for  the 
antebellum  period,  include  Eugene  D.  Genovese  and  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese,  "The  Religious 
Ideals  of  a  Southern  Slave  Society,"  Georgia  Historical  Quarter!]/  70  (Spring  1986):    1-16. 
Frederick  A.  Bode,  however,  states  "that  the  southern  evangelical  ethos  had  substantially 
more  in  common  with  that  of  North  Atlantic  evangelicals  generally  than  is  frequently 
assumed."  See  Bode,  "The  Formation  of  Evangelical  Communities  in  Middle  Georgia:  Twiggs 
County,  1820-1861,"  journal  of  Southern  History  60  (November  1994):  714,  n.  4.  C.  C.  Goen  also 
argues  that  the  antebellum  North  and  South  "shared  a  common  evangelical  heritage,"  which 
was  "one  of  the  strongest  bonds  between  them  until  it  succumbed  to  the  controversy  over 
slavery."    See  Goen,  Broken  Churches,  Broken  Nation:    Denominational  Schisms  and  the 
Coming  of  the  American  Civil  War  (Macon,  Ga.:   Mercer  University  Press,  1985):  41. 

Hill  originally  argued  for  a  distinctiveness  and  homogeneity  of  southern  religion  that 
extended  beyond  the  antebellum  period  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  See  Hill,  The  South 
and  the  North  in  American  Religion  (Athens:   University  of  Georgia  Press,  1980).   More 
recently,  however,  Hill  has  maintained  the  distinctiveness  thesis  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  more  diversity  in  the  religious  culture  of  the  region,  particularly  in  this  century, 
even  as  Protestant  groups  continue  to  predominate.  See  Hill,  ed.,  Varieties  of  Southern 
Religious  Experience  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1988).   In  One  Name  But 
Several  Faces:    Variety  in  Popular  Christian  Denominations  in  Southern  History  (Athens: 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1996),  Hill  goes  even  further  in  acknowledging  and  describing  the 
diversity  with  some  of  the  major  denominations  in  the  South,  including  Baptists. 

The  paradigm  of  southern  religious  homogeneity  and  hegemony  excludes  African 
Americans  and  African- American  religion  from  southern  culture,  as  Hill  acknowledged  in 
Southern  Churches,  xvi,  and  fails  to  incorporate  the  considerable  diversity  in  both  black  and 
white  religion  in  the  South  later  documented  in  David  E.  Harrell,  Jr.,  ed.,  Varieties  of 
Southern  Evangelicalism  (Macon,  Ga.:   Mercer  University  Press,  1981).   See  also  Harrell, 
"Religious  Pluralism:  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Sectarians,"  in  Charles  Reagan  Wilson,  ed., 
Religion  in  the  South  (Jackson:   University  Press  of  Mississippi,  1985),  59-82.   For  an 
anthropological  study,  see  O.  Kendall  White,  Jr.,  and  Daryl  White,  eds.,  Religion  in  the 
Contemporary  South:    Diversity,  Community,  and  Identity  (Athens:    University  of  Georgia 
Press,  1995). 
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much  so  that,  in  the  words  of  one  historian,  they  formed  "the  center  of 
gravity"  in  the  region.18 

Tracing  the  specific  influences  England  and  Jordan  encountered  within 
the  Southern  Baptist  denomination,  and  even  those  extra-denominational 
influences  that  nevertheless  came  from  within  Southern  Baptist  circles, 
reveals  the  extent  to  which  they  were  truly  Southern  Baptist  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extent  to  which  they  drew  from  their  tradition  to  form  an  ethic  so 
contrary  to  it.  Indeed,  Southern  Baptists  were  so  much  the  center  of  their 
worlds  that,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  their  involvement  with  the 
YMCA  and  then  of  England's  shift  to  American  Baptists,  any  exposure  to 
ideas  more  progressive  than  those  typically  associated  with  the  denomination 
came  nevertheless  through  contacts  they  encountered  first  from  within 
Southern  Baptist  circles.   England's  network  was  likely  broader  than  Jordan's, 
in  that  the  former  had  become  an  American  Baptist  a  decade  before  meeting 
the  latter.  England  became  American  Baptist  for  practical  reasons-in  order  to 
receive  appointment  as  a  foreign  missionary-but  the  step  reflects  a  move 


18Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  ed.,  Religion  and  the  Solid  South  (Nashville:    Abingdon  Press, 
1972),  22.   John  Lee  Eighmy,  Churches  in  Cultural  Captivity:    A  History  of  the  Social  Attitudes 
of  Southern  Baptists,  with  an  Introduction  and  Epilogue  by  Samuel  S.  Hill  (Knoxville: 
University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1972).   In  Redeeming  the  South:   Religious  Cultures  and  Racial 
Identities  among  Southern  Baptists,  1865-1925  (Chapel  Hill:    University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1997),  3,  4,  Paul  Harvey  refutes  the  cultural  captivity  thesis,  asserting  that  the  cultural 
captivity  thesis  might  justifiably  be  reversed-that  white  southern  culture  was  held  captive 
by  white  southern  religion-and  that  southern  religion  must  be  understood  as  "a  biracial  and 
biculrural  phenomenon"  instead  of  a  homogeneous  (white)  system.  Still,  for  Harvey,  Baptists, 
white  and  black,  constituted  the  bulk  of  southern  religionists  and,  thus,  provide  the  best 
window  through  which  to  study  southern  religion.  Edward  L.  Queen,  II,  notes  that  what  "most 
critics  mean"  when  they  suggest  that  southern  religion  affirms  culture  rather  than  challenges  it 
is  not  that  religion  has  not  responded  to  change  but  that  it  has  not  responded  "in  the  ways  they 
wish  it  had."   Queen,  II,  In  the  South  the  Baptists  are  the  Center  of  Gravity:    Southern 
Baptists  and  Social  Change,  1930-1980  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Carlson  Publishing,  Inc.,  1991),  56. 

Edwin  S.  Gaustad  sees  Southern  Baptists  dominating  whites  in  the  South  well  into  the 
1980s.   Even  as  divided  as  Baptists  in  the  South  are,  the  various  Baptists  denominations 
maintain  their  places  of  influence  for  both  white  and  black  southerners,  enough  so  as  to 
constitute  a  "culture  religion."  See  Gaustad,  "Regionalism  in  American  Religion,"  in  Wilson, 
ed.,  Religion  in  the  South,  155-172,  esp.  163-168. 
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from  the  provincial  denomination  of  his  childhood.    For  Jordan,  however, 
practically  all  of  his  influences  came  from  within  the  rather  circumscribed 
circles  of  Southern  Baptists;  even  his  initial  involvement  in  the  YMCA  came 
when  he  served  as  a  delegate  from  his  church.   If,  then,  most  of  their 
influence  came  from  within  the  racially  stratified,  religiously  provincial,  and 
generally  conservative  environment  of  their  denomination,  it  nevertheless 
produced  these  two  progressive  thinkers,  both  determined  to  translate  their 
religious  beliefs  into  a  more  equitable  society. 

As  children,  England  and  Jordan  learned  a  theology  of  the  cross.  The     V 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  reflected  his  willingness  to  pay  the  ultimate  cost  in  service 
on  behalf  of  others.   Southern  Baptists,  in  turn,  adopted  an  ethic  of  personal 
sacrifice  to  model  the  actions  of  Jesus.   England  and  Jordan  heard  in  a 
thousand  ways,  including  in  hymn  titles,  that  because  "Jesus  Paid  It  All,"  they 
should  be  able  to  be  sincere  when  singing  "I  Surrender  All."   In  addition,  they 
learned  that  they  should  not  follow  the  ways  of  the  world,  that,  instead,  "The 
Way  of  the  Cross  Leads  Home."  The  implication  of  this  theology  of  the  cross 
was  that  serious  and  faithful  (Southern  Baptist)  Christians  were  compelled  to 
make  extreme  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  faithful. 

The  other  mandate  characterizing  Southern  Baptist  theology  was  the 
Great  Commission,  the  command  to  go  into  the  world  and  make  converts  to 
Christ.   In  combination,  these  two  mandates  made  the  highest  standard  of 
service,  for  Southern  Baptists,  to  be  foreign  missions.  The  great  personal 
sacrifice  of  leaving  family  and  homeland  and,  potentially,  facing  such 
extreme  circumstances  as  to  endanger  one's  life  in  order  to  evangelize  formed 
the  highest  calling.   For  all  those  (Southern  Baptist)  believers  not  called  into 
foreign  missions,  the  next  best  option  in  a  largely  unarticulated  but  widely 
held  hierarchy  was  responding  to  a  call  to  serve  Christ  totally  and 
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unconditionally  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  The  point  was  to  serve,  and  to 
serve  totally,  faithfully,  sacrificially.   Southern  Baptists  certainly  did  not  hold 
the  monopoly  on  the  cross  and  the  Great  Commission,  but  no  other  southern 
white  Protestant  denomination  interpreted  or  combined  the  two  with  the 
same  sense  of  urgency,  sacrifice,  or  commitment. 

Even  among  Southern  Baptists,  however,  England  and  Jordan 
incorporated  the  theology  of  the  cross  and  the  Great  Commission  to  a  degree 
different  from  and  in  a  way  unlike  any  other.   They  developed  a  personal 
ethic  that  empowered  them  to  go  against  the  world  and  "dare  to  be  different," 
another  Southern  Baptist  idiom  familiar  to  them.   The  difference  between 
them  and  other  faithful  Southern  Baptists  was  that  they  chose  not  only 
against  the  secular  world  but  also  against  the  world  they  knew,  that  defined 
and  dominated  by  Southern  Baptists.   In  other  words,  their  faith  required 
them  to  be  different  from  the  world  and  from  other  Southern  Baptists. 

As  adults,  England  and  Jordan  searched  for  precedents,  however 
meager,  for  their  ways  of  thinking  even  within  the  constraints  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  denomination.   Once  sensitized  to  the  race  issue,  for 
example,  they  would  have  been  familiar  with  the  views  of  denominational 
leaders  on  the  subject,  and,  sadly,  found  little  to  support  their  divergent 
views.   Both  probably  were  familiar  during  their  respective  times  in 
Louisville  with  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Western  Recorder  and  thus  would  have 
followed  the  editorials  and  articles  published  on  race  relations.  Throughout 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  Western  Recorder  published  two  kinds  of  articles 
addressing  the  race  question.  The  first  described  Kentucky  Baptist  mission 
work  among  African  Americans  and  training  sessions  for  African-American 
clergy.   The  second  called,  for  example,  for  "the  living  together  of  two 
separated  racial  strains  in  peace  and  good  will"  and  asserted  that  obeying  the 
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teachings  of  Scripture  did  not  require  "violating  social  customs  that  prevailed 
in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention."19    The  prevailing  sentiment  on  race 
espoused  by  the  writers  in  the  Western  Recorder,  therefore,  was  not  in  line 
with  England's  and  Jordan's. 

In  addition,  beyond  the  specific  issue  of  race,  England  and  Jordan  found 
few  indications  of  a  concern  for  society  at  large  within  their  denomination. 
Most  historians  typically  regard  Southern  Baptists,  in  particular,  and  southern 
white  evangelical  Protestantism,  in  general,  as  uninterested  in  social  issues. 
No  one  would  categorically  deny  the  southern  white  church  system's  concern 
for  society,  but  most  careful  observers  agree  that  emphasis  on  personal 
conversion  and  evangelism  overshadowed  serious  regard  for  anything  other 
than  individual  reform.   In  the  end,  society  would  be  reformed—one  soul  at  a 
time.   White  Baptists  did  not  hold  the  monopoly  on  lack  of  regard  for  social 
issues.   A  Presbyterian  minister,  a  contemporary  of  Jordan's,  reflected  on  the 
state  of  southern  white  religion  and  of  his  own  religious  tradition  by  noting 
the  emphases  on  repentance,  baptism,  spiritual  growth,  evangelism,  and 
watchfulness  for  Jesus'  return,  but  "there  was  seldom  a  hint  that  there  was 
anything  amiss  in  the  social  order  ....  We  were  to  accept  the  social  order  as 


19See,  for  example,  Victor  I.  Masters,  "Concerning  Race  Relations  in  the  South," 
Western  Recorder  101  (24  November  1927),  13, 16;  E.  B.  Withers,  "Report  of  Colored  Missionary 
Worker,"  Western  Recorder  101  (28  April  1927),  22;  T.  Timberlake,  "Negro  Baptists  in 
Kentucky,"  Western  Recorder  101  (12  May  1927),  10;  Victor  I.  Masters,  "Negro  Baptists  and 
Baptist  World  Alliance,"  Western  Recorder  101  (6  October  1927),  13;  Victor  1.  Masters,  "Bread 

upon  the  Waters,"  Western  Recorder  113  (19  May  1939),  9; ,  "Unwise  Negro  Leadership," 

Western  Recorder  112  (7  July  1938),  12; ,  "Friendship  and  Social  Apartness  of  Races  in  the 

South,"  Western  Recorder  112  (14  July  1938),  6; .,  "The  Race  Problem,"  Western  Recorder 

116  (10  December  10  1942),  7, 8;  J.  B.  Lawrence,  "Home  Board's  Approach  to  Mission  Work 
Among  Negroes,"  Western  Recorder  111  (10  June  1937),  5,  all  cited  in  Foy  D.  Valentine,  A 
Historical  Study  of  Southern  Baptists  and  Race  Relations,  1917-1947  (New  York:    Arno  Press, 
1980,  reprint  of  Th.D.  dissertation,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  1949),  55,  84,  95, 120, 123, 134, 137, 180;  see  also  135, 142,  145.  Rather  than  suggesting  that 
England  and  Jordan  would  have  been  familiar  with  these  particular  articles,  instead  I  am 
suggesting  that  they  would  have  been  familiar  with  this  publication,  with  the  views  it 
published  on  race  relations,  and  with  any  interracial  work  done  by  the  denomination  within 
Kentucky. 
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we  found  it."20  Only  in  obscure  corners  could  England  and  Jordan  find 
among  their  Southern  Baptist  peers  and  forebears  any  interest  in  addressing 
the  ills  of  the  social  order  at  large  rather  than  just  promoting  individual 
salvation.    Indeed,  most  of  southern  white  Protestantism  missed  the 
influence  of  the  Social  Gospel  altogether. 

Southern  Baptists'  resistance  to  the  Social  Gospel  stemmed  in  large 
part  from  theological  differences  between  denominational  doctrine  and  the 
new  progressive  ideology.   Social  Gospelers  followed  the  lead  of  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  (himself  a  northern  Baptist),  who  argued  that  sin  found  its 
roots  in  the  environment,  not  in  the  depraved  nature  of  humanity.21 
Shifting  emphasis  from  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  individual 
responsibility  for  sin  to  social  concerns  and  the  corporate  nature  of  sin  would 
require  Southern  Baptists  to  divert  their  focus  from  other-worldly  affairs  to 
temporal  ones.   Other  southern  white  Protestants  faced  a  similar  dilemma. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern  Presbyterians),  for 
instance,  maintained  its  official  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  "the 
spirituality  of  the  church,"  which  held  that  the  church  should  address  itself 
solely  to  spiritual  affairs  and  remain  separate  from  secular  issues,  in  spite  of 
the  few  voices  calling  for  reform.22  Preaching  an  undiluted  Gospel  and 
converting  souls  had  priority  over  assuming  a  more  active  role  in  society  and 
made  southern  Protestants  suspicious  of  threats  to  their  orthodoxy. 


20Robert  McNeill,  God  Wills  Us  Free:   The  Ordeal  of  a  Southern  Minister  (New  York: 
Hill  and  Wang,  1965),  41,  42. 

21Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis  (New  York:    Macmillan, 

1909).   ,  A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel  (New  York:   Macmillan,  1917).   For  a 

biography  of  Rauschenbusch,  see  Paul  M.  Minus,  Walter  Rauschenbusch:   American  Reformer 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1988). 

22Joel  L.  Alvis,  Jr.,  Religion  and  Race:   Southern  Presbyterians,  2946-1983  (Tuscaloosa: 
University  of  Alabama  Press,  1994),  4-5, 46-47.  See  also  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  The 
Spirituality  of  the  Church  (Richmond,  Va.:   John  Knox  Press,  1961). 
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In  the  early  twentieth  century  Social  Gospel  influence  affected  the 
Southern  Baptist  interpretation  of  "the  church's  earthly  mission,"  creating  a 
view  that  called  for  societal  reform  and  corporate  concern  for  human  welfare 
and  that  opposed  the  dominant  view,  which  focused  on  individual  reform  to 
the  near  exclusion  of  anything  else.   Those  advocating  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  the  church  in  society  found  few  supporters  among  the  laity  and 
few  colleagues  among  the  denominational  leadership.    So  minimal  was  the 
concern  that  one  leader  described  himself  as  "only  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness."   More  typical  were  the  voices  of  those  warning  against  letting  the 
Social  Gospel  make  any  inroads  into  the  Southern  Baptist  way  of  thinking. 
The  gist  of  the  critics'  message  was  that  "social  gospel  means  could  best  be 
achieved  as  the  natural  fruit  of  individual  regeneration."23 

Assessment  of  the  extent  of  Social  Gospel  influence  among  Southern 
Baptists  depends  on  the  agenda  of  the  observers  and,  more  importantly,  on 
how  broadly  they  define  "Social  Gospel."  Those  who  seek  evidence  of  a  more 
activist  role  by  Southern  Baptists  in  society  are  able  to  find  it.   Indeed,  one 
observer  notes  that  Southern  Baptists  in  Alabama,  for  example,  displayed 
little  interest  in  social  issues  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.    Between  1900 
and  1914,  however,  some  Baptist  leadership  and  some  urban  churches  there 
launched  "a  substantial  and  vigorous  intellectual  assault  on  the  social 


23Ibid.  Joseph  M.  Dawson,  A  Thousand  Months  to  Remember  (Waco,  Tex.:  Baylor 
University  Press,  1964),  170-171,  quoted  in  James  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Tried  as  by  Fire:  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  Religious  Controversies  of  the  1920s  (Macon,  Ga.:    Mercer  University  Press, 
1982),  34.  John  Lee  Eighmy,  "Religious  Liberalism  in  the  South  during  the  Progressive  Era," 
Church  History  38  (September  1969):  368. 

The  standard  work  on  the  Social  Gospel  remains  Charles  H.  Hopkins,  The  Rise  of  the 
Social  Gospel  in  American  Protestantism,  1865-1915  (New  Haven,  Conn.:   Yale  University 
Press,  1940).   See  also  Paul  Allen  Carter,  The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel:    Social  and 
Political  Liberalism  in  American  Protestant  Churches,  1920-1940  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:   Cornell 
University  Press,  195);  Ronald  C  White,  Jr.,  and  C.  Howard  Hopkins,  The  Social  Gospel: 
Religion  and  Reform  in  Changing  America  (Philadelphia:   Temple  University  Press,  1976);  and 
Ronald  C  White,  Jr.,  Liberty  and  justice  for  All:    Racial  Reform  and  the  Social  Gospel  (1977- 
1925)  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1990). 
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problems  plaguing  the  nation"  and  promoted  alternatives  similar  to  those 
popular  in  northeastern  churches  which  had  adopted  a  Social  Gospel  stance. 
The  editor  of  the  Alabama  Baptist  wrote  in  1905  that  if  "the  preacher  was 
heard  oftener  on  political  questions  that  effect  [sic]  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
community,  it  would  be  better  for  the  State."   Most  historians,  however,  agree 
that  southern  white  Protestant  churches  of  the  nineteenth  and  much  of  the 
twentieth  centuries  had  "virtually  no  recognition  of  any  responsibility  to 
redeem  the  secular  dimensions  of  community  and  national  life,"  focusing 
instead  on  "the  salvation  of  the  individual."    Therefore,  those  who  view 
Southern  Baptists'  involvement  in  mission  schools,  orphanages,  and  similar 
social  services  as  evidence  of  influence  of  the  Social  Gospel,  according  to  one 
critic,  "expand  the  definition  of  the  Social  Gospel  to  something  so  broad  that 
it  becomes  meaningless."   The  interest  Southern  Baptists  had  in  these  kinds 
of  activities  was,  by  and  large,  to  redeem  individuals,  not  society.24 

A  few  Southern  Baptist  leaders  expanded  their  view  of  evangelism  to 
carry  societal  implications  and  drew  from  the  service-oriented  or  ethical 
strain  of  their  tradition  to  support  their  reform  ideology.   These  few  attained 


24Wayne  Flynt,  "Dissent  in  Zion:   Alabama  Baptists  and  Social  Issues,  1900-1914," 
Journal  of  Southern  History  35  (1969):  524.  Alabama  Baptist  (8  November  1905),  cited  in  Flynt, 
"Dissent  in  Zion,"  528.   Hill,  Southern  Churches  in  Crisis,  82,  77.   Lauren  F.  Winner,  "Diversity 
Comes  to  Dixie,"  Books  and  Culture  (January-February  1998):  30. 

For  other  examinations  of  Southern  Baptists'  involvement  in  social  issues,  see  Rufus  B. 
Spain,  At  Ease  in  Zion:  Social  History  of  Southern  Baptists,  1865-1900  (Nashville:  Vanderbilt 
University  Press,  1961,  1967);  George  D.  Kelsey,  Social  Ethics  Among  Southern  Baptists,  1917- 
1969  (Meruchen,  N.  J.:  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Theological  Library  Association, 
1973);  and  Norman  Alexander  Yance,  Religion  Southern  Style:  Southern  Baptists  and  Society 
in  Historical  Perspective  (Danville,  Va.:  Association  of  Baptist  Professors  of  Religion,  1978); 
in  addition  to  Eighmy,  Churches  in  Cultural  Captivity  and  Thompson,  Tried  as  by  Fire. 

Others  see  southern  white  evangelical  Protestantism  as  far  more  socially  activist  than 
previously  considered.  See  J.  Wayne  Flynt,  "'Feeding  the  Hungry  and  Ministering  to  the  Broken 
Hearted':  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  Social  Gospel,  1900-1920,"  in 

Wilson,  ed.,  Religion  in  the  South,  83-138; ,  "One  in  the  Spirit,  Many  in  the  Flesh: 

Southern  Evangelicals,"  in  Harrell,  ed.,  Varieties,  23-44;  and  John  Patrick  McDowell,  The 
Social  Gospel  in  the  South:    The  Woman's  Home  Mission  Movement  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,  1886-1939  (Baton  Rouge:   Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1982);  in  addition  to  Eighmy, 
"Religious  Liberalism." 
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monumental  significance  for  England  and  Jordan,  as  they  provided 
precedents  from  within  the  Southern  Baptist  tradition  for  progressive  ways  of 
thinking  and  thereby  allowed  England  and  Jordan  to  retain  their  Baptist 
identity  when  they  established  Koinonia.   In  addition,  these  few  leaders 
provided  precedents  for  chastising  Baptists  for  their  complacency  and  calling 
on  them  to  restructure  the  social  order. 

Denominational  leaders  such  as  Edgar  Y.  Mullins,  Archibald  T. 
Robertson,  and  William  O.  Carver  spoke  out,  to  varying  degrees,  for  a  more 
socially  active  Southern  Baptist  theology.    Mullins,  president  of  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  when  England  was  a  student,  took  a  moderate 
view  of  the  Social  Gospel  during  the  early  years  of  his  tenure.  On  the  faculty 
with  him  was  Charles  S.  Gardner,  who  emphasized  practical  training  in 
sociology  and  psychology  and  who  wrote  The  Ethics  of  jesus  and  Social 
Progress  (1914).   Both  England  and  Jordan  studied  under  Robertson,  the 
preeminent  New  Testament  Greek  scholar  of  his  day.   His  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  interpreted  the  parables  of  Jesus  in  ethical,  rather  than 
apocalyptic,  terms,  and  his  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Historical  Research  (1914)  introduced  Jordan  to  what  became  one  of 
his  life's  passions,  studying  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  language. 
Carver  condemned  the  premillennial  position  that  stripped  the  "gospel  of  its 
ethical  content  and  passion"  and  introduced  his  classes  to  Rauschenbusch's 
teachings.  One  student  a  few  years  behind  Jordan  recalled  that  when  Carver 
asked  his  class  how  many  had  heard  of  Rauschenbusch,  not  one  had.25  None 


25W.  R.  Estep,  "Mullins,  Edgar  Young,"  in  Dictionary  of  Baptists  in  America,  ed.  Bill  J. 
Leonard  (Downers  Grove,  111.:  InterVarsity  Press,  1994),  195.  Ferenc  Morton  Szasz,  The  Divided 
Mind  of  Protestant  America,  7880-1930  (University,  Ala.:    University  of  Alabama  Press,  1982), 
63.  See  also  William  E.  Ellis,  "Edgar  Young  Mullins:  Southern  Baptist  Theologian, 
Administrator,  and  Denominational  Leader"  (Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1974).  W.  L. 
Allen,  "Gardner,  Charles  Spurgeon,"  in  Dictionary,  128-129.  W.  R.  Estep,  "Robertson, 
A(rchibald)  T(homas),"  in  Dictionary,  238.  Mueller,  A  History  of  Southern,  205.   E.  Glenn 
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truly  liberal,  these  professors  nevertheless  adopted  a  more  moderate  theology 
than  that  typically  associated  with  Southern  Baptists  and  were  among  those 
who  influenced  England  and  Jordan. 

Two  other  seminary  professors  had  a  particular  influence  on  Jordan. 
Jesse  B.  Weatherspoon,  Gardner's  successor,  called  for  ministers  to  be  trained 
to  address  problems  associated  with  the  industrial  order,  race  relations,  and 
world  peace.   His  teaching  reflected  his  belief  that  Christian  ethics  addressed  at 
individuals  did  nothing  to  correct  social  evils  and  that  Christians  were 
obligated  to  work  for  "social  betterment."   Weatherspoon  headed  the  Social 
Service  Committee  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  led  the 
Convention  in  1947  to  establish  a  full-time  social  agency.   Whatever  the 
precise  content  of  Weatherspoon's  classes,  undoubtedly  the  teachings  there 
broadened  Jordan's  thinking  about  steps  he  could  take  to  reform  what  he 
perceived  to  be  wrong  in  his  native  society.26 

Edward  A.  McDowell,  who  taught  New  Testament  interpretation, 
"tried  seriously  to  relate  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  baffling  social  issues  of  the 
day,"  in  the  words  of  one  observer,  and  involved  himself  heavily  in 
interracial  work.  Jordan  wrote  McDowell  later  that  he  thought  of  his  work  at 
Koinonia  "as  a  projection  of  the  work  which  [McDowell]  began"  in  him.   The 
professor  instilled  in  Jordan  "a  love  for  Greek  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Christ"  and  showed  him  that  "the 
Word  must  come  alive  not  only  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  but  also 
in  the  turbulent  currents  of  history  and  social  change."   McDowell  took 


Hinson,  "Southern  Baptists  and  the  Liberal  Tradition  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  1845-1945  " 
Baptist  History  and  Heritage  19  (1984):   17.  Thompson,  Tried  as  by  Fire,  57.  G.  McLeod  Bryan, 
Dissenter  in  the  Baptist  Southland:    Fifty  Years  in  the  Career  of  William  Wallace  Finlator 
(Macon,  Ga.:  Mercer  University  Press,  1985),  3. 

26Eighmy,  Churches  in  Cultural  Captivity,  131,  152.   Yance,  Religion  Southern  Style, 
36-37. 
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Jordan  to  a  Southern  Interracial  Commission  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  the  mid- 
19305,  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  his  first  national  YMCA  conference  in 
which  the  issue  of  race  was  paramount  on  the  program  and  from  which 
Jordan  received  validation  and  inspiration  for  his  own  racial  views.27 

The  work  at  Koinonia  was  indeed  a  projection  of  what  McDowell  and 
other  Southern  Baptists  had  taught  England  and  Jordan.   The  Social  Gospel 
may  have  had  minimal  influence  within  the  denomination,  but  a  few  leaders 
interpreted  the  Gospel  message  more  broadly  than  most  others  and 
encouraged  believers  to  expand  their  understanding  of  evangelism  to  include 
concern  for  society.  These  few  provided  the  precedents  England  and  Jordan 
needed  to  develop  their  own  ideas  and  the  conviction  they  needed  to  act  on 
them.   Rather  than  just  making  society  better,  as  Weatherspoon  suggested, 
England  and  Jordan  sought  to  restructure  society  and  to  address  the  plight  of 
individuals  by  healing  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 

Some  of  the  specific  ideas  and  language  England  and  Jordan  ended  up 
using  in  establishing  Koinonia  came  not  from  these  seminary  professors, 
however,  but  from  Howard  Kester.  Just  how  they  came  to  know  Kester  is 
uncertain,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  relationship  originated  in  Southern 
Baptist  circles.   Jordan  joined  the  Fellowship  of  Southern  Churchmen  in  1942, 
and  England  joined  in  1943,  but  Jordan  knew  of  Kester  as  early  as  1940,  and 
England  did  a  year  later.    Individuals  involved  in  the  Louisville  koinonia 
group  corresponded  with  Kester  as  early  as  October  1940  and  attended  sessions 
when  he  spoke  at  the  seminary  in  March  1941.   After  Kester  spoke  there  again 
in  March  1942,  he  led  meetings  on  the  "Church  and  Social  Reconstruction"  at 
Wakefield,  where  England  was  living  by  that  time.  Already  planning  the 


27Mueller,  A  History  of  Southern,  222.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Edward  A.  McDowell,  Jr.,  29 
May  1964,  CLJ  2340:29. 
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Koinonia  project,  Jordan  likely  joined  England  for  these  meetings.    Although 
the  conference  was  small,  Kester  wrote  his  wife  that  the  FSC  had  "made  a 
good  beginning"  among  Southern  Baptists.28   In  addition,  Kester  and  Jordan 
taught  a  seminar  on  race  relations  together  as  part  of  a  [Southern  Baptist] 
Young  Women's  Association  Conference  held  in  the  summer  of  1943.   The 
number  of  contacts  between  Kester  and  Jordan  may  not  have  been  frequent, 
but  they  were  substantial  enough  for  Kester,  upon  resigning  as  secretary  for 
the  FSC  in  late  1943,  to  write  Jordan,  addressing  him  as  "My  dear  Clarence,"  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  would  be  interested  in  the  position.   Only  a  year 
into  his  new  project  at  Koinonia,  Jordan  declined  consideration.29 

What  Jordan,  and  England  a  decade  earlier,  had  learned  at  Southern 
Seminary  regarding  ministry  in  rural  areas  is  unknown,  and  while  Jordan's 
student  pastorates  were  in  rural  areas  of  Kentucky,  most  of  his  experience  was 
in  inner-city  Louisville.   Howard  Kester's  teachings,  therefore,  assume  even 
more  importance  as  they  emerge  as  central  in  the  formation  of  Koinonia. 
The  first  findings  ever  published  by  the  Conference  of  Younger  Churchmen 
of  the  South,  which  became  the  FSC,  called  upon  "church  groups  to  make  the 


28"Subscriptions  to  Prophetic  Religion,"  Fellowship  of  Southern  Churchmen 
Manuscript  Collection,  box  23,  folder  268,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Wilson  Library, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  FSC, 
followed  by  box  and  folder  numbers).    "Fellowship  of  Southern  Churchmen  Membership," 
compiled  by  Dallas  A.  Blanchard,  18  August  1986,  FSC  23:267.  "Friends  of  the  Soil  Membership 
List,"  1  May  1943,  HAK,  reel  6.  Martin  England's  name  is  included  on  an  addendum  to  this  list. 
Bob  Herndon  to  Howard  (Kester],  30  October  1940,  HAK,  reel  5.  Howard  [Kester]  to  "My 
darling"  [Alice  Harris  Kester),  6  March  1942;  Bob  Herndon  to  [Howard  Kester],  25  February 

1941,  HAK,  reel  6.  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Kester  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Lam,  20  January  1941,  HAK, 
reel  5.  Edward  A.  McDowell  to  Howard  A.  Kester,  22  April  1941;  [Alice  Harris  Kester]  to  Mrs. 
Moors,  10  March  1941;  "A  Partial  Report  of  the  Activities  of  Howard  Kester,  Secretary  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Southern  Churchmen,  March  1  to  July  1,  1942,"  p.  1,  HAK,  reel  6.  Howard  Kester 
to  Friend,  27  February  1942,  HAK,  reel  6.  Secretary  Report  of  Activities,  1  March-1  July  1942, 
Howard  A.  Kester  Papers,  Second  Group,  Series  7,  folder  333,  Southern  Historical  Collection, 
Wilson  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

29Juliette  Mather  to  "Teacher,"  12  May  1943;  Juliette  Mather  to  Honored  Guest,  June 

1942,  HAK,  reel  6.  Howard  Kester  to  Clarence  Jordan,  16  October  1943,  CLJ  756:2:6. 
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principle  of  brotherhood  concrete  in  the  relationships  between  the  races, 
especially  in  the  economic  area."   The  language  of  at  least  one  of  Koinonia's 
purposes~"To  seek  to  conserve  the  soil,  which  we  believe  to  be  God's  holy 
earth"-directly  parallels  a  statement  in  "A  Primer  for  Friends  of  the  Soil." 
Founded  upon  "the  lordship  of  God  over  man,  the  earth  and  its  resources," 
the  FOS,  a  subgroup  of  the  FSC,  had  as  its  purpose  "to  lead  men  to  regard  the 
earth  as  holy  and  man  as  steward  of  the  Eternal."30   England  and  Jordan  may 
have  been  able  to  find  these  precedents  in  organizations  other  than  the  FSC 
or  from  individuals  other  than  Kester,  but  they  could  not  find  them  among 
fellow  Southern  Baptists. 

Most  of  the  formative  experiences,  therefore,  that  propelled  England 
and  Jordan  to  establish  Koinonia  occurred  either  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
involvement  in  Southern  Baptist  affairs  or  as  a  byproduct  of  contacts  they 
made  within  that  context.    Both  had  grown  up  in  Southern  Baptist  churches 
and  thus  from  birth  were  immersed  in  that  culture.   England  attended  a 
Baptist  college  and  there  became  involved  in  the  YMCA,  an  organization  that 
undoubtedly  helped  shape  his  views  on  race  relations.  Jordan  attended  a 
public  university  and  involved  himself  in  numerous  activities,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  the  Baptist  Student  Union  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Athens.   As  a  representative  of  the  latter,  he  attended  a  national  Y  conference 
and  found  for  the  first  time  a  community  of  like-minded  thinkers.    Both 
England  and  Jordan  attended  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.    While 
England  stayed  there  only  two  years,  he  left  to  work  in  a  Baptist  college, 
during  which  time  he  decided,  for  practical  reasons,  to  finish  his  theological 
training  at  an  American  Baptist  seminary.  Jordan  earned  graduate  degrees  at 


30"Findings,"  Conference  of  Younger  Churchmen,  27-29  May  1934,  HAK  Papers,  reel  1. 
Report  of  Howard  Kester,  21  March  1938,  HAK,  reel  3.  "Koinonia  Farm,"  promotional 
brochure,  CLJ  2341:4:9.  Eugene  Smathers,  "A  Primer  for  Friends  of  the  Soil,"  [n.  d.J,  HAK,  reel  6. 
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Southern  Seminary  and  remained  closely  affiliated  with  the  institution  while 
working  in  inner-city  Louisville.    Both  England  and  Jordan  likely  first 
encountered  Howard  Kester  through  contacts  at  Southern  Seminary.   The 
world  of  Southern  Baptists  may  have  been  limited  and  perhaps  limiting,  but 
from  within  its  circumscribed  boundaries  two  progressive  thinkers  found 
enough  support  and  encouragement  and  experienced  enough  exposure  to 
outside  influences  to  decide  to  translate  their  ideas  into  action  through  the 
establishment  of  Koinonia  Farm. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

AN  "AGRICULTURAL  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE": 

KOINONIA'S  FORMATIVE  YEARS,  1942-1948 

Once  Martin  England  and  Clarence  Jordan  decided  to  establish 
Koinonia  Farm,  they  had  to  find  a  suitable  location  and  lay  a  sturdy 
foundation  for  the  future  community.   Although  they  realized  they  would 
not  find  an  area  in  the  South  that  would  embrace  their  presence,  much  less 
their  ideals,  nevertheless  they  hoped  to  find  a  place  that  would  offer  the  least 
resistance  so  they  could  lay  the  groundwork  for  what  would  become  a 
thriving  community.   In  Koinonia's  first  few  years  in  Sumter  County,  white 
neighbors  questioned  their  presence,  and  black  neighbors,  while  welcoming 
the  work  available  there,  refused  to  move  to  the  community  and  adopt  its 
way  of  life.  The  occasional  flare-ups,  however,  were  minimal  and 
manageable,  and  Koinonia's  founders  focused  in  the  first  years  on  reclaiming 
the  farm  land,  developing  a  network  of  outside  supporters,  publicizing  the 
new  endeavor,  and  building  a  financial  base.   Koinonia's  formative  years, 
therefore,  helped  give  the  community  enough  stability  to  withstand 
opposition  to  its  presence  and  to  prepare  for  future  growth. 

Once  the  possibility  of  establishing  Koinonia  grew  real,  the  Englands 
and  Jordans  had  to  weigh  the  personal  costs  involved  in  such  a  task.  Jordan 
conveyed  that  all  the  Southern  Baptist  leaders  he  talked  with  thought 
Koinonia  was  the  "most  forward-looking  venture  that  they  had  ever  seen 
among  Baptist  ranks,"  but  he  realized  that  the  plan  called  for  plenty  of  sweat 
and  risks  of  discouragement.  It  could  easily  fail.   Nevertheless,  England  wrote 
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Jordan,  "I  cannot  get  away  from  the  deepening  conviction  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  in  this  thing."   America's  involvement  in  the  Second  World  War 
increased  the  sense  of  urgency  they  felt.   If  "democracy  is  at  stake  on  the  world 
battle  field,"  Jordan  wrote  in  May  1942,  "it  is  more  so  on  the  home  front." 
Both  England  and  Jordan  turned  down  secure  job  possibilities-England  as 
president  of  a  private  school  in  Kentucky  and  Jordan  as  pastor  of  a  large 
church  in  Louisville--to  commit  themselves  to  their  dream.    The  year  before, 
Jordan  had  turned  down  an  invitation  to  teach  at  Bessie  Tift  College,   a 
Georgia  Baptist  women's  college,  saying  that  "the  pleading  voice  of  twelve 
million  Negroes  who  are  under  the  yoke  of  oppression"  and  above  all  "the 
commanding  voice  of  Christ,  saying,  'Go!'"  compelled  him  to  decline  the 
attractive  offer.  Above  all  they  operated,  as  England  wrote  in  July  1942,  on  the 
faith  that  "the  Christian  religion  can  reconcile  differences  and  break  down 
barriers  between  people  of  different  race,  class,  and  economic  opportunity."1 

England  and  Jordan  incorporated  Koinonia  Farm  in  the  summer  of 
1942  and  had  a  brochure  printed  explaining  that  the  project  was  "[djevoted  to 
the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  application  of  his  teachings." 
Further,  the  project  sought  "to  make  a  contribution  to  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  suffer  and  are  oppressed.  ...  To  this  end,  Koinonia  Farm  dedicates  itself, 
believing  that  by  so  doing  it  seeks  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness."   Since  England  and  Jordan  "had  been  so  careful  to  test  every 
item  in  the  plan  by  what  [they]  felt  to  be  God's  will,  it  seemed  absurd  that 
[they]  should  now  hesitate  to  do"  it,  and  so  the  four  founders  moved  ahead.2 


Clarence  to  Buddie  [Jordan],  1  July  1942;  Martin  England  to  Clarence  Jordan,  23  April 
[1942];  Clarence  Jordan  to  W.  A.  Colvin,  4  June  1942;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Frank  H.  Leavell,  26 
May  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2.  Clarence  Jordan  to  C.  L.  McGinty,  11  July  1941,  CLJ  756:1:13.  Martin 
England  to  Mack  Goss,  15  July  1942,  CLJ  2340:1. 

2"Koinonia  Farm,"  promotional  brochure,  CLJ  2341:4:9.  Martin  and  Mabel  England  and 
Clarence  and  Florence  Jordan  to  "Friend,"  23  September  1942,  CLJ  756:2:3. 
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Only  by  believing  they  were  in  one  accord  with  each  other  and  were  in  clear 
understanding  of  God's  intentions  for  them  could  they  proceed  with  their 
plans  to  establish  Koinonia. 

Koinonia's  promotional  brochure  reflected  the  founders'  emphasis  on 
religious  and  agricultural  training,  thus  creating  an  appeal  as  a  mission 
endeavor.    As  an  "agricultural  missionary  enterprise,"  Koinonia  would 
demonstrate  "[scientific  and  practical  farming"  and  would  send  its  members 
to  preach  and  teach  at  "every  opportunity"  in  order  to  "relate,  through  a 
ministry  to  both  individuals  and  community,  the  entire  life  of  the  people  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  teachings,"  to  train  African-American  preachers  in 
"religion  and  agriculture,"  to  offer  apprenticeships  for  students  interested  in 
learning  Koinonia's  way  of  life,  and  to  "seek  to  conserve  the  soil,"  which  was 
"God's  holy  earth."   The  Koinonians  intended  to  establish  themselves  as 
"Christian  farmers"  at  first,  giving  themselves  time  to  assess  the  local 
environment  and  specific  needs  before  launching  their  program  in  its 
entirety.3 

Had  England  and  Jordan  emphasized  the  communal  nature  of  their 
intentions,  they  would  have  been  misunderstood.   Moreover,  had  they 
explicitly  expressed  the  interracial  aspect  of  their  work,  they  would  have  been 
criticized  and  never  would  have  gained  support.  Indeed,  Jordan  wrote  one 
friend  with  details  that  had  been  left  out  of  the  brochure  for  practical  reasons- 
that  Koinonia  would  be  a  cooperative  and  communal  project,  that  it  would  be 
interracial,  that  it  would  be  "controlled  by  investment  of  time  (life),  rather 
than  by  capital,"  that  it  would  be  based  on  the  principle  of  distribution 
according  to  need,  and  that  it  would  be  motivated  by  Christian  love  as  the 
"most  powerful  instrument  known"  for  solving  problems.    Training  African- 


3'Koinonia  Farm,"  promotional  brochure. 
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American  preachers  in  religion  and  agriculture  sounded  less  threatening 
than  affirming  the  equality  of  persons  of  all  races.  England  and  Jordan  knew 
they  had  to  couch  their  intentions  in  acceptable  language  in  order  to  gain 
support  and  focused  more  on  "religious  rather  than  economic  motives," 
thereby  operating,  according  to  one  historian,  in  "typical  American 
communitarian  style."4 

Having  stated  the  venture's  objectives  specifically,  England  and  Jordan 
began  recruiting  support  for  Koinonia  and  looking  for  the  best  location  for 
the  farm.   They  received  their  first  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  and  hoped  to 
raise  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  figure,  Jordan  noted,  one  fourth  the  price  of  a 
tank.   After  careful  study,  they  decided  that  the  east  Alabama  counties  of 
Chambers  or  Barbour  represented  the  most  typical  rural,  poor,  predominantly 
African-American,  farming  areas  in  the  Deep  South.   When  the  deal  on  a 
farm  they  intended  to  purchase  in  Alabama  fell  through  in  October  1942,  they 
learned  from  Jordan's  brother  Frank,  a  federal  farm  appraiser,  about  some 
land  available  in  Sumter  County,  Georgia,  not  too  far  south  of  Jordan's 
hometown  of  Talbotton.    The  four-hundred-acre  farm,  which  cost  seventy- 
five  hundred  dollars,  had  about  one  hundred  acres  for  cultivation,  about  one 
hundred  in  forest,  and  about  two  hundred  in  pasture.   The  land  had  one 
seedling  pecan  tree,  no  other  fruit  or  nut  tree,  and  the  garden  spot  was  knee- 
deep  in  Bermuda  grass.  On  the  property  were  a  tenant  shack,  a  run-down 
farmhouse,  and  an  old  sheet-metal  barn  and  tool  shed.   This  was  the  land 
England  and  Jordan  wanted  for  their  experiment.   Arthur  Steilburg,  a 
Louisville  businessman,  had  promised  help  with  the  down  payment,  but 


"•Clarence  Jordan  to  Mack  M.  Goss,  18  July  1942,  CLJ  2340:1.  Horace  Montgomery, 
"Georgia's  Koinonia:   A  Heritage  of  Communitarian  Ideals  and  Ordeals,"  Americana- 
Austriaca:    Beitriige  zur  Amerikakunde  3  (1974):    157-158. 
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when  he  decided  to  contribute  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  he  was  unaware 
that  the  amount  was  exactly  what  was  required.5 

Even  though  England  and  Jordan  originally  thought  that  the  Alabama 
counties  were  most  representative  of  the  dismal  plight  of  the  South,  they 
could  have  done  little  better  in  their  final  selection  of  Sumter  County, 
Georgia.    African  Americans  comprised  more  than  half  the  population  in  the 
county,  operated  more  than  half  the  farms  there,  but  owned  very  little  land. 
A  pattern  of  out-migration  and  rather  typical  relations  between  the  races 
matched  the  criteria  for  which  England  and  Jordan  searched.  Moreover,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  factors  made  Sumter  County  distinctively  typical. 
Located  about  halfway  between  Columbus  and  Albany  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state,  Sumter  adjoins  Macon  County,  one  of  two  counties  on 
which  Arthur  F.  Raper  based  his  classic  portrait  of  the  black  belt.   Sumter's 
shifting  agricultural  system  shared  many  of  the  characteristics  Raper 
attributed  to  Macon's.  Sumter  also  adjoins  Terrell  County,  later  labeled 
"Terrible  Terrell"  for  its  strong  resistance  to  change  during  the  civil  rights 
movement.    Race  relations  in  Sumter  County  and  surrounding  areas  may 
have  been  calm  in  1942,  but  they  were  to  explode  across  the  region  two 
decades  later.   Finally,  Sumter  County  is  the  site  of  the  Confederacy's  most 
infamous  prisoner-of-war  camp,  Andersonville,  thus  making  vestiges  of  the 


5Clarence  Jordan  to  Elizabeth  Hartsfield,  1  June  1942;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Charles  A 
Wells,  3  July  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Marjorie  Moore,  11  August  1942;  Aubrey  J 
Hudson  to  Clarence  Jordan,  13  August  1942,  CLJ  756:2:3.  Dallas  Lee,  The  Cotton  Patch  Evidence: 
The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the  Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York:   Harper  and  Row, 
Publishers,  1971),  31-34.  Koinonia  Newsletter,  December  1942  (most  Koinonia  newsletters  may 
be  found  in  the  Georgia  Room  stacks  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Library).  Clarence  Jordan  to 
Howard  Johnson,  17  December  1942,  CLJ  756:2:3.  Florence  Jordan,  classroom  lecture,  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  28  April  1977,  audiocassette  1404,  James  P.  Boyce  Centennial 
Library,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  John  Pennington, 
"Compassion  Led  to  Farm,  Jordan  Says,"  Atlanta  journal,  17  April  1957,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
Juanita  Deatrick,  "Koinonia:  A  Twentieth  Century  Experiment  in  Communal  Living"  (M  A 
thesis,  University  of  Georgia,  1968),  6. 
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Old  South  particularly  prominent  there.   Sumter  County  was  unique  only 
because  these  factors  were  clearly  visible,  not  because  shifting  agriculture,  race 
relations,  and  Old  South  ties  themselves  were  any  different  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  South.6 

Figures  from  federal  census  records  reveal  the  racial  breakdown  of  the 
population  and  show  a  shift  away  from  a  farm-based  economy.  Of  the 
county's  total  population  in  1940  of  24,502,  61.2  percent  was  African 
American;  in  the  county  seat,  Americus,  slightly  more  than  half  (4,855)  of  the 
9,281  residents  were  African  American.   Over  the  next  decade,  the  county 
population  decreased  to  24,208  (including  13,290  African  Americans)  while 
that  of  Americus  increased  to  11,389  (including  5,666  African  Americans, 
slightly  less  than  half  the  total).   This  change  only  partly  reflects  the  decline  in 
rural  farm  residents.  In  1940,  13,347  people,  including  9,349  African 
Americans,  lived  on  farms  in  Sumter  County;  by  1950,  the  total  had  dropped 
by  almost  half  to  6,817,  nearly  two-thirds  (4,116)  of  whom  were  African 
American.   Rural,  non-farm  residents  increased  from  1,874  in  1940  to  6,002  in 
1950. 7  The  number  of  farms  in  the  county  had  been  in  decline  since  1920, 
dropping  from  3,040  that  year  to  1,995  five  years  later  to  1,931  in  1935. 

African  Americans  operated  more  than  half  of  the  farms  in  the  county 
in  each  of  these  years,  but  very  few  owned  their  own  land.  Only  sixty-four 
African  Americans  were  full  owners  of  their  farm  land  in  1925;  by  1935  that 
number  had  declined  to  fifty-one.  Of  the  1,686  farms  in  Sumter  County  in 
1945,  only  eighty-eight  were  owned  by  African  Americans.   These  numbers 


6Arthur  F.  Raper,  Preface  to  Peasantry:    A  Tale  of  Two  Black  Belt  Counties  (Chapel 
Hill:   University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936). 

7United  States  Census,  Sixteenth  Census,  1940,  Population,  v.  II,  part  2;  table  21,  p.  21; 
table  26,  p.  296;  table  27,  p.  306;  table  30,  p.  358.  United  States  Census,  Seventeenth  Census, 
1950,  Population,  v.  II,  part  11;  table  33,  p.  58;  table  42,  p.  123;  table  48,  p.  172;  table  49,  p.  192. 
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represent  a  decline  in  economic  status  for  African  Americans,  for  at  one  time 
they  had  been  landowners  in  the  county.  At  least  165  African  Americans 
owned  a  total  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand  acres  in  the  county  in  1899, 
with  one  having  an  estate  valued  at  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
1903,  approximately  one  fifth  (197  out  of  a  total  of  976)  of  all  landowners  in 
the  county  were  African  American.8 

The  drop  in  landownership  came  in  part  because  deteriorating 
conditions  caused  many  African  Americans  to  migrate  out  of  the  area.   A  boll 
weevil  crisis  in  the  1910s  crippled  the  cotton  crop  in  twenty  counties  in 
southwest  Georgia,  and  many  farmers,  black  and  white,  lost  whatever 
property  and  profit  they  may  have  accumulated.   More  than  forty-five 
hundred  people  left  the  Albany  area  in  the  months  following  June  1916,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  African  Americans  left  Americus  at  about  the 
same  time.   The  volume  of  migration  out  of  Americus  was  so  great  that  local 
officials,  concerned  about  the  decline  in  the  number  of  laborers  and  about  the 
number  of  migrants  who  left  without  settling  their  debts,  intervened  on  at 
least  one  occasion  by  arresting  a  train  load  of  would-be  migrants,  charging 
them  with  misdemeanors,  and  then  releasing  them  after  the  train  had  left, 
preventing  their  departure  at  least  for  the  time  being.   John  Dittmer  argues 
that  few  African-American  tenants  and  croppers  left  the  black  belt  during  this 
time  because  they  were  trapped  by  indebtedness  or  contract  to  their 
landlords.9   The  sheer  number  of  African  Americans  leaving  the  Americus 


8United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1925,  Part  II,  Southern  States,  county  table  I,  p. 
418.  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  v.  I,  Statistics  by  Counties,  Part  II;  county  table 
I,  p.  504.  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1945,  v.  I,  Statistics  by  Counties,  Part  17;  county 
table  V,  p.  227.   Loren  Schweninger,  Black  Property  Owners  in  the  South,  1790-1915  (Urbana- 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1990),  table  22,  pp.  275, 298.  Enoch  Marvin  Banks,  "The  Economics 
of  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia,"  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law  23  (1905):  121. 

9John  Dittmer,  Black  Georgia  in  the  Progressive  Era,  1900-1920  (Urbana:    University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1977),  187,  188. 
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area,  however,  indicates  that  more  than  just  landowners  migrated.   A  large 
number  of  sharecroppers  must  have  escaped  northward  rather  than 
remaining  trapped  in  a  system  from  which  they  never  would  have  freed 
themselves  otherwise. 

Relations  between  the  races  in  Sumter  County  were  probably  no  better 
or  worse  than  in  similar  counties  elsewhere  in  the  South.    The  county  was 
not  renowned  for  a  high  level  of  lynching  activity,  but  neither  was  it  known 
for  congenial  and  harmonious  relations.   An  incident  that  reflects  the  area's 
typicality  more  than  anything  else  comes  from  Raper's  study  of  the 
neighboring  county.   A  traveling  blackface  minstrel  show,  this  one  composed 
of  African  Americans,  visited  the  small  town  of  Oglethorpe  in  1934.   The 
audience,  seated  in  segregated  areas,  witnessed  one  skit  in  which  an  actor 
related  the  story  of  an  African-American  preacher  from  Florida  who,  called  by 
the  Lord  to  preach  in  Americus,  preached  three  days  on  its  streets,  ignoring 
the  warnings  from  the  local  sheriff  to  move  on.   Finally  jailed,  beaten,  and 
run  out  of  town  by  the  sheriff,  the  preacher  began  his  trip  back  to  Florida. 
Along  the  way,  his  son  asked  him  three  times  '"Do  you  'spose  the  Lord 
knows  how  the  white  folks  at  'Mericus,  Georgia,  treat  us  niggers?'"   He  finally 
replied,  '"Yes,  son,  he  knows,  but  just  don't  give  a  damn!'"   Most  likely  used 
in  other  performances  and  set  in  each  case  in  whatever  the  nearest  large  town 
was,  this  skit  was  just  one  of  a  series  performed  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
the  audience  barely  had  time  to  laugh  before  getting  caught  up  in  the  next 
one.  Jack  Temple  Kirby  labeled  this  skit  "a  metaphor  for  the  gamut  of  feelings 
and  conventions  of  rural  and  small  town  race  relations."   The  "remarkable 
combination  of  tension,  danger,  and  mirth  during  the  Oglethorpe  minstrel 
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show,"  he  asserted,  reflected  conditions  in  numerous  small  towns  across  the 
South,  including  those  in  Americus,  Georgia.10 

The  state  of  race  relations  typified  by  the  minstrel  skit  and  the  poor 
agricultural  system  combined  to  make  Sumter  County  a  desolate  place  for 
African  Americans.   Raper  had  concluded  a  few  years  earlier  about 
neighboring  Macon  County  that  the  "collapse  of  the  plantation  system, 
rendered  inevitable  by  its  exploitation  of  land  and  labor,  [left]  in  its  wake 
depleted  soil,  shoddy  livestock,  inadequate  farm  equipment,  crude 
agricultural  practices,  crippled  institutions,  a  defeated  and  impoverished 
people."11    The  situation  was  much  the  same  in  Sumter  County,  and  those 
African  Americans  who  saw  their  way  clear  to  a  better  life  often  left  the  area 
in  order  to  attain  it.  Martin  England  and  Clarence  Jordan  hoped  that  their 
work  at  Koinonia  Farm  would  offer  these  rural  folk  an  alternative  to 
migration,  a  chance  to  make  a  living  by  farming,  and  a  way  to  free  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  indebtedness.  Indeed,  the  large  number  of  displaced 
farm  workers  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  making  their  own  way  in  inner- 
city  Louisville  had  been  part  of  the  impetus  that  made  Jordan  finally  act  on 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  he  had  been  formulating  for  nearly  a  decade.  Both 
men  knew  "that  the  needs  of  Negroes  must  be  somehow  met  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  [S]outh  if  the  problem  of  the  Negro  migration  to  the  cities  [was]  to 
be  solved,"  as  England  wrote  in  May  1942.12 


10In  Lynching  in  the  New  South:   Georgia  and  Virginia,  1880-1930  (Urbana  and 
Chicago:   University  of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  W.  Fitzhugh  Brundage  lists  five  lynchings,  all  of 
African-American  men,  in  Sumter  County  between  1898  and  1920;  see  pp.  273, 277, 279.  Jack 
Temple  Kirby,  Rural  Worlds  Lost:   The  American  South,  1920-1960  (Baton  Rouge:   Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1987),  251-252.  Reference  to  minstrel  show,  cited  by  Kirby,  comes  from 
Raper,  Preface  to  Peasantry,  392-394. 

^Raper,  Preface  to  Peasantry,  3. 

'2MarrJn  England  to  Dr.  Howard,  17  May  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2. 
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Mabel  England  and  Florence  Jordan  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
Koinonia  project,  but  they  and  their  husbands  decided  to  send  the  men  ahead 
to  repair  the  house  before  the  families  joined  them.    Even  though  Mabel 
England  had  grown  up  in  Birmingham  and  was  unfamiliar  with  farm  work, 
she  was  nevertheless  an  adventurer  in  her  own  right,  having  gone  with  her 
husband  to  Burma  and  having  given  birth  to  three  children  there.    Moreover, 
she  knew  of  her  husband's  interests  in  experimental  ventures,  and  thus,  she 
said  later,  "it  was  not  a  bombastic  brand  new  idea"  when  he  first  told  her 
about  the  project  that  would  become  Koinonia.   Florence  Kroeger  (Jordan) 
had  been  warned  by  her  future  husband  that  if  she  married  him,  she  would 
never  be  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  a  large  First  Baptist  Church,  a  prominent 
and  desirable  position  for  Baptist  women  of  her  generation.   She,  too,  was  not 
surprised  when  the  Koinonia  project  came  to  fruition,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  had  spent  her  entire  life  in  Louisville,  she  knew  she  could  learn  farm 
life.   Nevertheless,  the  living  space  at  the  farm  was  inadequate  for  both 
families,  and  Florence  Jordan  had  just  delivered  her  second  child  in 
September  and  was  not  yet  up  to  the  rustic  conditions  on  the  farm.13 

Much  work  faced  England  and  Jordan  upon  their  arrival  in  November 
1942,  and  the  two  preachers-turned-farmers  provided  quite  a  spectacle  for 
their  neighbors.    Even  though  both  had  agricultural  training,  neither  had 
much  practical  experience.  Jordan  later  made  fun  of  their  earliest  efforts  by 
saying  that  they  would  climb  to  their  rooftop  every  morning  to  see  what  the 
neighboring  farmer  was  doing,  planting  when  he  planted  and  plowing  when 
he  plowed.  They  also  planted  a  garden,  hitching  each  other  to  the  plow  on 


"Biographical  Data  on  Englands,"  Beverly  England  Williams  to  author,  September 
1992.  Martin  England  to  Marjorie  Moore,  29  May  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2.  Mabel  Orr  England, 
interview  by  David  Stricklin,  16  August  1984,  number  2,  transcript,  Institute  for  Oral  History, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 
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occasion  to  lay  off  the  rows.  Their  efforts  were  fruitful,  however,  as  they  had 
enough  surplus  meat  from  butchering  a  sow  and  extra  milk  and  butter  to 
share  with  their  black  and  white  neighbors  in  an  effort  to  build  good  relations 
with  them.14 

Neighborly  sharing  did  not  dispel  all  local  hostility,  however.   Jordan 
witnessed  very  early  the  speed  with  which  news,  good  or  bad,  could  spread 
through  the  area  when  he  joined  the  nearby  Rehobeth  Baptist  Church  the 
first  Sunday  in  December.   Even  though  he  and  England  had  told  no  one  that 
they  were  ministers,  Rehobeth's  pastor  already  knew.   As  Jordan  wrote  his 
wife,  "there's  a  grapevine  somewhere."15  That  same  grapevine  made 
Koinonia  an  immediate  target  for  white  residents  averse  to  any  perceived 
threat  to  the  area's  way  of  life.  Within  the  first  few  weeks  after  England  and 
Jordan  arrived,  they  hired  an  African-American  laborer.   He  moved  into  the 
old  tenant  shack  but  lived  under  no  worse  conditions  than  did  his  two 
coworkers  in  the  dilapidated  farm  house.   The  three  knew  they  were 
violating  the  dictates  of  local  custom  by  eating  their  meals  together,  but  as 
England  explained  later,  dividing  the  three  men  at  mealtime,  after  working 
side  by  side  all  day,  just  did  not  make  sense.  Most  importantly,  in  spite  of 
some  ambivalence  on  the  man's  part,  England  and  Jordan  knew  that 
segregating  themselves  at  meals  violated  the  founding  principles  of 
Koinonia. 

According  to  a  story  favored  and  told  by  the  founders  in  the  years 
following,  local  tempers  flared  when  word  spread  of  the  new  neighbors' 


14Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  36.  Martin  England,  classroom  lecture,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  29  October  1976,  audiocassette  1485,  James  P.  Boyce  Centennial  Library, 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky.   Newsletter,  December  1942. 

15Clarence  Jordan  to  Florence  Jordan,  7  December  1942,  read  by  Lenny  Jordan, 
audiocassette  CJ57C,  Koinonia  Partners  Library,  Americus,  Georgia. 
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eating  arrangement.  A  carload  of  men  arrived  at  the  farm  one  evening  to 
investigate.   Upon  confirming  the  reports,  they  announced  they  were  from 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  that  they  did  not  allow  the  sun  to  set  on  anybody  who 
ate  with  "niggers."   Jordan  did  not  respond  immediately  to  the  intimidation, 
giving  himself  long  enough  to  think  through  his  reply.   Suddenly,  he  smiled 
broadly,  shook  the  spokesman's  hand  vigorously,  and  said  he  was  a  Baptist 
preacher  with  seminary  training  who  had  read  about  persons  who  had  power 
over  the  sun  but  had  never  anticipated  meeting  one  (Joshua  10).  The  leader, 
stunned,  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  and  then  talked  in  a  more 
friendly  fashion  with  Jordan  as  the  sun  set.16   Humor  defused  the  immediate 
hostility,  but  it  did  not  reduce  the  continued  threat  posed  by  local  discomfort 
at  Koinonia's  presence.   England  and  Jordan  may  have  been  capable  of 
challenging  Jim  Crowism  within  the  region,  but  they  were  reminded 
repeatedly  that  the  changes  they  advocated  would  come  slowly,  if  at  all. 

That  first  year  included  more  than  the  usual  hardships  one  would 
anticipate  in  reclaiming  spent  land.   Jordan  wrote,  "We  are  facing 
tremendous  difficulties  as  we  prepare  to  make  a  crop.  With  practically  no 
stock,  implements,  and  tools,  and  government  restriction  on  nearly  all  items, 
we've  really  got  a  job  on  our  hands. "17  The  new  farmers  lacked  necessary 
tools,  supplies,  and  resources.  Particularly  onerous,  however,  were  the 
government  regulations  enacted  because  of  the  war.  England  and  Jordan 
could  not  obtain  a  permit  to  build  a  second  residence  for  the  Jordan  family. 
Finally,  they  received  permission  to  build  a  garage  and  tool  shop,  to  which 
they  added  a  second-floor  apartment.   Florence  Jordan  and  the  two  children 


16Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  37-38.  Martin  England,  classroom  lecture,  29  October 
1976,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

17Clarence  Jordan  to  Howard  Johnson,  7  January  1943,  CLJ  756:2:4. 
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arrived  at  their  new  home  in  April  1943.   Mabel  England  and  the  three 
England  children  had  arrived  at  Koinonia  earlier,  and  the  England  family 
continued  living  in  the  old  farmhouse.   Mabel  England  tried  to  be 
understanding  when  the  men  obtained  a  permit  to  build  a  chicken  house  that 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  luxurious  building  on  the  farm.18 

A  diary  Jordan  kept  that  first  year  reveals  that  he  and  England  spent 
their  time  erecting  or  repairing  buildings,  buying  and  breeding  cattle  and 
hogs,  raising  chickens,  planting  crops,  and  doing  other  routine  farm  tasks.   In 
addition,  both  men  traveled  on  speaking  tours;  became  involved  in  local 
churches  by  teaching  Sunday  School  classes,  preaching  revivals,  and  leading 
music;  taught  classes  on  farm  machinery  and  gardening;  received  curious 
visitors;  and  tried  to  get  to  know  their  neighbors.  This  latter  task  included 
dispelling  rumors  that  England  was  a  foreigner  from  Burma  and  that  Jordan 
was  a  spy  with  a  German  wife  (she  was  of  German  descent).  Anxieties  already 
high  because  of  the  world  war,  the  farm's  neighbors  questioned  anyone 
suspicious.19 

The  exact  state  of  finances  that  first  year,  or  for  any  given  period  in 
Koinonia's  history,  is  difficult  to  determine  from  existing  records.    What  is 
clear  is  that  Koinonia  depended  on  gifts  and  evidently  had  a  few  significant 
backers.   Steilburg  sent  another  large  contribution  in  late  1942,  but  money 
arrived  mainly  in  a  steady  trickle  as  Baptist  groups  and  individuals  across  the 
South  pledged  twenty-five  dollars  to  buy  one  acre  at  a  time.   Many  others  sent 
smaller  contributions.    A  church  in  Louisville  pledged  thirty-five  hundred 


18Diary,  11  January  1943,  CLJ  756:18:3.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Halleck  to  Clarence  Jordan,  6  January 
1943,  CLJ  756:2:4.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  40-41.  Mabel  Orr  England,  interview  by  David 
Stricklin,  number  2. 

19Diary,  passim  1943,  CLJ  756:18:3.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Arthur  Steilberg,  n.  d.  [summer 
1943],  fragment,  CLJ  2340:1. 
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dollars,  and  various  other  benefactors  sent  gifts  for  specific  projects,  such  as 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Halleck,  who  sent  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor.20   Somehow  Koinonia  had  enough  money  to  make  mortgage 
payments,  buy  livestock,  erect  new  buildings,  support  two  families,  and  pay 
high  wages  to  a  few  laborers.  The  farm  had  good  output  very  early,  but  not 
enough  to  finance  all  of  the  expenditures  of  the  first  few  years. 

A  major  investment  that  first  year  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
successful  enterprises  and  a  substantial  means  of  support  for  Koinonia's  early 
years.   Jordan's  diary  indicates  that  the  first  one  hundred  chickens  arrived  in 
February  1943,  with  two  hundred  more  arriving  in  March  and  five  hundred 
in  April.    That  summer  Jordan  wrote  that  Koinonia  had  gone  in  "rather 
heavy  for  chickens"  because  of  "the  extreme  scarcity  of  poultry  and  eggs"  in 
the  area,  because  he  had  "majored  in  poultry  in  college,  and  because  the 
farmers  here  sorely  need  something  besides  cotton  and  peanuts  to  turn  to." 
The  success  Koinonia  had  with  its  commercial  flock  interested  some 
neighbors  in  raising  chickens  themselves,  and  Koinonia  for  a  time  operated 
an  egg  marketing  cooperative  to  which  approximately  six  farmers  brought 
their  eggs  to  be  cleaned,  graded,  candled,  and  packed.  Koinonia's  poultry 
enterprise  was  featured  in  January  1951  in  Progressive  Farmer,  which 
reported  that  it  earned  for  its  eggs  a  six-cent  premium  above  current  market 
prices  because  of  their  high  quality.21 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  farm  operation,  the  Koinonians  created 
some  minimal  community  structure  and  focused  on  outreach  programs  to 


20Diary,  passim  1943.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Halleck  to  Clarence  Jordan,  6  January  1943,  CLJ 
756:2:4.   Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  40-41. 

21Diary,  passim  1943.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Arthur  Steilberg,  n.  d.  [summer  1943], 
fragment,  CLJ  2340:1.  S.  R.  Winters,  "Parson-Poultryman,"  Progressive  Farmer  (January  1951), 
CLJ  756:29:13. 
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their  neighbors.  Jordan  insisted  that  the  koinonia  practiced  by  the  early 
church  be  implemented  on  the  farm.   All  property  and  all  income  would  be 
held  jointly,  and  all  decisions,  financial  and  otherwise,  would  be  made 
communally.    The  two  families  lived  as  one  large  family,  maintaining 
separate  residences  but  sharing  some  meals  and  living  off  a  common  purse. 
Visitors  and  short-term  volunteers  frequented  the  farm,  participating  in  the 
common  life  but  not  pledging  to  become  members  of  the  Koinonia 
community. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  several  area  African  Americans  lived  and 
worked  at  the  farm,  and  Koinonians  hoped  they  would  join  the  community. 
The  man  whose  presence  brought  the  visit  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
evidently  an  employee  who  stayed  only  a  short  time.   Another  man,  Denis 
Alman,  was  hired  within  Koinonia's  first  year  as  a  farm  laborer,  then  chose  to 
give  up  his  pay,  gained  access  to  the  communally-owned  car,  and  began  the 
membership  process.   Minutes  from  a  meeting  held  in  1962,  reflecting  on 
Koinonia's  early  history,  indicate  that  "things  then  broke  apart  rather  quickly 
and  [Alman]  left  within  a  few  months."  In  December  1943  and  January  1944, 
two  families,  both  named  Johnson  and  both  Sumter  County  natives,  moved 
to  the  farm.22   Uninterested  in  communal  life,  they  maintained  essentially  a 
sharecropper  relationship  with  Koinonia.    All  of  these  African  Americans 
lived  at  Koinonia,  and  others  worked  on  the  farm  as  word  spread  that 
Koinonia  paid  a  higher  daily  wage  and  treated  laborers  more  fairly  than  other 
area  farmers.   Although  grateful  for  the  better  conditions  at  Koinonia,  most 
refused  to  move  to  the  farm  out  of  fear  of  repercussions  from  local  white 
people  and  ostracism  from  fellow  African  Americans.   They  did,  however,  eat 


22"Notes  on  Meeting  at  Koinonia  Farm,"  10-12  February  1962,  CLJ  756:19:1.  Diary,  30 
December  1943.  "Koinonia  Farm  Second  Anniversary,"  pamphlet. 
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some  meals  with  the  Englands  and  Jordans,  particularly  at  noon.   The  earlier 
intimidation  had  failed  to  force  Koinonia's  leaders  to  curtain  this  practice, 
which  continued  to  enrage  some  white  Sumter  Countians. 

Paying  higher  wages  was  already  an  affront  to  local  economic 
standards,  but  the  Koinonians  involved  themselves  in  other  ways  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  living  conditions  for  local  African  Americans.    By  these 
actions,  they  further  exacerbated  local  hostilities  against  them.   During  the 
war  years,  for  example,  England  and  Jordan  obtained  extra  gasoline  rations 
stamps  which  they  used  to  pay  for  the  fuel  needed  to  transport  children  to 
school,  since  county  school  buses  did  not  service  the  African-American 
school  system.    When  officials  of  the  white  schools  complained,  the  ration 
board  refused  to  stop  issuing  the  extra  stamps.   Koinonians  raised  several 
hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a  school  bus,  but  ostensibly  the  school  board 
prohibited  them  from  doing  so.23 

Koinonians'  willingness  to  transport  African-American  children  was 
just  one  activity  that  riled  the  local  community  and  county  school 
superintendent  E.  L.  Bridges.  D.  B.  Nicholson,  state  Baptist  student  work 
director  and  mentor  of  Jordan,  visited  Americus  in  1944  and  found  tensions 
running  high  as  a  result  of  Koinonia's  work.   The  county  school  board  had 
called  in  R.  L.  Cousins,  the  director  of  African-American  education  in 
Georgia,  because  it  was  unable  to  keep  African-American  teachers  in  the 
county.   Superintendent  Bridges  claimed  that  Jordan's  program  was  ruining 
the  work  among  African  Americans  and  hoped  that  Cousins  could  help 
mediate  the  situation  and  encourage  the  teachers  to  keep  their  jobs. 
Nicholson's  inquiries  revealed,  however,  that  neighboring  counties  paid 


23P.  D.  East,  "East  Side,"  Petal  Paper,  14  May  1959,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Lee,  Cotton 
Patch  Evidence,  42-43.  Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community:  The 
Story  of  Koinonia  Farm  (Charlottesville:    University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  51. 
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their  teachers  more  and  conducted  longer  school  years  and  that  Sumter 
County  teachers  could  often  make  more  money  working  as  domestics. 
Nicholson  believed  that  the  board  of  education  was  just  "in  the  mood  to  lay 
all  the  blame  on  Clarence."24 

What  was  most  disturbing  to  the  superintendent  was  the  Koinonians' 
advocacy  of  pacifism,  a  unpatriotic  practice  at  a  time  when  Americans  needed 
to  unite  against  German  and  Japanese  aggression.  Jordan  had  been  calling  for 
Christians  not  to  enlist  in  military  service  and  for  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
world-wide  conflict  since  before  America  entered  the  Second  World  War.25 
Koinonians  continued  to  work  for  pacifism  and  nonviolence  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  of  their  views.   Superintendent  Bridges  complained  about  a 
letter  Florence  Jordan  had  written  to  her  daughter's  teacher,  requesting  her 
not  to  require  the  daughter's  participation  in  a  school  play  that  advocated  the 
buying  of  war  bonds.26  The  superintendent  seemed  to  have  had  a  personal 
vendetta  against  the  Jordans,  more  so  than  against  the  Englands.  Clarence 
Jordan  had  grown  up  just  fifty  miles  from  Sumter  County  and,  as  a  fellow 
Georgian,  perhaps  could  not  be  dismissed  as  easily  as  an  outside  agitator. 

Nicholson  revealed  also  that  the  opposition  to  Koinonia  was  not 
limited  to  Sumter  County,  stating  that  he  had  been  told  to  "put  a  soft  peddle" 
on  his  efforts  to  help  Jordan  because  they  were  hurting  the  state  Baptist 
student  program.   J.  Maurice  Trimmer,  pastor  of  Macon's  white  First  Baptist 
Church  and  chairman  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  committee  that 
oversaw  student  work,  had  received  complaints  from  pastors  about  Jordan's 


24D.  B.  Nicholson  to  J.  W.  Jordan,  31  July  1944,  CLJ  756:2:7. 

25Clarence  Jordan  to  David  Morgan,  18  July  1941;  Clarence 
11,  CLJ  756:1:13 

26D.  B.  Nicholson  to  J.  W.  Jordan,  31  July  1944,  CLJ  756:2:7. 


25Clarence  Jordan  to  David  Morgan,  18  July  1941;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Juliette  Mather,  5 
July  1941,  CLJ  756:1:13 
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work.   Nicholson  thought  that  most  Georgia  Baptist  pastors  were  "in 
sympathy  with  the  thing  Clarence  [was]  trying  to  do"  but  felt  that  he  was 
going  too  fast.   "If  Clarence  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  slow  enough  so  that 
his  friends  could  go  along  with  him,"  wrote  Nicholson,  "it  is  probable  that  he 
could  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the  long  run."27 

Opposition  appeared  to  diminish  for  a  time  after  1944.   The  Atlanta 
Constitution  featured  the  farm  in  an  article  in  May  1945,  praising  the  "unique 
project  of  practical  Christianity"  that  brought  "productivity  to  wasting  land 
and  hope  to  oppressed,  struggling  souls."  The  article  gave  Jordan  a  public 
forum  in  which  to  explain  that  the  farm  focused  on  "co-operation  rather  than 
competition"  and  was  to  the  rural  community  what  the  settlement  house  was 
to  the  city  slum.  He  was  able  to  describe  what  he  believed  was  wrong  with 
contemporary  white  society  and  to  elaborate  on  the  changes  he  hoped 
Koinonia  Farm  was  facilitating.    A  similar  article  ran  in  the  Charlotte  Nezvs 
that  same  month  when  Jordan  spoke  in  the  area.   This  journalistic  attention 
helped  Koinonians  clarify  misconceptions  about  their  project  and  spread  its 
reputation  through  the  secular  press.28 

Koinonia's  reputation  also  continued  to  spread  through  religious 
networks.  Jordan  remained  an  active  speaker  in  spite  of  the  demands  of 
running  a  farm.   He  appeared  primarily  at  events  sponsored  by  groups 
affiliated  with  Southern  Baptists,  although  by  the  late  1940s  he  had  gained 
popularity  among  northern  and  western  American  Baptists  also.    In  addition, 
Jordan  accepted  writing  assignments  for  the  American  Baptist  Publication 


27Ibid. 

28Tina  Ransom,  "Farm  Grows  Prosperous  on  Science,  Christianity,"  clipping  labeled 
Atlanta  Constitution,  hand  dated  19  May  1945[?);  Dick  Young,  "Unique  Georgia  Farm  Blends 
Christianity  and  Agriculture,"  Charlotte  News,  4  May  1945,  CLJ  756:28:10. 
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Society,  thus  giving  him  even  more  visibility  in  American  Baptist  circles.29 
Jordan  may  not  have  realized  yet  the  pragmatic  need  to  move  beyond  the 
denomination  to  which  he  had  already  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  and  may 
have  merely  responded  to  whatever  invitations  he  received,  whatever  their 
source.   His  work  among  American  Baptists,  however,  represents  steps  Jordan 
was  taking  outside  of  the  confines  of  his  own  denomination.    Even  though 
his  message  of  the  work  Koinonia  was  doing  in  race  relations  and  pacifism 
resonated  among  a  segment  of  Southern  Baptist  listeners,  they  were  too  few 
to  offer  significant  enough  support  to  keep  Koinonia  going,  particularly  in 
Koinonia's  future  when  outside  support  would  prove  critical.    With  each 
speaking  engagement  and  publication,  Jordan  attracted  interested  contributors 
and  potential  members  to  Koinonia. 

In  print  and  in  sermons,  Jordan  laid  out  the  basic  precepts  of  Koinonia 
in  an  effort  to  explain  the  community  and  to  build  support.   The  first 
principle  of  koinonia,  according  to  his  understanding  of  the  passages  in  Acts, 
called  for  common,  rather  than  individual,  ownership  of  property. 
Motivated  by  Christian  love,  members  of  a  koinonia  group  would  forsake 
their  personal  possessions  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  community.   The  second 
principle  advocated  distribution  according  to  need,  not  according  to  status  or 
entitlement.   Finally,  belief  in  the  "complete  equality  and  freedom  of  every 
believer,  regardless  of  racial  background"  rounded  out  the  interpretation  of 
koinonia.   Having  settled  on  these  three  principles,  Jordan  added  a  fourth,  a 
commitment  to  nonviolence,  that  fell  outside  of  the  specific  biblical  teachings 
on  koinonia  but  that  he  believed  was  central  to  other  teachings  of  Jesus.   As 
children  of  God,  Koinonians  were  increasingly  partakers  of  God's  nature  of 


29Speaking  Engagements,  1940-1948,  CLJ  756:93.  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald  to  Clarence 
Jordan,  4  November  1946,  CLJ  756:2:9;  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald  to  Clarence  Jordan,  4  February 
1947,  CLJ  756:2:10. 
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redemptive  love,  thereby  requiring  them  to  live  lives  free  of  violence,  hatred, 
and  revenge.30  With  each  sermon  and  publication,  Jordan  presented  the 
engaging  message  of  Koinonia  and  attracted  interested  contributors  and 
potential  members. 

As  a  result,  visitors  and  volunteers  frequented  the  community. 
Koinonia's  founders  had  hoped  to  institute  a  series  of  apprenticeship 
programs  at  the  farm,  and  even  though  this  facet  never  materialized  in  any 
formal  way,  a  variety  of  people  found  themselves  drawn  to  Koinonia.    Future 
Koinonian  Howard  Johnson  had  heard  Jordan  speak  at  a  Baptist  meeting  in 
June  1942  and  had  also  read  of  plans  for  Koinonia  in  a  non-Baptist 
publication;  he  brought  several  of  his  friends  from  the  Baptist  Student  Union 
at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (now  Auburn  University)  to  Koinonia  for  a 
weekend  early  in  1943  and  again  in  March  1944.   Foy  Valentine  had  heard 
Jordan  when  he  spoke  at  Baylor  University  in  Texas.   Valentine  spent  the 
summer  of  1944  at  Koinonia  working  on  the  farm,  leading  a  boys'  club  on 
Friday  afternoons,  participating  in  two  revivals,  speaking  one  Sunday 
evening  at  Rehobeth  church,  and  making  trips  to  town  to  sell  eggs  and  buy 
groceries.   Willie  Pugh  heard  Jordan  speak  at  Blue  Mountain  College,  a 
Baptist  school  in  Mississippi.   She  spent  part  of  the  summers  of  1945  and  1946 
at  Koinonia,  in  between  her  years  teaching,  before  moving  there  in  the 
summer  of  1947.31   All  of  these  early  visitors  and  future  residents  first  heard 


^Clarence  Jordan  wrote  about  the  first  three  principles  in  "The  Meaning  of  Christian 
Fellowship,"  Prophetic  Religion:    A  journal  of  Christian  Faith  and  Action  7  (Spring  1946):   5,  6, 
HAK,  reel  12.  These  three  and  the  fourth  appeared  a  decade  later  in  Clarence  Jordan, 
"Christian  Community  in  the  South,"  journal  of  Religious  Thought  14  (Autumn-Winter  1956- 
1957):  29,  30.  Conrad  Browne  asserts  that  the  four  principles  were  firmly  in  place  when  they 
arrived  at  Koinonia  in  1949.  "Con  and  Ora  Browne  on  their  Koinonia  Experience,"  7  September 
1989,  audiocassette  CJ58F,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 

31T.  Howard  Johnson,  Jr.,  to  Clarence  Jordan,  11  August  1942,  CLJ  756:2:3.  Mabel  England 
to  Howard  [Johnson],  17  February  1943,  CLJ  756:2:4.  Mabel  Orr  England,  interview  by  David 
Stricklin,  number  2.  Joseph  M.  Conley  to  Clarence  Jordan,  30  October  1944,  CLJ  756:2:7.  Foy 
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of  Koinonia  from  within  their  denominational  network.    That  people  came 
to  stay,  rather  than  to  visit  temporarily,  reveals  that  a  need  existed  for  a  place 
for  young,  white  Southern  Baptists  to  involve  themselves  actively  in 
improving  race  relations.   These  additional  people  filled  needs  for  Koinonia 
also,  providing  extra  labor  to  ease  the  workload  and  establishing  the 
community  more  firmly. 

The  need  for  residents  increased  when  the  England  family  left  in 
August  1944  to  prepare  to  return  to  the  mission  field  in  Burma.   Their 
understanding  with  the  Jordans  had  been  that  they  would  go  back  to  Burma 
once  the  war  had  subsided  and  conditions  permitted  their  return.   Their 
leaving  Koinonia  was  difficult  for  them  and  the  Jordans,  however,  as  the 
Englands  had  become  very  attached  to  the  people  at  Rehobeth  church  in  their 
short  time  there  and  as  the  Jordans  were  left  as  the  only  permanent  residents 
at  Koinonia.    The  Englands  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  Koinonia, 
visiting  it  the  next  year  before  leaving  for  Burma  and  keeping  in  touch  over 
the  years.32   Moreover,  the  Englands'  leaving  marked  the  beginning  of  what 
would  become  the  typical  pattern  of  Koinonians,  that  of  coming  to  the 
community,  devoting  a  few  years  of  their  lives  to  the  work  there,  and  then 
leaving  to  pursue  other  opportunities.33 


Valentine,  telephone  interview  by  author,  20  April  1990.  Foy  Valenbne  to  Howard  Johnson,  10 
August  1944,  CLJ  756:2:7.  Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author,  June  20,  1992. 
Minutes,  20  January  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16. 

32Mabel  Or  England,  interview  by  David  Stricklin,  number  2.  Marbn  England  to  Dr. 
Howard,  17  May  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2.   Beverly  England  Williams,  "The  First  Year,"  in  Koinonia 
Remembered:   The  First  Fifty  Years,  ed.  Kay  N.  Weiner  (Americus,  Ga.:   A  Koinonia 
Publication,  1992),  12.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Howard  Johnson,  12  September  1945,  CLJ  756:2:8. 

33The  exceptions  to  this  pattern  include  Florence  and  Clarence  Jordan,  who  lived  at 
Koinonia  for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  Will  Wittkamper,  who  came  to  Koinonia  in  1953  and  lived 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  a  few  retired  persons  who  came  to  Koinonia  in  the  1970s,  some 
of  whom  are  still  living  there.   Margaret  Wittkamper  left  Koinonia  in  July  1994  to  live  with 
one  of  her  children.  She  died  in  May  1996. 
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Even  though  Koinonia  did  not  attract  a  critical  mass  of  members  until 
1948,  usually  at  least  one  other  person  interested  in  membership  was  in 
residence  with  the  Jordans  after  the  Englands  left.   Most  notable  was  Harry 
Atkinson,  who  moved  to  Koinonia  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  created  by 
the  Englands'  departure.    Born  in  Philadelphia  and  raised  in  the  Moravian 
church  in  North  Carolina,  Atkinson  had  moved  to  Florida  following 
graduation  from  high  school.   He  became  a  Baptist  and  attended  Stetson, 
where  he  first  encountered  Jordan  when  he  spoke  at  the  Baptist  college. 
Atkinson  stayed  at  Koinonia  less  than  a  year  before  entering  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Texas,  where  he  met  his  future  wife  Allene, 
a  Baptist  and  Baptist  college  graduate  from  Missouri.  The  two  spent  their 
courtship  discussing  whether  or  not  they  could  commit  themselves  to  live  at 
Koinonia  and  decided  to  move  there  and  marry  in  April  1946.   They  returned 
to  Texas  that  autumn  so  Harry  could  finish  seminary  but  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  community  over  the  next  decade.   When  they  left,  Henry  Dunn,  who 
had  visited  previously,  moved  to  Koinonia  and  lived  there  for  almost  a  year. 
Willie  Pugh  moved  to  Koinonia  about  the  time  he  left.34  The  early 
association  of  the  Atkinsons  with  the  community  constitutes  them  as  the  first 
members  other  than  the  founding  families,  even  though  membership  still 
had  no  clear  definition. 

Although  these  people  helped  with  the  work,  so  few  of  them  lived  at 
Koinonia  at  any  one  time  that  it  lacked  sufficient  labor  to  run  the  farm.   One 
of  the  African-American  families  named  Johnson  continued  as  resident 
employees,  but  Jordan's  travel  schedule  and  the  transitory  nature  of 
volunteers  interfered  with  the  need  for  steady  labor.   At  one  point  Jordan 


34Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson,  telephone  interview  by  author,  24  August  1992.  Minutes, 
20  January  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  46. 


agreed  to  use  German  prisoners  of  war  that  were  made  available  for  use  for 
farmers  in  the  county.   Harry  Atkinson  recalled  later  that  the  labor  shortage  at 
the  farm  made  the  Koinonians  grateful  for  the  work  of  the  Germans  and  that 
they  did  not  question  whether  or  not  using  the  prisoners  conflicted  with 
Koinonia's  purpose.35   Given  their  position  on  the  war  and  their 
commitment  to  help  the  oppressed  locally,  their  willingness  to  use  persons 
held  against  their  will  in  a  war  that  Koinonians  opposed  suggests  either  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  contradiction  in  their  action  or  that  they  were  so 
desperate  for  workers  that  they  compromised  their  standards.   Perhaps  the 
Koinonians  were  learning  already  that,  in  order  to  be  the  most  effective,  they 
were  going  to  have  to  adjust  their  idealism  and  adapt  their  strategies  to  the 
reality  of  their  situation.   Even  so,  the  use  of  prisoners  of  war  seems 
completely  out  of  keeping  with  Koinonia's  principles. 

However  idealistic,  Koinonia's  founders  never  intended  to  impose 
their  views  on  other  people.   Clarence  Jordan  had  a  forum  for  spreading  his 
views  in  the  large  number  of  speaking  engagements  he  accepted.  On  the  local 
level,  however,  they  thought  that  setting  an  example,  being  a  demonstration 
plot,  was  the  best  approach;  further,  they  hoped  that  other  people,  both  those 
who  heard  Jordan  speak  and  those  who  observed  Koinonians'  lifestyles, 
would  be  attracted  to  Koinonia  because  of  their  example.    Before  moving  to 
Sumter  County,  Jordan  described  Koinonia's  approach  by  writing,  "At  first 
we'll  set  up  simply  as  farmers,  trying  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
establishing  ourselves  as  good  neighbors  and  citizens.   When  we  feel  that  we 
are  a  part  of  the  community,  and  are  accepted  as  such,  we'll  try  to  bring  in 


Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson,  telephone  interview  by  author.   Ulrich  Graute,  "What 
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German  prisoners  of  war  in  Georgia,  see  Kathy  Roe  Coker,  "World  War  II  Prisoners  of  War  in 
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(Winter  1992):  837-861.  * 
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some  of  the  principles  we  cherish.   In  this  way,  it  will  be  a  growth  from 
within,  rather  than  being  a  system  imposed  from  without."36 

That  growth  was  slow  in  coming;  the  acceptance,  even  slower, 
although  early  indications  hint  that  the  Koinonians  had  secured  for 
themselves  a  place,  however  tenuous,  in  the  region.   Jordan  had  reported 
initially  upon  arriving  in  Sumter  County  that  rather  than  the  "bitter 
antagonism"  he  had  feared,  he  had  found  instead  "the  utmost  friendliness 
and  cooperation."   Within  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  encountered 
enough  resistance  to  write  that  "while  there  has  been  some  thunder,  the 
lightening  hasn't  struck."37   The  extent  of  that  resistance  in  Koinonia's 
formative  years  was  limited  to  skirmishes  with  school  officials,  warnings 
from  local  white  people  about  the  potential  repercussions  of  the  Koinonians' 
intentions,  general  curiosity,  and,  primarily,  reluctance  on  the  part  of  most 
Sumter  Countians  to  move  to  Koinonia. 

In  spite  of  the  resistance,  however,  the  Koinonians  worked  to  secure  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  area  and  welcomed  gestures  of  friendship  and 
neighborly  sharing.  Jordan  still  received  invitations  to  speak  in  local 
churches  as  late  as  1945,  and  members  of  the  Rehobeth  church  evidently 
welcomed  Koinonians  warmly  in  their  early  years  in  the  county.    When  the 
Englands  left  in  September  1944,  for  instance,  Rehobeth's  minister  invited 
them  to  stand  at  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  on  their  last  Sunday  so  that  church 
members  could  extend  their  best  wishes.   Several  slipped  money  into  the 
Englands'  hands.   Then  in  April  1946  the  women  of  the  church  hosted  a 
bridal  shower  for  Allene  Griffin,  even  though  she  was  a  newcomer,  and 


Clarence  Jordan  to  Howard  Johnson,  14  August  1942,  CLJ  756:2:3. 

37Clarence  Jordan  to  Mack  Goss,  14  February  1943;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Arthur  Steilbere, 
n.  d.  [summer  1943],  CLJ  2340:1. 
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helped  decorate  the  church  when  she  married  Harry  Atkinson.38  Within  the 
neighborhood,  the  farmers  at  Koinonia  befriended  neighboring  farmers,  and 
they  exchanged  equipment  and  labor  when  needed.   The  Koinonians  were 
particularly  close  to  the  Robert  Hamiltons,  a  white  family  living  just  north  of 
Koinonia,  eating  with  them  on  occasion,  helping  build  brooders  together,  and 
borrowing  supplies.    Whichever  barn,  the  Hamilton's  or  Koinonia's,  was 
closest  determined  where  the  tractor  driver  from  either  farm  went  for 
gasoline.    Koinonians  reached  out  to  neighboring  African-American  farmers 
also,  lending  equipment,  for  example,  to  Carranza  Morgan,  offering  classes  on 
farm  techniques  and  on  literacy,  and  sharing  surplus  meat  and  produce.39 

The  acceptance  Koinonians  experienced  in  their  early  years  in  Sumter 
County  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  rural  neighborliness,  but  they  deceived 
themselves  if  they  thought  they  were  gaining  any  significant  local  support. 
County  residents  found  accepting  the  Koinonians  much  easier  when  their 
numbers  were  so  few,  and  thus  any  resistance  they  offered  the  Koinonians 
was  limited.   Further,  Koinonia's  economic  intent  of  uplift  by  fostering  better 
agricultural  practices  lay  within  an  acceptable  limit  for  the  area  and  did  not 
seem  to  threaten  the  entrenched  system  wherein  whites  controlled  African 
Americans  in  large  part  by  denying  them  access  to  financial  security.  On  the 
other  hand,  Koinonians  concentrated  primarily  on  establishing  themselves  as 
farmers,  however  different  their  approaches  might  be,  and  thus  may  have 
given  any  opposition  fewer  opportunities  to  protest  their  presence  than  they 


38Clarence  Jordan  to  Mack  Goss,  8  August  1945,  CLJ  2340:1.  Mabel  Orr  England, 
interview  by  David  Stricklin,  number  2.   Williams,  "The  First  Year,"  12.   Allene  and  Harry 
Atkinson,  telephone  interview  by  author.  Harry  and  Allene  Atkinson,  "Our  Koinonia 
Experience,"  in  Koinonia  Remembered,  19. 

39Diary,  21  February  1943,  8  March  1943,  21  April  1943,  CLJ  756:18:3.  Allene  and  Harry 
Atkinson,  telephone  interview  by  author.  K'Meyer,  lnterracialism  and  Christian  Community, 
46, 47.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Arthur  Steilberg,  n.  d.  [summer  1943],  CLJ  2340:1. 
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would  in  subsequent  years.  Koinonia's  low  profile  in  the  county  made  the 
community's  presence  less  threatening  in  the  early  years  than  it  would  be 
later. 

In  spite  of  Koinonia's  sparse  population  between  1942  and  1948,  the 
farming  operation  became  established  enough  and  outside  financial  support 
grew  steady  enough  for  Koinonia  to  be  fairly  secure.  By  the  beginning  of  1948, 
the  few  Koinonians  were  ready  to  borrow  money  to  double  the  farm's  size.40 
Clearly,  they  thought  that  Koinonia's  future  was  promising  enough  not  only 
to  approve  new  indebtedness  but  also  to  draw  more  members  and  laborers  to 
maintain  the  increased  acreage.    Moreover,  while  Sumter  Countians  may  not 
have  embraced  their  presence,  neither  had  they,  as  of  yet,  given  the 
Koinonians  sufficient  reason  to  relocate  elsewhere.    Within  the  few  years 
since  Koinonia's  founding  in  1942,  the  few  members  had  carved  out  a  place, 
however  tenuous,  for  themselves  in  the  county,  had  been  welcomed  into  the 
neighboring  Southern  Baptist  church,  had  revived  a  farming  operation  on 
spent  land,  had  developed  a  wide  external  network  of  supporters,  and  had 
positioned  the  community  to  expand  its  landholdings  and  membership  and 
to  heighten  its  profile  in  the  county.   Committed  to  being  a  demonstration 
plot  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  work  that 
lay  ahead. 


^Minutes,  30  January  1948,  CLJ  2341:4:16. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

"A  VENTURE  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY": 

KOINONIA'S  COMMUNITARIAN  YEARS,  1948-1956 


When  the  Englands  and  Jordans  established  Koinonia  Farm  in  1942, 
they  were  not  idealistic  enough  to  think  that  the  biblical  guidelines  in  the 
book  of  Acts  would  suffice  for  all  the  new  community's  needs.   At  the  same 
time,  neither  could  they  anticipate  all  the  issues  and  complications  that 
would  arise  in  building  a  community.    The  two  families  spent  Koinonia's 
early  years  trying  to  keep  the  farm  afloat  and  had  little  time  and,  because  so 
few  people  lived  there,  little  need  to  concern  themselves  with  developing  any 
more  than  the  most  basic  structure.    Whatever  income  the  farm  generated,  in 
addition  to  steady  contributions,  supported  the  Koinonians  and  their  material 
needs.   An  influx  of  potential  members  in  the  late  1940s  and  the  development 
of  relationships  between  Koinonia  and  outside  groups,  however,  prompted 
Koinonians  to  be  more  intentional  about  creating  a  community  structure,  a 
task  that  characterized  their  history  for  the  next  few  years.  Growth  forced  the 
adoption  of  membership  guidelines  and  operating  procedures  and 
heightened  Koinonia's  public  presence  in  Sumter  County,  thereby 
compelling  Koinonians  to  be  even  more  articulate  and  explicit  about  their 
mission.   The  years  from  1948  until  1956  witnessed  not  only  expansion  in 
membership,  structure,  and  profile  but  also  the  emergence  of  an  adaptability 
on  the  part  of  Koinonians  as  they  negotiated  the  growth. 

Rather  than  adopting  rigid  structure  and  policy,  Koinonia  instead 
adopted  a  flexible  policy,  applying  common  sense  to  whatever  situation  was 
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at  hand.   That  characteristic  would  not  become  apparent  until  later  in  its 
history  but  had  roots  in  this  first  communalistic  period.    Moreover, 
Koinonians  adroitly  redefined  themselves  as  these  years  progressed, 
responding  to  outside  influences  and  to  the  preferences  of  new  members  and 
shifting  from  a  community  based  on  service  to  one  based  on  a  shared 
common  life.   The  ultimate  service  Koinonians  could  provide,  the  best  way 
to  improve  race  relations  and  eradicate  inequity,  was  to  broaden  their 
membership.    Thus,  Koinonians  did  not  change  their  primary  objectives  but 
instead  modified  their  methods  for  achieving  them.   This  adeptness  at 
adapting  would  serve  Koinonia  well  in  the  face  of  future  threats  to  its 
existence.  The  ability  to  be  flexible  and  flourish  instead  of  being  rigid  and 
then  stagnating  places  Koinonia  firmly  within  the  framework  of 
developmental  communalism,  a  theory  that  explains  why  so  many 
communal  movements  spring  up  and  soon  wither  and  why  others  last 
indefinitely  because  they  transform  themselves  according  to  changing 
circumstances.1 

Koinonia's  founders  had  begun  their  project  with  only  a  basic 
understanding  of  communalism  and  limited  knowledge  of  similar 
endeavors.   Clarence  Jordan  claimed  that  his  inspiration  for  Koinonia  came 
from  his  study  in  seminary  of  the  New  Testament  church,  that  the  simple 
precepts  specified  in  the  second  and  fourth  chapter  of  Acts  provided  the 
necessary  guidelines  for  the  future  community.   Martin  England  had  been 
living  in  a  farming  cooperative  when  he  began  Koinonia  and  had  known  of 
Macedonia  Farm  in  northeast  Georgia,  having  heard  its  founder,  Morris 
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Mitchell,  speak.2   England,  therefore,  had  some  knowledge  of  communalism, 
and  his  and  Jordan's  contact  with  Howard  Kester  likely  yielded  information 
about  Providence  Farm  in  Mississippi.   By  and  large,  however,  the  founders 
seemed  unfamiliar  with  similar  groups,  recent  or  new. 

The  Utopian  impulse  has  attracted  a  large  following  in  American 
history,  and  the  allure  of  creating  experimental  communities,  according  to  at 
least  one  careful  observer,  seems  to  be  cyclical.  Interchanging  the  terms 
"utopian  communities"  and  "communal  experiments"  because  both  "signify 
intentionally  organized,  relatively  self-sufficient  group  living  arrangements 
that  seek  to  realize  ideal  social  relationships,"  Michael  Barkun  argues  that 
their  episodic  appearances  usually  occur  in  relation  to  "the  rise  and  fall  of 
millennialism  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  economy."   One 
cycle,  he  argues,  occurred  during  the  Great  Depression,  the  greatest  economic 
downturn  in  American  history.    In  addition  to  the  emergence  of  short-lived 
communities  such  as  Coxtown  in  Pittsburgh  and  numerous  "Hoovervilles," 
the  1930s  witnessed  an  "unprecedented  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
communal  organization."    New  Deal  programs  created  ninety-nine 
communities,  many  of  which  "were  conceived  as  fundamental  departures 
from  existing  American  social  and  economic  patterns."    Further,  Barkun 
finds  evidence  of  millennialist  influence,  of  a  secular  rather  than  pietistic 
character,  in  the  radical  economic  proposals  popularized  by  Huey  Long, 
Father  Charles  Coughlin,  and  Dr.  Charles  Townsend.3  To  whatever  extent 
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England  and  Jordan  knew  of  these  other  groups,  the  community  they 
established  came  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  and  was  part  of  a  larger  movement. 

Contact  with  other  communal  groups,  specifically  the  Bruderhof  and 
Hutterites,  made  the  Koinonians  more  aware  of  themselves  as  an  intentional 
community  and  forced  attention  to  issues  of  policy  and  definition  that  had 
previously  eluded  them.   The  Bruderhof,  or  Society  of  Brothers,  was  founded 
in  Germany  in  1920,  was  forced  out  of  that  country  by  Nazi  persecution,  and 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  1950s  by  way  of  England  and  Paraguay. 
Koinonians  learned  of  the  group  first  through  a  religious  periodical  and 
contact  with  it  in  1949  resulted  in  a  visit  by  some  of  its  members  on  their  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  that  same  year.   In  turn,  members  of  the  Bruderhof 
informed  Koinonians  of  the  Hutterites,  one  of  the  oldest  communitarian 
groups  in  history  and  one  that  had  colonies  in  the  United  States.4  Visits  in 
the  following  years  between  Koinonia,  the  Bruderhof,  and  the  Hutterites 
prompted  Koinonians  to  consider  merging  with  the  other  groups  and 
compelled  them  to  turn  their  focus  inward  as  they  sought  to  establish  their 
own  unity. 

Koinonians  were  certain  that  contact  with  these  groups  would  teach 
them  things  they  needed  to  know  about  themselves.   Members  of  the  South 


4Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author,  20  June  1992.   Hermann  Arnold  to 
Clarence  Jordan,  18  April  1949, 14  July  1949,  CLJ  756:2:12. 
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American  Bruderhof  encouraged  Koinonians  to  reciprocate  their  visit  and 
observe  first  hand  what  their  way  of  life  had  to  offer.  No  one  ever  traveled  to 
Paraguay,  but  Koinonians  did  establish  close  ties  to  the  Bruderhof 
communities  springing  up  in  the  United  States.    In  addition,  Jordan  visited 
Hutterite  colonies  in  South  Dakota  in  1952,  and  he  and  Will  Wittkamper 
visited  more  than  two  dozen  colonies  in  1954.   Koinonia  turned  to  the 
Hutterites  to  borrow  money  in  1952  and  again  after  a  drought  in  1954.  At  each 
point  of  contact,  Koinonians  hoped  to  learn  more  about  "community  growth 
practices,"   and  leaders  of  the  Bruderhof  and  Hutterites  hoped  Koinonians 
would  unite  with  their  groups.   On  the  first  trip  to  Hutterite  colonies  in  1952, 
Jordan  set  out  to  learn  more  about  the  "practical  aspects  of  their  living"  and  to 
understand  "the  whys  of  their  mode  of  living  arrangements."5 

At  the  same  time  Koinonians  were  learning  of  other  communal 
groups,  they  were  also  growing  numerically.   Jordan's  travels  finally  bore 
fruit,  as  a  small  influx  of  potential  members  began  moving  to  Koinonia  in 
1948.   Among  them  was  Howard  Johnson  and,  when  he  married  about  a  year 
later,  his  wife  Marion  Rutland.   Johnson  had  agricultural  training  and  was  a 
much-needed  addition  to  the  farm's  operations.6  Also  coming  in  1948  were 
Gilbert  Butler,  another  Alabama  Polytechnic  student,  and  two  students  from 
Georgia  Baptists'  Mercer  University,  Jack  Singletary  (and  his  wife  Gene)  and 
Millard  Hunt.   All  three  had  served  in  the  military  during  the  Second  World 


5Newsletter,  [December]  1952.  Hermann  Arnold  to  Clarence  Jordan,  18  April  1949,  CLJ 
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1955,  4  February  1955, 22  March  1955. 
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War  but  were  convicted  for  refusing  to  register  for  the  peace-time  draft 
enacted  in  1948.7  Conrad  Browne,  an  American  Baptist  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago's  Divinity  School,  first  heard  Jordan  speak  in  1944  at  a 
church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  heard  him  again  in  1949  at  the 
American  Baptist  Conference  Center  in  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin.    He  and  his 
wife  Ora  moved  to  Koinonia  in  November  1949,  and  the  Browne  family 
proved  to  be  integral  members  for  fourteen  years.   Norman  Long,  a  Virginia 
Baptist  student  at  Colgate  Seminary,  heard  Jordan  at  the  same  conference  and 
moved  to  Koinonia  in  January  1950.8   By  the  end  of  1950  Koinonia  had  a 
population  of  more  a  dozen  adults,  including  the  Atkinsons  who  had 
returned  from  Texas,  and  several  children.9 

The  larger  population  increased  Koinonia's  profile  in  the  county  and 
in  turn  attracted  more  notice  from  Sumter  Countians.    After  the  incident 
with  the  school  superintendent  in  1944,  a  few  years  had  passed  before  any 
overt  resistance  surfaced  against  the  Koinonians  and  their  presence  in  the 
area.   Koinonians  soon  discovered,  one  recalled,  that  "the  more  [they]  did  in 
the  community,  the  more  conflict  [they]  found."   Several  events  occurred 
between  1947  and  1950,  the  precise  timing  of  which  is  unclear,  that  brought 
some  latent  hostility  to  the  surface.   In  one,  Willie  Pugh,  the  only  single 
female  Koinonian,  took  two  local  African-American  girls  into  Americus  to 
buy  them  clothes.   After  making  their  purchase,  Pugh  bought  the  girls  ice 
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cream  and  walked  back  to  the  truck,  holding  their  hands.  A  deacon  from 
Rehobeth  Baptist  Church,  where  most  Koinonians  attended,  witnessed  the 
scene  and  became  irate  at  what  he  perceived  to  be  Pugh's,  and  thus 
Koinonia's,  flaunting  of  local  custom.10   Another  episode  occurred  on  the 
grounds  of  the  church.   Harry  Atkinson  recalled  inviting  the  African- 
American  driver  of  a  Rehobeth  member  to  his  Sunday  School  class  and  then 
witnessing  a  ground  swell  of  opposition  rise  within  the  church.   One 
historian  of  Koinonia  insightfully  notes  that  Koinonians  had  violated  the 
barrier  between  private  and  public  space  in  these  two  incidents.   What 
Koinonians  did  on  their  own  farm  was  one  thing;  when  their  work  "spilled 
out  into  the  public  sphere,"  however,  it  was  not  tolerated.11 

Another  event  occurring  sometime  between  1947  and  1950  illustrated 
the  scrutiny  under  which  Koinonians  lived,  even  on  their  own  property.   On 
this  occasion  Pugh  drove  to  a  distant  field  to  replace  Bo  Johnson,  Candy 
Johnson's  son  who  had  stayed  at  Koinonia  when  his  father  died  and  who 
later  began  the  membership  process,  for  a  night  shift  on  the  tractor,  as 
Koinonians  were  working  around  the  clock  to  prepare  their  fields  for 
planting.   A  neighboring  farmer  saw  a  white  woman  and  a  black  man 
together  in  the  dark  and  evidently  reported  the  situation  to  the  authorities. 
When  Pugh  came  in  from  the  field  the  next  morning,  she  discovered 
something  of  an  uproar.  The  sheriff  had  already  visited  to  investigate,  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  the  white  neighbor  with  whom  Koinonians  were  friends, 


10Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  Tracy  E.  K'Meyer,  20  October  1990. 
Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author. 

nTracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  lnterracialism  and  Christian  Community:    The  Story  of 
Koinonia  Farm  (Charlottesville:   University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  59,  60.    Mary  P.  Ryan 
develops  this  idea  of  space  more  fully  in  Women  in  Public:   Between  Banners  and  Ballots,  1825- 
1880  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1990).  Ryan  demonstrates  how  women 
redefined  the  boundaries  between  the  private  and  public  spheres  by  their  activism  for  equal 
rights. 


quizzed  Pugh  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  encounter  was  merely  a  change  of 
shifts.  Gossip  about  Pugh  and  Johnson  spread  quickly  through  the  county 
and  beyond.   A  reporter  from  out  of  town,  having  heard  of  the  episode, 
visited  a  few  days  later  to  pursue  the  story,  and  Koinonians  made 
arrangements  for  Johnson  to  travel  out  of  state  until  tensions  subsided.   Pugh 
did  not  realize  until  much  later  how  serious  the  allegations  against  her  were 
and  how  she  had  unwittingly  put  Johnson  into  a  life-threatening  situation. 
In  the  end,  nothing  drastic  happened  because  of  this  incident,  but  Koinonians 
began  to  realize  how  extreme  the  sentiments  against  them  were.12 

The  local  community  resisted  Koinonia's  efforts  and  disparaged  its 
intentions,  but  the  church  was  the  first  to  organize  and  act  on  its  opposition.13 
Most  Koinonians  and  volunteers  attended  Rehobeth  church,  about  four 
miles  from  the  farm,  and  the  Jordans  had  been  members  there  since  arriving 
in  the  county.   Since  so  many  Koinonians  were  Southern  Baptist,  they 
wanted  to  maintain  their  denominational  ties.    They  held  worship  services 
and  Bible  classes  on  the  farm,  to  which  they  invited  their  neighbors  but  to 
which  mainly  African  Americans  and  Koinonians  came,  but  they  also 
attended  the  all-white  Rehobeth.    The  African  Americans  with  whom 
Koinonians  had  contact  were  from  the  area  and  were  involved  in  their  own 
churches.    Koinonians  recognized  the  conflict  in  their  advocating  racial 


12Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author.    Ballard  remembers  this 
incident  occurring  in  1947  or  1948.  Minutes,  17  October  1950,  read  that  Johnson  "wanted  to  know 
how  long  he  must  stay  at  West  Palm  Beach"  and  that  the  group  "agreed  that  he  should  stay 
two  weeks."  Whether  the  event  Pugh  remembers  is  what  necessitated  Johnson's  temporary 
absence,  and  thus  she  remembers  her  dates  incorrectly,  is  unclear.  Moreover,  whether  this 
particular  event  precipitated  or  followed  the  Koinonians'  dismissal  from  Rehobeth  church 
(described  below)  is  uncertain.  Whatever  the  case,  outsiders  concerned  themselves  with  what 
went  on  at  Koinonia  and  took  notice  of  events  there.  (Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  minutes 
are  at  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.) 

13Florence  Jordan,  classroom  lecture,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  28  April 
1977,  audiocassette  1404,  James  P.  Boyce  Centennial  Library,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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equality  yet  attending  an  all-white  church,  but  they  hoped  that  they  could 
make  inroads  with  their  white  neighbors  by  being  faithful  church  members. 
Indeed,  Koinonians  held  leadership  positions  in  the  church.    Nevertheless, 
although  most  Koinonians  were  Southern  Baptists  themselves,  they  found 
some  of  their  severest  critics  in  others  from  that  same  tradition. 

By  1948  some  members  of  Rehobeth  had  had  enough  of  the 
Koinonians  and,  prompted  by  Koinonia's  growing  population  and  increased 
profile  and  by  the  presence  of  men  who  resisted  the  postwar  draft,  requested 
that  they  withdraw  their  membership  from  the  church.   When  they  refused, 
the  deacons  removed  them  from  their  leadership  positions  within  the  church 
but  allowed  them  to  remain  as  members.   Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson  refused 
to  return,  but  other  Koinonians  continued  to  attend.14 

As  Jordan  noted,  the  tensions  surrounding  the  upcoming 
gubernatorial  primary  did  not  help  matters.15  In  a  one-party  state  such  as 
Georgia,  the  primary  was  equivalent  to  the  actual  election.   The  primary  in 
September  1948,  however,  held  more  than  the  usual  significance.  It  was  to 
settle  the  three-governor  controversy  stemming  from  the  general  election  of 
1946,  in  which  the  winner  died  before  being  inaugurated  and  after  which 
three  men  claimed  to  be  governor.   Herman  Talmadge  was  elected  governor 
in  the  special  election  of  1948.   His  election  signified  for  Sumter  and  other 
black  belt,  rural  counties  that  an  arch-segregationist  resided  in  the  statehouse, 
that  the  county  unit  system  remained  intact  (the  popular  vote  had  been  close 
between  two  of  the  candidates,  but  the  county  unit  votes  gave  Talmadge  a 
decisive  victory),  and  that  states'  rights  reigned  supreme,  at  least  for  the 


14"Relationship  with  Community  Churches,"  CLJ  2340:31.  Harry  [Atkinson]  to 
Howard  [Johnson],  [August  1948],  CLJ  756:2:11.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  74-75.  K'Meyer, 
Intermcialism  and  Christian  Community,  59. 

15Clarence  Jordan  to  Howard  Johnson,  [August  1948],  CLJ  756:2:11. 
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moment.16   This  tense  political  climate  only  heightened  resistance  to 
perceived  threats  to  segregation,  and  Sumter  Countians  certainly  were  not 
going  to  allow  those  influences  to  infiltrate,  of  all  places,  their  churches. 

By  the  spring  of  1950,  the  relationship  between  Koinonia  and  Rehobeth 
had  deteriorated  to  the  point  to  provoke  an  open  confrontation.   When 
Koinonians  took  a  visiting  Indian  Hindu  agricultural  student  to  church  with 
them,  members  of  the  congregation  mistook  him  for  an  African  American 
and  accused  Koinonians  of  again  trying  to  integrate  the  church.   After  a  series 
of  meetings,  the  pastor  wrote  Jordan  that  the  church  would  hold  a  business 
meeting  in  which  fellowship  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Koinonians. 
Even  though  Jordan  was  to  preach  the  day  of  the  scheduled  business  meeting 
at  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  church  held 
the  meeting  without  him  and  carried  through  its  intentions.17 


"The  gubernatorial  primary  in  1946  was  the  first  in  which  Georgia's  African 
Americans  could  vote  after  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  white  primary  as 
unconstitutional  two  years  earlier.    In  reality,  the  Smith  v.  Allwright  decision  had  little 
immediate  effect  in  Georgia;  only  in  cities  did  large  numbers  of  African  Americans  register  to 
vote.  The  county  unit  system,  in  effect  until  1962,  gave  disproportionate  power  to  the  less- 
populated,  rural  counties.  Nevertheless,  threats  to  white  supremacy  sent  Georgia's  Democratic 
politicos  into  a  panic  in  the  election  of  1946.  They  elected  Eugene  Talmadge,  the  state's 
consummate  racist,  to  a  fourth  term  as  governor,  only  to  see  him  die  before  being  inaugurated. 
His  son  Herman  claimed  the  office  following  a  write-in  campaign  begun  when  supporters 
realized  the  state  of  the  senior  Talmadge's  health.   Sitting  governor  Ellis  Arnall,  however, 
refused  to  honor  the  election,  no  matter  that  the  legislature  had  elected  the  younger  Talmadge 
after  the  write-in  campaign,  and  refused  to  vacate  the  governor's  mansion  and  office  to  anyone 
except  incoming  Lieutenant  Governor  Melvin  E.  Thompson.  The  state  supreme  court  eventually 
declared  Thompson  to  be  acting  governor,  even  though  Talmadge,  by  that  time,  had  seized 
occupancy  of  the  governorship  and  Thompson  had  had  to  set  up  his  office  elsewhere.  Intended 
to  settle  the  three-governor  controversy,  the  special  election  of  1948  essentially  sealed  the 
power  of  the  pro-Talmadge  faction  by  electing  Herman  Talmadge  governor.  Numan  V.  Bartley, 
From  Thurmond  to  Wallace:    Political  Tendencies  in  Georgia,  1948-1968  (Baltimore:   The  Johns 

Hopkins  University  Press,  1970),  25-26.  ,  The  Creation  of  Modern  Georgia  (Athens:  The 

University  of  Georgia  Press,  1983),  188-190.  Gary  L.  Roberts,  "Tradition  and  Consensus:  An 
Introduction  to  Gubernatorial  Leadership  in  Georgia,  1943-1983,"  in  Georgia  Governors  in  an 
Age  of  Change:  From  Ellis  Arnall  to  George  Busbee,  eds.  Harold  P.  Henderson  and  Gary  L. 
Roberts  (Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1988),  5-7. 

17 A  full  account  of  this  episode  may  be  found  in  the  document  "Relationship  with 
Community  Churches,"  CLJ  2340:31,  and  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  74-81. 
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In  the  next  newsletter,  Jordan  wrote  that  while  the  break  with  the 
church  grieved  the  Koinonians,  it  also  showed  them  the  effect  their  message 
of  racial  equality  was  having  on  their  fellow  whites.    "We  are  now  whole- 
heartedly committed  to  complete  brotherhood  across  all  barriers  with  no 
other  commitments  to  compromise  our  witness,"  he  wrote,  indicating  his 
position  that  membership  in  an  all-white  church  had  conflicted  with 
Koinonia's  advocacy  of  brotherhood.18 

The  expulsion  from  Rehobeth  generated  publicity  in  religious  and 
interracial  circles  and  resulted  in  part  in  even  more  people—as  many  as  four 
hundred  a  year,  one  Koinonian  recalled-coming  to  Koinonia  as  visitors  or  as 
potential  members.19   Further,  contact  with  other  communal  groups  exposed 
Koinonians  to  the  ways  of  community,  and  internal  issues  emerged  as 
Koinonians  tried  to  define  membership  and  to  create  a  structure  through 
which  to  be  a  community.   On  top  of  everything  else,  Koinonians  had  an 
eight-hundred-acre  farm  to  run,  an  increasing  number  of  people  to  support, 
and  a  leader  who  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  traveling  to  speaking 
engagements.20  That  they  had  any  surplus  time  or  energy  with  which  to 
minister  to  their  neighbors  is  remarkable. 

The  provision  for  worship,  the  division  of  work,  and  the  farm's 
continuing  growth  demanded  coordination.    Even  the  necessary  preparing  of 
meals  and  buying  of  groceries  were  complications  that  lacked  immediately 
obvious  solutions.    Eventually,  the  group  built  a  community  kitchen  and 


18Newsletter,  12  January  1951. 

1977te  Christian  Century  67  (6  September  1950):  1053;  67  (11  October  1950):  1204. 
Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author. 

20Records  indicate  that  Jordan  spoke,  for  example,  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  in  1948-1950.  Speaking  Engagements, 
1940-1948,  CLJ  756:9:3.  Speaking  Engagements,  1950-1954,  CLJ  756:9:4.  Newsletter,  December 
1953. 
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worked  out  suitable  routines,  but  only  after  trying  several  different 
approaches  first.   In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  Koinonians  were  committed 
to  communal  life  and  strove  to  work  out  how  best  to  facilitate  it.   They  elected 
officers,  rotated  work  assignments,  and  absorbed  the  growth  as  best  they 
could.21   As  early  as  January  1948,  the  few  members  held  community 
meetings,  kept  minutes,  and  made  decisions,  such  as  one  to  borrow  money  to 
purchase  additional  land,  by  making  and  approving  a  motion.22  All 
incoming  residents  deposited  their  money  and  their  possessions  into 
common  holdings. 

These  simple  policies  became  more  complicated  when  applied  to  an 
increasing  number  of  people.   The  Conrad  Browne  family,  for  example, 
wanted  to  withhold  one  hundred  dollars  they  brought  with  them  and 
designate  it  for  an  additional  bathroom.   However  badly  the  bathroom  was 
needed,  they  realized  later  that  the  restrictions  they  wished  to  place  on  their 
money  violated  the  spirit  of  the  common  purse.    Another  difficult  situation 
arose  when  people  arrived  with  life  insurance  policies  and  premiums  to  pay. 
The  group  could  not  reach  a  consensus  on  the  issue  of  insurance  and  agreed, 
at  least  temporarily,  to  leave  the  holding  of  policies  up  to  the  individual  with 
the  group  absorbing  the  cost  for  premiums.23 

The  growth  required  Koinonians  not  only  to  adopt  more  structure  but 
also  to  understand  themselves  more  fully  as  a  community.   They  had  already 


21Harry  [Atkinson]  to  Howard  [Johnson],  [August  1948],  CLJ  756:2:11.  Conrad  and  Ora 
Browne,  interview  by  Dallas  Lee.  Minutes,  20  January  1949,  3  February  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16. 

22Minutes,  16  January  1948, 3  February  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16. 

23Conrad  and  Ora  Browne,  interview  by  Dallas  Lee.   Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  72. 
Minutes,  14  January  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16.  More  than  a  year  later,  they  still  had  not  reached 
agreement  on  how  to  handle  insurance  and  left  the  issue  up  to  the  individual.  Finally,  they 
decided  that  no  full  member  would  carry  life  insurance  unless  the  spouse  was  not  a  full  member. 
Minutes,  7  November  1950, 16  March  1951. 
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turned  their  attention  to  understanding  the  concept  of  koinonia  more  clearly 
when  the  final  expulsion  from  Rehobeth  accelerated  the  process.    Discussions 
about  identity  and  definition  went  hand-in-hand  with  those  about  housing 
plans,  daily  schedules,  and  farming  operations.   Indeed,  on  one  occasion  the 
group  moved  that  "simultaneously  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  basic  issues  of 
Koinonia  and  build  a  chicken  house."  The  two  tasks  were  not  that  far  apart 
in  their  thinking,  and  addressing  them  together  reflected  their  pattern  of 
working  things  out  as  they  went  and  their  commitment  to  keep  their 
livelihood  and  identity  closely  linked.    To  Koinonians,  living  by  these 
principles  meant  they  were  serving  as  a  demonstration  plot  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  translating  Kingdom  principles  into  everyday  life.24 

Serving  as  an  example,  a  demonstration  plot,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
however,  implied  a  passivity  that  discouraged  some  Koinonians.   To  them,  a 
strong  emphasis  on  outreach  was  missing  from  the  discussions  on  identity. 
Most  future  Koinonians  had  first  learned  of  the  community  by  hearing 
Clarence  Jordan  tell  of  the  opportunities  for  improving  race  relations  in  the 
deep  South  and  extol  the  virtues  of  living  communally  with  other  like- 
minded  people.    Prospective  members  arrived,  however,  with  differing 
interpretations  of  what  Koinonia  was  about  and  with  varying  levels  of 
commitment  to  its  principles.    When  exposure  to  other  communal  groups 
prompted  Koinonians  to  focus  on  their  internal  identity,  for  example,  those 
most  committed  to  service  and  outreach  balked  at  the  idea  of  devoting  energy 
to  developing  membership  requirements  or  operating  policies.   Other 
Koinonians  viewed  the  group  as  their  church  and  did  not  understand,  or 
maybe  even  approve  of,  other  Koinonians  maintaining  ties  with  the 
institutional  church,  an  issue  essentially  settled  by  Rehobeth  church.    This 


24Minutes,  16  August  1949, 10  January  1950.  Minutes,  21  December  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16. 
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search  for  identity  and  the  competition  internally  as  to  what  that  identity 
would  be  demonstrate  Koinonia's  move  into  what  might  be  called  an 
adolescent  period.   Koinonia  had  finally  accumulated  enough  people,  had 
endured  beyond  the  critical  initial  years,  and  now  had  to  reconfigure  itself  in 
light  of  its  membership's  preferences  and  take  steps  to  ensure  stability  in  light 
of  so  much  growth. 

If  Koinonia  had  not  learned  of  certain  groups  that  might  be  described  as 
hyper-communalists,  or  if  Rehobeth  church  had  not  foisted  on  the 
Koinonians  the  issue  of  their  relationship  to  the  institutional  church,  then 
perhaps  the  pendulum  might  not  have  swung  so  far  from  service  to 
community.  Once  Koinonia  began  defining  itself  more  explicitly  as  a 
community  that  performed  outreach  instead  of  an  outreach  agency  whose 
members  lived  communally~a  difference  far  more  than  merely  semantic- 
then  the  community  suffered  the  loss  of  some  of  its  members  and  relegated 
its  outreach  to  secondary  status.   Because  internal  issues  required  energy  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  devoted  to  service  and  outreach,  some  members 
left.   Even  they  may  have  understood  the  necessity  of  Koinonia's  doing  that 
internal  work,  but  the  extent  to  which  Koinonia  indulged  itself  drove  them 
away. 

To  these  Koinonians,  community  needed  to  be  secondary  to  service 
and  outreach,  and  when  Koinonia  turned  its  focus  inward,  however 
temporarily,  they  left.  Gene  and  Jack  Singletary  left  within  a  year  of  his 
release  from  prison,  Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson  left  about  the  same  time  (but 
returned  in  1953),  and  the  two  couples  farmed  together  in  the  next  county 
before  buying  another  farm  in  Sumter  County  near  Plains.   In  early  1951, 
Willie  Pugh  and  her  new  husband,  C.  Z.  Ballard,  joined  them  at  the  new 
farm.   Together  the  couples  offered  Sunday  School  classes  for  African 
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Americans  in  the  area  and  performed  other  ministries  for  their  new 
neighbors.25  Ostensibly,  each  of  these  couples  left  Koinonia  because  of  the 
perceived  shift  from  an  inward  focus  that  favored  communitarianism  over 
outreach  and  service. 

The  Ballards,  perhaps,  perceived  the  shift  to  be  the  sharpest,  and  their 
experience  best  illuminates  this  difficult  transition.    Willie  Pugh  Ballard 
remembered  being  drawn  to  Koinonia  first  from  hearing  Clarence  Jordan 
speak  at  her  Mississippi  Baptist  college.  Southern  Baptists  were  doing  so  little 
in  the  way  of  race  relations  work  that  the  prospect  of  devoting  her  efforts  and 
energies  at  Koinonia  enticed  her  to  move  there.   She  put  in  the  common 
purse  the  eighty-two  dollars  she  had  accumulated  in  retirement,  and  for  three 
years  involved  herself  in  Rehobeth  church,  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the 
activities  of  Koinonia.   In  return,  Koinonia  helped  pay  college  expenses  for 
her  two  sisters  since  she  could  no  longer  support  them,  and  Koinonians 
became  her  family.   Further,  Pugh  met  her  future  husband  when  he  visited 
Koinonia  in  the  summer  of  1950.   C.  Z.  Ballard  worked  in  Florida  and  brought 
with  him  on  that  first  trip  to  Koinonia  the  Indian  student  whose  visit 
provoked  the  expulsion  from  Rehobeth  church.   He  and  Pugh  married  in 
February  1951  and  lived  at  Koinonia  for  about  six  weeks  before  leaving. 

Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  therefore,  resided  at  Koinonia  long  enough  to  see 
it  transform  from  a  skeleton  group  that  eked  out  a  living-at  one  point,  she 
had  to  work  in  the  local  hospital  for  a  few  months  to  generate  extra  income 
for  Koinonia~to  a  fairly  well  established  and  somewhat  well-known 
community.   As  more  people  came,  clearly,  more  structure  was  necessary,  but 
accompanying  the  discussions  for  more  structure  were  those  about  the 


25Gene  Singletary,  interview  by  author.  Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson,  telephone 
interview  by  author,  24  August  1992.   Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author. 


community  and  commitment  to  it.    Ballard  and  her  husband,  however, 
believed  that  their  commitment  was  to  the  work  of  the  group,  the  outreach, 
rather  than  to  the  group  itself.   Ballard  characterized  this  period  as  "a 
transition  time  for  the  basic  theology  of  the  group."  The  transition  had  begun 
already  when  the  representatives  from  the  Bruderhof  visited  the  first  time. 
Their  influence  sped  the  process  and  made  "total  commitment"  to  the  group 
the  primary  objective  of  Koinonia  and  made  the  will  of  the  group  as  "the 
highest  expression  of  the  will  of  God"  the  primary  guideline  for  decision 
making.26   Koinonians  spent  months  discussing  their  identity  as  a 
community  and  sometimes  questioned  the  wisdom  of  moving  ahead  with 
certain  projects  before  reaching  clarity  of  purpose  and  identity.   Whereas  only 
a  year  earlier  they  had  willingly  voted  to  build  a  chicken  house  concurrently 
with  discussing  the  basic  issues  of  Koinonia,  at  least  one  Koinonian  saw  their 
first  big  issue  of  1951  to  be  to  decide  whether  to  proceed  with  building  more 
housing  or  to  put  that  and  other  decisions  off  "until  we  decide  who  we  are 
and  what  we  are."27 

The  discussions  focused  in  part  on  the  development  of  a  membership 
structure.   Since  so  many  people  were  coming  to  Koinonia,  at  least  to  visit, 
the  more  permanent  residents  decided  they  needed  some  way  to  distinguish 
members  from  non-members.   In  the  earliest  years,  whoever  came  and  stayed 
any  length  of  time  was  considered  a  member.  Long-timers,  however,  came  to 
feel  that  new  people  needed  orientation  to  the  principles  and  policies  of 
Koinonia  and  that  transient  people  could  be  disruptive,  even  detrimental,  to 
the  community  if  they  had  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  those  who  had  committed 
themselves  indefinitely.    After  discussing  requirements  for  each  step, 


26Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author.   Minutes,  21  March  1951. 
27Minutes,  9  January  1951. 
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Koinonians  adopted  a  three-leveled  system  of  membership.    A  person  joined 
the  community  as  a  novice,  next  became  a  provisional  member,  and  finally, 
upon  mutual  agreement,  became  a  full  member,  divesting  money  and 
property  incrementally  with  each  stage.   The  process  theoretically  took  at  least 
a  year  to  complete,  giving  both  the  community  and  the  individual  enough 
time  to  evaluate  the  relationship  and  compatibility.    Once  Koinonians  had 
settled  on  membership  requirements  and  on  the  process  for  becoming  a 
member,  they  decided  to  write  a  pledge  for  full  members  to  sign  formalizing 
their  commitment  to  each  other.28 

At  this  point,  the  Ballards  decided  to  leave  Koinonia.   Not  believing 
that  "the  community  should  be  an  end  in  itself,"  C.  Z.  Ballard  noted  that  he 
favored  "the  social  aspect  of  Christ's  teachings,"  while  Koinonians 
emphasized  "living  together  and  sharing  all  things  in  common."    Ballard  did 
not  condemn  their  choice  but  stated  that  he  would  never  find  happiness  until 
he  had  "met  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  race  problem  in  the  South." 
Willie  Pugh  Ballard  claimed  that  Koinonia  had  succumbed  to  the  dangers  of 
community  by  making  it  more  important  than  service.    She  had  come  to  the 
point  of  leaving  previously  but  had  stayed  because,  so  far,  Koinonia  "was  the 
best  expression  of  Christian  living"  she  knew.   It  had  come  to  the  point, 
however,  of  failing  in  the  things  that  were  most  important  to  her.   Other 
Koinonians  tried  to  reassure  the  couple  that  they  maintained  their 
commitment  to  service  but  believed  that  fulfilling  it  happened  best  in  the 
context  of  community.   Nevertheless,  the  Ballards  left  and  joined  the 
Atkinsons  and  Singletarys  at  the  farm  in  Plains.29 


28Minutes,  13  February  1951, 16  March  1951.  Conrad  and  Ora  Browne,  interview  by 
Dallas  Lee. 

29Minutes,  16  March  1951.   Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
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Within  a  month  Koinonians  had  adopted  a  pledge  of  commitment 
which  stated:    "We  desire  to  make  known  our  total,  unconditional 
commitment  to  seek,  express,  and  expand  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.    Being  convinced  that  the  community  of  believers  who  make  a 
like  commitment  is  the  continuing  body  of  Jesus  on  earth,  I  joyfully  enter 
into  a  love  union  with  the  Koinonia  and  gladly  submit  myself  to  it,  looking 
to  it  to  guide  me  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  and  to  strengthen  me  in  the 
pursuit  of  it."   Eight  people-Florence  and  Clarence  Jordan,  Marion  and 
Howard  Johnson,  Gilbert  Butler,  Norman  Long,  and  Ora  and  Conrad  Browne- 
-signed  the  commitment  as  full  members.   Other  residents  not  been  at 
Koinonia  long  enough  to  qualify  for  full  membership.30 

The  true  state  of  Koinonia's  direction  may  have  depended  on  the 
viewer's  perspective.   Clearly,  Koinonians  were  more  interested  in  1951  in 
internal  issues  and  in  a  communal  focus  than  they  had  been  even  a  year 
earlier.   The  number  of  long-term  residents  had  increased  and  required  more 
explicit  operating  procedures.   These  factors,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
other  communitarians  and  the  ouster  from  the  local  church,  pushed 
Koinonians  naturally  in  a  more  inner-focused  direction.    Certainly,  some 
new  members  valued  community  over  service  but  saw  the  two  closely 
linked.   Few,  if  any,  would  have  been  in  the  community  for  the  sake  of 
communal  living  alone.    Instead,  they  wanted  to  perform  outreach  and 
service  from  within  the  context  of  community.   Moreover,  they  wanted  to 
bring  into  the  community  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered. 

The  Ballards'  experience  demonstrates  that  the  inner  workings  of  the 
community  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  its  members,  causing  tensions 
between  individuals  and  the  group.   Further,  it  illustrates  how  deep 


30Minutes,  21  April  1951, 16  March  1951. 
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involvement  in  a  community  such  as  Koinonia  carries  with  it  emotional 
investment  and,  when  differences  arise,  emotional  pain.   Willie  Pugh  Ballard 
remarked  later  that  "it  was  a  strange  thing  when  you  are  going  through  a 
period  of  falling  in  love  [with  her  future  husband]  and  at  the  same  time  the 
group  that  has  been  your  family  is  deciding  some  things  that  are  pretty 
important  and  you  have  to  decide  [between  the  two]  along  at  the  same 
time."31     The  Ballards'  experience  also  shows  that  growth  and  change 
sometimes  eclipsed  Koinonia's  mission  and  overshadowed  the  work  that  was 
actually  taking  place.   Koinonia  was  clearly  becoming  more  communally 
oriented,  but  not  so  much  so  that  its  members  no  longer  valued  and 
performed  outreach  into  the  surrounding  area.    Koinonia's  inward  focus, 
however,  drove  away  some  members  and  hardly  mitigated  other  barriers  to 
the  desired  group  cohesion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  number  of  people  involved  in  making 
decisions  increased,  the  likelihood  for  reaching  consensus  plummeted.    Even 
when  the  group  reached  a  consensus,  often  it  was,  in  the  words  of  one 
Koinonian,  a  "reluctant  consensus."  On  other  occasions,  an  issue  itself  may 
have  seemed  minor,  but  the  desire  for  consensus  increased  the  significance  of 
an  ensuing  decision.   For  example,  circumstances  dictated  the  priority  of 
additional  housing.    Discussions  on  the  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  might  spill 
over  into  larger  issues  such  as  the  legitimacy  of  needs  for  nuclear  families 
over  against  those  of  the  larger  community,  the  commitment  to  even  more 
simple  living,  and  the  judicious  use  of  money  for  housing  versus  ongoing 
operating  expenses.   The  same  discussions,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
deteriorate  into  squabbles,  such  as  a  long  debate  on  the  advantages  of 
linoleum  flooring  over  asphalt  tile.   Rare  as  this  latter  tendency  may  have 


31Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author. 


been,  it  nevertheless  indicates  the  lengths  to  which  Koinonians  sometimes 
went  in  order  to  reach  a  decision.   In  this  particular  case,  minutes  reflect  that 
"[s]ome  who  were  against  the  providing  of  the  linoleum  on  principle  felt  that 
it  was  better  to  provide  it  in  the  face  of  financial  difficulties  than  to  deny  it  in 
a  situation  which  it  seemed  might  lead  to  some  hurt  feelings."32   Koinonians 
agreed  that  consensus  on  basic  principles  and  commitments  superseded 
agreement  on  every  specific  decision  regarding  daily  operations,  but  they  also 
knew  that  disagreement  in  little  things  sometimes  masked  other  problems. 

Other  difficulties  arose  around  the  issue  of  finances.   While  the  precise 
financial  picture  for  Koinonia  during  these  years  is  unclear,  the  members 
were  clearly  concerned  with  maintaining  their  livelihood.    They  determined 
to  live  simply,  even  while  realizing  their  relative  affluence  in  comparison  to 
their  neighbors.  They  quibbled  over  grocery  purchases  as  to  what  were 
actually  necessities  and  what  were  pleasures,  and  during  one  year  they 
limited  their  clothing  purchases  to  only  thirty  dollars  per  person,  a  small 
figure  given  that  half  of  the  farm's  population  were  growing  children.   At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  community  expanded  its  land  holdings  on  at  least 
three  occasions  between  1948  and  1956.  The  members  spent  hours  discussing 
how  to  cut  costs  when  building  houses  and  then  turned  around  and  bought 
expensive  farm  equipment.   As  more  and  more  people  lived  at  the  farm,  the 
debt  increased.  To  complicate  matters  further,  a  severe  drought  in  1954 
depleted  anticipated  profits  for  that  year  and  prompted  Koinonians  to  go  even 
deeper  in  debt  to  install  an  irrigation  system  for  the  farm.  They  had  to  find 
new  ways  to  generate  income  and  discussed,  for  example,  letting  members  get 
jobs  outside  of  the  community.   Finally  they  decided  to  open  a  roadside  farm 
market  on  the  nearest  major  highway  and  to  base  a  small-scale  mail-order 


32Ibid.  Minutes,  6  March  1953. 
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business  for  farm  products  there.33  At  issue  for  the  Koinonians  was  how  they 
would  make  their  living,  what  their  standard  of  living  would  be,  and  how 
these  could  be  reconciled  with  their  goals  of  simple  living  and  equitable 
distribution  of  resources. 

Perhaps  the  most  delicate  issue  for  Koinonians  surrounded  the  role  of 
Florence  and  Clarence  Jordan,  and  in  turn  the  issue  of  leadership,  in  the 
community.    Koinonians  attempted  to  be  what  one  scholar  of  communalism 
calls  an  "organized  democracy."  The  term  means  that  they  aspired  to  create 
"a  well-defined  organizational  structure"  with  open  forums  for  full 
participation  by  members,  delegation  of  tasks  and  responsibilities,  rotation  of 
offices,  and  group  authority  over  major  decision.   Complicating  this 
organizational  goal,  however,  was  the  presence  of  a  charismatic  leader.  The 
power  of  a  true  charismatic  leader  lay  in  an  organizational  structure  based  on 
an  authoritarian  hierarchy.   Clarence  Jordan,  however,  did  not  expect 
personal  devotion  from  his  subjects,  as  in  the  Weberian  sense  of  charismatic 
leadership,  nor  did  he  claim  possession  of  special  knowledge  or  powers.34 
Nevertheless,  since  the  beginning,  by  circumstance  or  by  intention,  Clarence 
Jordan  had  been  the  de  facto  leader  of  Koinonia. 

By  the  time  enough  people  gathered  at  Koinonia  in  the  late  1940s  to 
need  managing,  Jordan  had  run  things  on  his  own  so  long  that,  for  all 


33Minutes,  16  January  1948, 22  February  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16.  Minutes,  17  October  1950, 21 
August  1951, 28  October  1952, 4-5  March  1953, 10  March  1953,  22  April  1953,  22  May  1953,  27  May 
1953, 9  June  1953, 25  November  1953, 30  December  1953, 6  January  1954, 22  February  1954, 11 
August  1954, 15  September  1954, 5  November  1954, 21  December  1954, 18  January  1955, 19  January 
1955, 1  February  1955, 8  February  1955, 11  March  1955.  Margaret  Wittkamper,  interviews  by 
author,  5  and  6  June  1991,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  71, 
92-93. 

34Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  Communes:   Creating  and  Managing  the  Collective  Life  (New 

York:   Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1973),  146-147.  ,  Commitment  and  Community: 
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practical  purposes,  he  was  the  leader.  Moreover,  those  people  first  drawn  to 
Koinonia  through  contact  with  Jordan  discovered  that  his  charisma  on  the 
speakers'  circuit  did  not  necessarily  translate  into  effective  leadership  at 
home.    For  example,  however  much  Clarence  Jordan  and  Jack  Singletary 
respected  each  other,  their  inability  to  work  together  was  obvious  to  all. 
Indeed,  their  constant  skirmishes  contributed  as  much  as  anything  to  the 
Singletarys'  departure  in  1950.   Further,  some  female  Koinonians  did  not 
appreciate  Florence  Jordan's  instructions  about  how  to  do  laundry  or  make 
grocery  purchases.35 

The  Jordans  did  not  necessarily  relish  their  roles,  however,  and 
welcomed  the  addition  of  new  people  to  relieve  them  of  some  leadership 
responsibilities.   Between  1949  and  1953,  they  did  not  hold  any  of  the  offices 
required  for  legal  purposes.36  In  addition,  they  led  Koinonia  to  designate 
leaders  to  be  in  charge  of  various  farming  operations.   A  member  of  one 
nineteenth-century  commune  proudly  proclaimed  that  the  colony's 
'"president  could  not  sell  a  bushel  of  corn  without  instructions  from  the 
meeting  of  the  people,'"  but  Koinonians  strove  for  more  efficiency  than  their 
forebears.   Running  a  farm  by  consensus  or  majority  rule  did  not  prove 
fruitful.   Someone  had  to  make  decisions.   At  the  same  time,  few  members 
wanted  to  be  either  leaders  or  subordinates.  The  members  adopted  a  single 
work  coordinator  and  assigned  the  operations  of  the  farm  to  designated 
individuals.   They  learned  to  rotate  the  work  coordinator's  position  because 
of  its  high  burnout  level  and  because  some  members  proved  to  be  better 


35Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author.   Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson, 
telephone  interview  by  author.  Gene  Singletary,  interview  by  author. 

36Minutes,  3  February  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16.  10  February  1951, 4-5  March  1953.  Minutes, 
16  January  1948,  CLJ  2341:4:16  show  Clarence  Jordan  as  president,  Florence  Jordan  as  secretary, 
and  Willie  Pugh  as  treasurer.  Jordan  had  likely  been  president  of  the  Koinonia  corporation 
from  1942  until  1949  for  legal  reasons,  although  extant  sources  do  not  confirm  this  statement. 
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managers  than  others.   By  mid-decade  the  administration  had  adopted  a  team 
structure  in  order  to  disperse  the  responsibilities  of  a  single  work  coordinator. 
For  a  time  the  Koinonians  even  tried  a  triumvirate,  until,  one  member 
recalled,  the  three  emerged  from  a  morning  planning  meeting  loudly  arguing 
with  each  other.37  Each  arrangement  was  problematic  in  its  own  way,  but 
Koinonians  demonstrated  their  flexibility  in  experimenting  and  their 
persistence  in  seeking  a  suitable  solution  for  their  needs. 

In  the  end,  however,  people  inside  and  outside  the  community  viewed 
Clarence  Jordan  as  the  leader.  Because  of  his  speaking  engagements  and 
writing  assignments,  virtually  everyone  outside  of  the  Sumter  County  area 
who  knew  of  Koinonia  did  so  because  of  Jordan.   Even  within  the  county, 
because  he  was  most  closely  and  prominently  associated  with  the  farm,  local 
people  referred  to  Koinonia  as  "Mr.  Jordan's  farm."   Without  question,  the 
Jordan  family  held  a  special  position  and  had  special  privileges  within 
Koinonia.   For  many  years,  for  example,  the  Jordans  had  the  only  telephone, 
undoubtedly  a  carryover  from  the  time  they  were  the  only  consistent 
residents.   Their  privilege  became  a  source  of  contention  in  the  mid-1950s.   In 
addition,  members  sometimes  resented  Jordan's  travels  and  the  prominence, 
rejuvenation,  and  diversion  from  the  farm's  mundanities  they  provided 
him.   Moreover,  Florence  Jordan  was  very  protective  of  their  children  and 
did  not  always  participate  fully  in  activities  of  the  community,  particularly 
the  business  meetings.38  Try  as  they  might  to  blend  into  Koinonia's 


37Charles  Nordhoff,  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  from  Personal 
Visit  and  Observation  (1875;  reprint  ed.,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1966),  393. 
Minutes,  22  May  1951, 10  January  1954, 25  January  1955, 5  April  1955, 20  April  1955.  "Con  and 
Ora  Browne  on  their  Koinonia  Experience,"  7  September  1989,  audiocassette  CJ58F,  Koinonia 
Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 

38 Alma  Jackson,  interview  by  author,  31  July  1992,  Americus,  Georgia.  Minutes,  16 
November  1950, 19  November  1950, 6  October  1954, 21  October  1954. 
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operations,  they  held  some  version  of  special  authority  by  virtue  of  their 
position  in  the  community,  their  history  with  it,  and  their  own  personal 
abilities.   They  had  more  influence  than  other  members  whether  they  wanted 
it  or  not. 

Resentments  surrounding  the  Jordans  surfaced  periodically,  and  on  at 
least  two  occasions  they  offered  to  leave.   When  Koinonians  first  began 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  communal  aspects  of  their  lives  together  and 
to  the  primacy  of  community  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  tensions  arose  over  inequalities  between  the  Jordans  and  the  rest  of 
them.   Some  members  accused  the  Jordans  of  withholding  themselves  from 
complete  community,  and  after  a  series  of  discussions,  they  offered  to  leave. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  feelings  of  disunity  between  the  Jordans  and  some 
other  Koinonians  prompted  Clarence  to  ask  for  a  sabbatical  leave.   He 
perceived  himself  to  be  a  "stumbling  block"  to  the  inner  growth  of  the 
community  and  wanted  for  himself  the  relief  that  would  come  with  an 
extended  absence  after  twelve  years  at  Koinonia.  The  outcome  in  both  cases, 
through  whatever  unknown  process,  was  their  staying  put.39  Certainly, 
Jordan  could  have  found  employment  had  he  left  Koinonia,  as  his  credentials 
and  connections  would  have  led  to  a  pastorate  or  teaching  position 
somewhere.   Moreover,  as  unorthodox  as  he  was,  he  was  not  yet  the  pariah 
he  later  became.    Whether  or  not  Koinonia  would  have  survived  without 
him  at  this  point,  however,  is  less  certain. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  attaining  the  desired  egalitarian  and  consensual 
organizational  structure,  Koinonians  continued  to  attract  newcomers  in  the 
early  1950s.   Several  families  and  other  single  people  moved  there,  and 
several  of  them  stayed  long  enough  to  become  full  members.   Almost  all  the 


39Minutes,  11  November  1950, 29  September  1954, 3  October  1954. 
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people  who  came  during  this  time  expressed  interest  in  the  communal 
aspects  of  Koinonia  and  wanted,  according  to  the  newsletter  from  1951,  to 
struggle  together  "to  attain  the  spiritual  unity  and  the  clarity  of  purpose" 
Koinonians  sought.40 

Two  families  in  particular  made  significant  contributions  to  Koinonia 
and  had  strong  interest  in  communalism.    Billie  and  Claud  Nelson  moved  to 
Koinonia  in  1952  with  their  three  children,  but  had  known  of  Koinonia  since 
1943  and  had  visited  in  1948.   That  Koinonia  attempted  to  combine  outreach 
to  African  Americans  with  an  internal,  communal  focus  was  particularly 
attractive  to  them,  and  they  came  to  be  among  the  most  vocal  supporters  of 
the  community's  quest  for  unity.41   In  addition,  Claud  Nelson  maintained 
contact  with  a  network  that  was  likely  wider  than  that  of  anyone  else  at 
Koinonia,  including  Clarence  Jordan.   Certainly,  Jordan's  circle  had  been 
expanding,  but  his  speaking  engagements  still  came  primarily  from  Baptist 
sources.   Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  a  cross  section  of  people  from  his 
work  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  at  the  Hampton 
Institute  in  Virginia.   He  was  connected  and  respected  well  enough  to  become 
a  part-time  regional  representative  for  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  a 
national  board  member  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action  in 
1953.42   His  subsequent  presence  there  undoubtedly  heightened  Koinonia's 
reputation  in  circles  beyond  those  to  which  Jordan  already  belonged  and 


^Newsletter,  12  January  1951,  [December]  1952,  [December]  1953.  Minutes,  22 
November  1953. 

41Minutes,  16  July  1952.  Claud  and  Billie  Nelson  to  Clarence  Jordan,  22  September  1943, 
CLJ  756:2:5.  Claud  Nelson  to  Clarence  Jordan,  22  June  1948,  CLJ  756:2:11.  Speaking  Engagements, 
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42James  L.  Stoner  to  Clarence  Jordan,  4  February  1953,  CLJ  756:2:16.  Speaking 
Engagements,  1950-1954,  CLJ  756:9:4.  Minutes,  9  September  1953, 18  November  1953, 14  April 
1954, 29  December  1954.  Claud  Nelson  to  Clarence  Jordan,  22  June  1948,  CLJ  756:2:11. 
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increased  the  number  of  Koinonia  supporters  even  before  the  community 
gained  a  national  profile  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade. 

The  other  significant  family  to  come  to  Koinonia  during  this  time  of 
heightened  communalism  was  the  Wittkampers.    Margaret  Wittkamper  had 
worked  in  Texas  in  a  Methodist  home  for  Mexicans  before  marrying.   Will 
Wittkamper  had  been  a  conscientious  objector  during  World  War  I  and  had 
become  a  Disciples  of  Christ  minister.  Margaret  Wittkamper  recalled  that 
they  had  been  run  out  of  most  of  those  churches  because  Will  was  so 
outspoken  on  peace  and  justice  issues.   After  being  dismissed  from  a  church 
in  Louisiana  because  of  their  work  with  African-Americans,  they  decided  to 
join  a  community.   They  learned  about  Koinonia,  and  Will  visited  in  May 
1953,  telling  the  group  there  that  he  was  '"fully  sold'"  on  Koinonia  and  that 
"he  had  been  seeking  a  Koinonia  [even]  before  he  knew  of  Koinonia  Farm." 
The  Wittkampers  moved  to  Koinonia  with  their  three  boys  in  July  1953.   Will 
eventually  became  the  gardener  responsible  for  generating  the  community's 
food,  while  Margaret  was  instrumental  in  establishing  what  later  became  a 
fully  operational  day  care  facility.   Their  longevity  at  Koinonia  eventually 
surpassed  that  of  all  other  members,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jordans.43 

In  addition  to  these  people  who  became  long-term  members,  Koinonia 
also  attracted  a  number  of  transients.   Most  communities  that  gain  any 
renown  attract  what  nineteenth-century  Shakers  labeled  "winter  Shakers," 
those  who  sought  refuge  when  winter  approached,  expressed  interest  in 
joining  the  community,  may  or  may  not  have  contributed  to  the  work  load, 
and  then  left  in  the  spring.   Koinonia  certainly  drew  its  share  of  these  "free 


43Margaret  Wittkamper,  interviews  by  author.  Minutes,  6  May  1953,  8  July  1953.  Lee, 
Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  90-91. 
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riders/'  particularly  in  later  years,  but  certain  ones  of  them  created  an 
outreach  opportunity  for  the  community.44 

How  the  relationship  began  is  unclear,  but  at  some  point  at  least  four 
alcoholic  men  from  the  area  discovered  that  Koinonia  was  a  safe  and 
welcoming  place.   Koinonians  did  not  always  know  what  to  do  with  them  but 
"felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  helpfulness"  towards 
them  and  wanted  to  make  their  visits  "as  meaningful  as  possible."   The  more 
time  they  spent  at  Koinonia,  the  more  Koinonians  got  involved  in  their  care. 
Two  men  in  particular  spent  so  much  time  there  that  Koinonians  urged 
them  to  prepare  for  membership.   One  member  noted  that  Koinonians 
realized  they  were  "failing  to  awake  in  most  of  [the  men]  any  definite 
understanding  or  yearning  for  the  life  of  Brotherhood  in  Christ;  or  even  any 
resolute  intention  to  stop  drinking,"  but  they  still  felt  "a  bond  of  affection"  for 
them.    Koinonians  sought  advice  from  other  communities  regarding  their 
relationships  with  the  alcoholics  and  read  books  on  alcoholism  to  educate 
themselves.   They  assigned  each  man  a  companion  and  incorporated  each  of 
them  into  the  work  program  as  much  as  possible.   Eventually,  Koinonians 
created  an  associate  status  for  them,  offered  them  the  same  weekly  stipend 
that  other  long-term,  non-member  residents  received,  and  insisted  that  they 
neither  get  drunk  on  the  premises  nor  come  there  drunk.   No  Koinonian  had 
the  qualifications  to  offer  professional  care,  but  the  members  recognized  that 
this  outreach  provided  connections  with  the  local  white  community  that  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  had.45 


44Newsletter,  1953.    Nordhoff,  Communistic  Societies,  395.   Michael  Taylor, 
Community,  Anarchy,  and  Liberty  (Cambridge:   Cambridge  University  Press,  1982),  42,  43. 

45The  first  oblique  reference  to  the  presence  of  an  alcoholic  appears  in  Minutes,  15 
August  1950,  and  references  become  commonplace  from  1953  to  1955.  See  Minutes,  1  May  1951, 18 
March  1953, 23  March  1953, 16  April  1953,  27  May  1953,  2  December  1953, 3  February  1954, 14 
April  1954, 5  May  1954, 7  July  1954, 3  October  1954,  27  October  1954, 3  November  1954, 10 
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Koinonians  maintained  their  efforts  to  build  relations  with  their 
neighbors,  black  and  white,  and  to  attract  them  to  the  Koinonia  way  of  life. 
Among  local  African-Americans,  they  made  marginal  progress  in 
incorporating  members  of  the  Johnson  and  Jackson  families  into  the 
community.   The  Johnson  family  had  been  close  to  Koinonia  since  late  1943, 
when  Jasper  "Candy"  Johnson  moved  his  family  there  to  sharecrop.   Joseph 
"Bo"  Johnson  stayed  on  after  his  father  died,  and  by  1949  Koinonians  were 
discussing  the  status  of  their  relationship  with  him.   In  early  1951,  however, 
Johnson  decided  to  marry  and  left  the  farm  suddenly.   Minutes  from  the 
period  reveal,  according  to  the  secretary's  transcription,  that  Johnson  came  to 
believe  his  actions  reflected  badly  on  the  rest  of  the  group,  as  he  chose  not  to 
eat  evening  meals  at  the  farm  and  not  to  attend  Saturday  worship  services,  as 
he  had  been  caught  by  the  police  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  as 
he  claimed  he  had  committed  other  sins.   Johnson  left,  but  Koinonians 
remained  involved  with  the  family,  ensuring  that  their  daughter  received 
necessary  medical  attention  and  that  their  children  participated  in  activities  at 
the  farm.46 

The  relationship  with  the  Jacksons  began  when  the  mother  learned 
that  Koinonia  could  lend  the  family  a  milk  cow  in  the  late  1940s.  The  older 
son,  Chester,  then  worked  at  the  farm  and  became  so  involved  there  that  he 
attended  an  out-of-state  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  conference  with  other 
Koinonians.  Further,  his  participation  in  Koinonia,  he  claimed,  led  him  to 
register  for  conscientious  objector  status.   Chester's  brother  Alma  and  nephew 


November  1954,  24  November  1954,  7  January  1955, 18  January  1955, 20  May  1955.  Claud  Nelson 
to  Hans  Hermann  Arnold,  2  February  1955,  CLJ  2340:1. 

■^Minutes,  12  September  1950, 22  August  1950, 9  January  1951,  26  January  1951,  24 
February  1954, 15  September  1954.  Joseph  "Bo"  Johnson,  interview  by  author,  5  April  1990, 
Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
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Henry  worked  and  then  lived  at  Koinonia  for  a  period  mid-decade.   Alma 
Jackson  and  his  wife  held  their  wedding  at  Koinonia  and  lived  there  for  a 
time  afterwards  also.  Chester  Jackson  lived  at  Koinonia  before  membership 
became  defined,  but  he,  like  Bo  Johnson,  was  likely  considered  a  Koinonian 
in  a  loose  sense.   Alma  and  Henry  Jackson  worked  for  wages,  returned  home 
on  weekends,  but  participated  in  some  activities  on  the  farm.   Scattered 
membership  records,  however,  do  not  indicate  that  they  ever  became 
novices.47    Nevertheless,  Koinonians  maintained  a  close  relationship  with 
the  Jackson  family  and  welcomed  their  involvement  in  the  farm's  activities. 
The  community  considered  another  local  African-American  youth  to 
be  a  Koinonian  and  aided  him  in  his  attempt  to  register  as  a  conscientious 
objector.  Jessie  Lee  "Bobby"  Engram  moved  to  Koinonia  in  1950  to  escape  a 
home  situation,  worked  on  the  farm  without  pay,  and  brought  his  personal 
requests  to  meetings  of  the  group  just  as  other  Koinonians  did.   The 
community  allowed  him  an  extra  allotment  of  transportation  miles  since  he 
had  family  and  friends  in  the  area  with  whom  to  maintain  ties.    When  the 
local  draft  board  called  Engram  in  for  a  hearing  regarding  his  petition  for 
conscientious  objector  status,  Gilbert  Butler  and  former  Koinonian  Jack 
Singletary  accompanied  him.    Both  had  served  time  for  refusing  to  register 
for  the  draft.   When  his  father  died,  five  other  Koinonians,  all  white, 
attended  the  funeral  in  a  local  African-American  Baptist  church  in  support  of 
their  fellow  member  and,  with  regret,  approved  his  subsequent  request  to 
return  home  to  work  to  support  his  mother  and  family.48 


47Alma  Jackson,  interview  by  author.  Minutes,  22  August  1950, 12  September  1950, 3 
April  1951, 12  December  1953,  7  October  1956, 4  November  1956, 13  November  1956, 18  November 
1956,  11  August  1957, 16  October  1957.   K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  57, 
58. 

48Minutes,  29  August  1950, 12  September  1950, 3  April  1951,  27  April  1951,  5  June  1951, 28 
August  1951, 5  November  1952, 23  March  1953, 22  April  1953, 27  May  1953, 18  August  1954.  Jessie 
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The  issue  of  whether  or  not  these  African  Americans  were  actually 
members  is  important  because  of  what  it  reveals  about  Koinonians.   They 
never  set  out  with  the  exclusive  goal  of  attracting  African-American 
members,  but  they  did  seek  inroads  locally  and  made  the  most  progress  with 
African  Americans.    Drawing  some  African  Americans  into  membership, 
therefore,  would  reflect  some  progress  on  Koinonia's  part.   Clearly,  the 
community  considered  Engram  a  Koinonian  when  he  first  arrived,  but  at  that 
point  all  who  pledged  themselves  to  the  community  were  considered 
Koinonians.   Extant  records  do  not  indicate  that  Engram's  status  ever  changed 
once  the  membership  structure  was  in  place.   This  omission  suggests  that 
when  the  Koinonians  created  membership  categories,  they  for  all  practical 
purposes  defined  Engram,  their  best  hope  at  the  time  for  full  inclusion  of  a 
local  African  American,  out  of  membership.49 

Three  other  African  Americans  eventually  did  begin  the  membership 
process,  however,  by  moving  to  the  farm  and  becoming  novices.   Edward 
Johnson,  a  student  at  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta,  began  visiting  Koinonia 
in  1954  and  lived  there  periodically.   In  1957,  he  married,  and  his  wife  joined 
him  there.   A  local  couple,  Sue  and  Rufus  Angry,  moved  to  Koinonia  in  late 
1955,  after  she  had  begun  working  there  and  after  their  children  had  attended 
some  activities  on  the  farm.    Koinonians  visited  in  their  home  to  tell  them 
about  their  way  of  life,  and  they  agreed  to  move  to  the  farm,  "with  some 
reservations,"  she  recalled  later.   Her  husband  was  concerned,  and  rightfully 
so,  with  how  the  local  community  would  respond  to  black  and  white  living 

Lee  Engram  to  Selective  Service  System  Local  Board  #133,  Sumter  County,  1  December  1950, 
Koinonia  Partners.  In  addition,  Koinonian  Norman  Long  notified  the  draft  board  with  which 
he  registered  that  he  would  no  longer  carry  his  registration  and  classification  cards.  Norman 
R.  Long  to  Selective  Service  System  Local  #194,  Springfield,  Illinois,  2  December  1950,  Koinonia 
Partners. 


49K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  73. 
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together.    The  Angry  family  lived  in  an  apartment  underneath  the  Jordans, 
continued  attending  their  own  church,  but  involved  themselves  in  the 
activities  and  meetings  at  Koinonia.   Both  Sue  and  Rufus  Angry  became 
novices  in  early  1957.50 

Koinonians  nurtured  relationships  with  other  African  Americans  in 
their  area,  and  with  local  white  people  as  they  could,  by  continuing  to  sponsor 
Bible  schools  each  summer,  by  hosting  square  dances  and  holiday 
celebrations,  and  by  holding  weekly  crafts  clubs  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for 
children.   They  sponsored  work  camps  in  the  summers  of  1951  and  1952  for 
college  students  to  see  firsthand  the  work  Koinonians  were  trying  to 
accomplish  and  held  a  highly  successful  camp  for  children  in  the  summer  of 
1955.   In  addition,  they  continued  to  exchange  labor  and  equipment  with 
other  farmers  and  participated,  for  a  time,  in  an  egg  cooperative  and  a  seed 
cooperative  in  the  area.   Further,  they  provided  direct  assistance  to  some  of 
their  neighbors,  furnishing  one  in  planting  season  so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  use  the  high-interest  credit  his  landlord  offered,  taking  water  to  another 
who  lacked  plumbing,  offering  surplus  milk  to  those  who  would  pick  it  up 
and  even  milk  cows  when  possible,  and  helping  meet  needs  for  housing. 
Koinonians  hoped  that  their  goodwill  would  attract  their  neighbors  to 
become  members  of  the  community  and  join  them  in  their  way  of  life. 
The  barriers  between  Koinonians  and  their  neighbors,  however, 
proved  practically  insurmountable.    Neighbors  knew  they  could  find  the 
assistance  they  needed  at  Koinonia,  but  few  of  them  cared  anything  about 
joining  their  lives  with  Koinonians.   Mr.  Jackson  kept  his  distance  from  the 


^Claud  [Nelson]  to  Dave  [Stell],  4  September  1954,  Koinonia  Partners.  Newsletter, 
December  1955.  Minutes,  24  November  1956, 18  December  1956, 13  January  1957, 3  August  1957. 
Margie  and  Gil  to  Forest  River  Koinonians,  19  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6.  Sue  Angry,  telephone 
interview  by  author,  22  June  1992.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Norman,  Katie  and  All,  26  December  1955, 
CLJ  756:3:4. 
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farm  and  opposed  his  sons'  and  grandson's  decision  to  live  there.   The 
Angrys  expressed  reluctance  initially  about  moving  there,  and  even  though 
they  eventually  joined  as  novices,  they  attended  their  own  church  and  could 
not  send  their  children  to  school  with  the  other  Koinonia  children. 
Koinonians  became  discouraged  in  their  efforts  at  times,  uncomfortable  when 
their  seasonal  day  laborers  preferred  to  eat  at  noon  with  each  other  and  not 
with  them  and  confused  when  their  neighbors  found  their  own  way  to  the 
farm  for  surplus  dairy  products  but  expected  to  be  provided  transportation  to 
the  farm's  social  events.51 

Further,  Koinonians  were  slow  to  realize  that  their  neighbors  were 
uninterested  in  "volunteer  poverty"  and  preferred  to  work  at  the  farm  for 
wages  rather  than  live  there  as  members.   Ironically,  they  also  had  to  battle 
the  perception  that  they  were  rich  because  of  all  of  the  equipment  the  farm 
owned,  because  of  the  amount  of  traveling  they  did,  and  because  of  the 
surplus  produce  they  shared.   Even  though  they  professed  simple  living,  they 
recognized  they  had  far  more  than  the  people  they  served.   Koinonians 
willingly  aided  their  neighbors  but  did  so  in  hopes  of  drawing  them  into  the 
life  of  the  community.   They  tried  not  to  encourage  neighbors  to  think  they 
could  help  them  by  providing  living  quarters  and  jobs  "without  their  coming 
into  the  Koinonia  relationship,"  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  reluctant  to 
withhold  such  aid  and  inadvertently  rebuff  the  very  people  they  were  trying 
to  attract.52 

Nevertheless,  Koinonians  maintained  an  increasingly  active  program 
of  service  and  outreach,  both  locally  to  neighbors  and  alcoholic  men  and 


51  Alma  Jackson,  interview  by  author.  Sue  Angry,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
Minutes,  14  August  1951, 16  April  1954. 

52K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  58,  59.   Minutes,  22  February 
1954, 17  November  1954, 22  March  1955. 
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nationally  through  speaking  engagements  and  invitations  to  work  camps. 
The  more  people  came  to  the  community,  the  more  activities  it  was  able  to 
sponsor.   Even  while  the  amount  of  outreach  increased,  however,  it  was 
secondary  in  terms  of  its  providing  the  motivation  for  Koinonians  to  join 
their  lives  together.   By  the  end  of  1955,  nearly  sixty  people  had  found  their 
way  to  Koinonia  from  California  and  Washington  and  Illinois,  from  Virginia 
and  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  from  Georgia,  and  from  within  Sumter  County. 
What  held  them  together,  however,  was  not  so  much  their  joint 
commitment  to  outreach  but  their  shared  desire  for  community.    Even  as 
Koinonians  increased  outreach  and  service  to  neighbors  in  an  effort  to  draw 
them  into  their  way  of  life,  the  issues  to  which  they  gave  the  most  attention 
surrounded  their  own  infrastructure  and  their  quest  for  unity. 

The  most  meaningful  relationships  Koinonia  had  during  the  first  half 
of  the  1950s  were  those  with  other  communal  groups.   Koinonians  became 
involved  in  the  Fellowship  of  Intentional  Communities  (FIC),  a  small 
organization  of  similar  groups  from  around  the  country,  by  attending  FIC 
conferences  and  by  editing  its  newsletter.  They  grew  closer  to  the  Macedonia 
community,  an  FIC  member  in  northeast  Georgia  and  a  group  Jordan  once 
described  as  having  "as  much  Christianity  about  it  as  a  pine  thicket." 
Macedonians,  however,  adopted  a  Christian  basis  in  the  early  1950s  and 
developed  "a  spirit  of  unity  in  a  common  purpose,"  with  each  member 
professing  "a  full  and  unreserved  commitment.  .  .  to  the  way  of  brotherhood 
and  love  in  community."53 


53Minutes,  18  March  1952, 14  October  1952,  27  November  1952, 4-5  March  1953,  20 
January  1954, 14  April  1954,  21  April  1954, 5  May  1954.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Howard  Johnson,  19 
July  1946,  CLJ  756:2:9.  Heini  and  Annamarie  [Arnold]  to  Clarence  Jordan,  18  May  1953;  Delf 
Fransham  to  Friends,  6  September  1953,  CLJ  756:2:16.  On  Fellowship  of  Intentional 
Communities,  see  Robert  S.  Fogarty,  American  Utopianism  (Itasca,  111.:  F.  E.  Peacock 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1972),  151-153. 
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Contact  with  the  Bruderhof  and  Hutterites,  however,  stimulated 
discussions  at  Koinonia  about  aligning  with  one  of  them.   Without  any 
official  ties  to  another  community,  Koinonians  had  come  to  feel  more  and 
more  like  "a  spiritual  orphan"  within  the  "world-wide  movement  for 
Christian  community."    They  had  continued  seeking  unity  among 
themselves  but  had  tried  to  incorporate  what  they  learned  from  the 
Bruderhof  and  Hutterites.   For  example,  they  had  tried  to  adopt  the  Bruderhof 
practice  of  admonishment.    By  speaking  with  frankness  and  earnestness, 
Koinonians  hoped  their  honesty  would  overcome  their  differences  and 
diminish  their  pettiness.   In  addition,  they  had  borrowed  another  Bruderhof 
principle  and  assigned  the  vice  president  the  duty  of  mediation.   None  of 
these  approaches  seemed  to  work  for  the  Koinonians,  making  them  even 
more  susceptible  to  invitations  to  merge  with  the  groups  that  exhibited  the 
unity  they  sought  for  themselves.54 

In  an  attempt  to  draw  the  bonds  closer,  Koinonians  decided  to  send  the 
Nelsons  to  Forest  River,  a  relatively  new  Hutterite  colony  in  North  Dakota, 
to  teach  for  a  year.  Unfortunately,  the  relationship  between  the  Hutterites 
and  the  Bruderhof  soured,  Forest  River  fell  victim  to  severed  ties  between  the 
two  groups,  and  Koinonians  found  themselves  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
conflict.   The  Forest  River  colony  disbanded  the  following  year,  and  most  of 
its  members  transferred  to  a  new  Bruderhof  colony  in  Farmington, 
Pennsylvania.    Among  them  were  Billie  and  Claud  Nelson  and  Marion  and 
Howard  Johnson,  who  had  followed  the  Nelsons  to  Forest  River.   Some  of 


54Minutes,  6  April  1954, 25  August  1954, 29  August  1954, 22  September  1954, 3  October 
1954, 10  November  1954, 4  February  1955.  Claud  [Nelson]  to  Gil[bert  Butler],  1  February  1956, 
CLJ  756:35. 
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the  Hutterite  members,  however,  moved  to  Koinonia.55  Other  individual 
Koinonians  later  sought  membership  at  Bruderhof  colonies,  but  as  a  group 
Koinonia  never  again  pursued  alignment  with  either  the  Hutterites  or  the 
Bruderhof. 

Some  Koinonians  thought  their  community  had  already  taken  a  turn 
in  the  direction  they  desired.  They  may  not  have  attained  the  unity  they  saw 
in  other  groups,  but  they  shared  common  purposes  and  thought  their 
community  provided  a  witness.    Koinonia  never  achieved  the  deeply 
spiritual  cohesiveness  that  some  members  desired,  and  many  of  them 
eventually  moved  on  to  other  communities.    Others,  however,  tolerated 
differences  of  opinion  well  as  long  as  they  had  basic  agreement  on  larger 
principles.  Moreover,  they  sensed  a  growing  cohesiveness,  even  if  it  were  not 
exactly  what  the  Hutterites  and  Bruderhof  proclaimed  for  themselves.   These 
Koinonians  wrote  the  Nelsons  at  Forest  River  about  the  "growth  in 
togetherness"  they  were  experiencing,  evidence  not  so  much  of  unity  as  of  an 
increasing  willingness  to  work  with  each  other  on  personal  and  group 
problems.56 

When  C.  Z.  and  Willie  Pugh  Ballard  left  Koinonia  in  1951  because  they 
perceived  that  shifts  in  emphases  were  moving  the  group  away  from  service 
as  a  major  focus  to  community  as  a  primary  objective,  their  action  may  have 
seemed  premature.   After  all,  Koinonians  were  already  planning  for  their  first 
work  camp  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1951,  after  spending  several  years 


55Minutes,  22  May  1955, 25  May  1955, 29  May  1955, 1  June  1955, 6  June  1955.  Newsletter, 
December  1955.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  92-104.  On  the  relationship  and  its  break  between 
the  Bruderhof  and  the  Hutterites,  see  Conkin,  Two  Paths  to  Utopia,  95-98;  Peters,  All  Things 
Common,  173-178;  Hostetler,  Hutterite  Society,  279-283. 

56Minutes,  6  June  1955.  Gilfbert  Butler]  and  Margie  [Reed?]  to  Forest  River  Koinonians, 
28  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
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anticipating  being  at  a  place  where  they  could  sponsor  one.57  Relationships 
with  neighbors,  black  and  white,  appeared  to  be  growing,  in  spite  of  the 
actions  of  Rehobeth  church.   A  increasing  number  of  people  were  expressing 
interest  in  joining  Koinonia,  thereby  potentially  expanding  the  service  the 
community  could  offer.   Moreover,  Koinonia  was  at  a  place  developmentally 
that  required  that  its  members  devote  attention  to  definition  and  structure, 
thereby  justifying  a  moderate  but  temporary  shift. 

By  1956,  however,  the  Ballards'  predictions  had  come  true.  As  a  group 
Koinonians  spent  their  time  and  energy  focusing  on  themselves  and  trying  to 
attract  people  to  their  way  of  life.  Doing  so,  they  perceived,  would  be  the 
highest  service  they  could  perform.    Indeed,  even  their  promotional 
literature  reflected  the  shift  the  Ballards  had  predicted.   When  Koinonians 
revised  their  brochure  in  1954,  they  changed  the  heading  from  "agricultural 
missionary  enterprise,"  as  highlighted  in  the  original  piece,  to  "A  Venture  in 
Christian  Community."    The  members  evaluated  their  earlier  efforts  and 
decided  that  direct  teaching  of  their  beliefs  had  been  ineffective  and  that  the 
current  practice  of  modeling  their  beliefs  through  living  in  Christian 
community  was  better.58 

Finally,  by  1956  Koinonians  seem  to  have  grown  comfortable  with  who 
they  were  as  an  intentional  community,  conscious  that  they  could  always  do 
more  outreach,  aware  that  no  amount  of  outreach  would  ever  meet  all  the 
needs  in  the  area,  yet  hopeful  that  they  could  attract  new  people  and  thus 
perform  their  highest  service  by  bringing  them  into  their  way  of  life.   Other 
administrative  and  operational  issues  would  arise  in  the  future,  but  the 
community  had  developed  enough  structure  to  have  a  firm  foundation 


57Minutes,  11  January  1949,  CLJ  2341:4:16. 

58Minutes,  5  September  1954.   K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  71. 
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while  retaining  enough  flexibility  to  satisfy  most  members'  preferences.   The 
community  had  matured  to  the  point  that  at  least  its  immediate  future 
seemed  secure.   The  Koinonians  could  not  anticipate  how  sorely  they  would 
soon  be  tested  individually  and  collectively  and  had  no  way  to  know  that  the 
threats  against  them  would  be  more  dangerous  than  that  of  an  unreached 
unity.   They  had  already  proven  that  they  could  respond  to  outside  influences 
in  ways  that  reshaped  them  as  a  community  while  striving  to  meet  their 
original  goals  with  redefined  methods.   That  flexibility  would  be  tested  also, 
but  it  had  already  served  them  well. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

"GET  THE  NUTS  OUT": 

KOINONIA'S  TURBULENT  YEARS,  1956-1958 


The  first  fourteen  years  of  Koinonia's  history  were  relatively  quiet  in 
comparison  with  what  happened  in  1956  and  the  years  following.   Sumter 
Countians  had  never  embraced  the  community  or  its  members,  but  neither 
had  they  exerted  much  effort  in  getting  rid  of  them.   By  1956  Koinonia  was 
poised  to  flourish,  with  its  largest  population,  its  highest  concentration  of 
African  Americans,  and  its  securest  financial  base  to  date.  The  population 
had  peaked  at  nearly  sixty  people,  and  for  the  first  time,  Koinonia  was  on  the 
brink  of  making  significant  inroads  into  the  local  African-American 
population.  The  farm  had  survived  a  severe  drought  in  1955,  and  the 
farming  operation  seemed  more  promising  than  ever.   The  egg  route,  the 
truck  crops,  and  the  roadside  stand  offered  a  substantial  enough  financial  base 
that  community  members  could  look  toward  building  more  houses  for  their 
growing  number.    Moreover,  Koinonians  had  spent  several  years  examining 
themselves  and  had  committed  themselves  to  achieving  the  "elusive  unity" 
they  perceived  characterized  the  other  communal  groups  they  admired,  the 
Hutterites  and  the  Bruderhof.1  This  internal  focus  had  the  potential  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  Koinonians  to  model  what  they  perceived  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  be,  a  place  free  of  racial,  social,  and  economic  barriers.  In 
addition,  Koinonia's  profile  in  Sumter  County  had  increased  because  of  two 


1J.  H.  Still  to  Conrad  Browne,  12  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6.  Dallas  Lee,  The  Cotton  Patch 
Evidence:  The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the  Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  Publishers,  1971),  86. 
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public  activities  the  community  began  in  1955,  the  summer  camp,  which  took 
place  secluded  on  Koinonia  property,  and  the  roadside  market,  which  was 
located  on  the  largest  state  highway  in  the  county. 

Whatever  stability  Koinonians  may  have  achieved  through  their  quest 
for  unity  disappeared  quickly  as  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  thrust  the 
community  into  the  national  spotlight  and,  ultimately,  threatened  its  very 
existence.   Koinonians  recognized  the  changes  afoot  in  the  racial  climate  of 
the  South  but  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  they  were  about  to  move  into  a 
period  of  crisis  of  their  own.   After  all,  they  continued  doing  what  they  had 
been  doing  for  fifteen  years.   However,  their  actions,  and  to  some  degree  their 
mere  presence  in  Sumter  County,  carried  a  heightened  significance  in  1956 
and  prompted  an  onslaught  of  persecution,  legal  and  otherwise,  on  the 
community  for  the  next  two  years.   Survival  surpassed  unity  in  priority  and 
consumed  the  energy  and  attention  of  the  Koinonians  to  a  point  that 
exhausted  them  all,  drove  most  of  them  away,  and,  in  the  end,  left  a  weary 
few  to  ponder  their  own  and  the  community's  future. 

Koinonia's  increased  prominence  and  stability  coincided  with  the  rise 
of  a  racial  climate  more  volatile  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  community's 
history.  The  Supreme  Court  had  issued  its  landmark  decision  in  May  1954, 
declaring  in  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  Kansas  case  that 
separate  educational  facilities  for  African  Americans  were  "inherently 
unequal"  and  overturning  its  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson  decision  of  1896.   The 
response  from  local  and  state  officials~"howls  of  indignation,"  according  to 
one  account— called  for  the  high  court  to  follow  its  own  precedent  and 
overturn  itself  again  and  called  for  "some  way  to  maintain  separate  schools.  "2 


^Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  23  May  1954;  Atlanta  journal,  2  June  1955;  both  quoted  in 
William  Bailey  Williford,  Americus  through  the  Years:    The  Story  of  a  Georgia  Town  and  Its 
People,  1832-1975  (Atlanta:   Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  1975),  333-334. 
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Koinonians  knew  of  the  subsequent  events  in  their  neighboring  state. 
They  already  had  a  close  relationship  with  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Montgomery  and  had  sent  representatives  to  offer  support  when  the  bus 
boycott  broke  out  there  in  December  1955.  They  followed  the  news  closely 
enough  to  know  that  Autherine  Lucy's  three-year  battle  to  be  the  first  African 
American  to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Alabama  seemingly  had  culminated 
in  February  1956  with  her  court-ordered  admission,  only  to  be  followed  by 
riots  by  white  students  and  her  suspension  for  safety  reasons  by  university 
trustees.    Moreover,  Koinonians  probably  knew  that  the  White  Citizens 
Councils  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  had  held  a  rally  in  Montgomery  the 
next  week,  drawing  ten  thousand  people,  and  certainly  knew  that  similar 
sentiments  were  rising  in  their  own  state.   Indeed,  in  February  1956  Sumter 
County  had  become  the  seventh  county  in  its  congressional  district  to  form  a 
unit  of  the  States'  Rights  Council  of  Georgia.3 

While  Koinonia  had  once  been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  an 
anomaly,  a  misguided  venture,  and  a  nuisance,  by  1956  it  represented  a  real 
threat  to  a  social  order  that  rested  on  segregation.  The  arrest  in  early  March  of 
a  white  Koinonian  for  sitting  in  the  "colored"  section  of  a  movie  theater  with 
African-American  Koinonians  must  have  helped  set  the  stage  for  the 
sentiment  unleashed  later  that  month  once  Clarence  Jordan,  the  most  well 
known  and  outspoken  Koinonian,  became  involved  in  what  even  the  most 
objective  bystander  would  describe  as  an  attempt  at  integration.4  Sumter 
Countians  had  already  proven  they  could  tolerate,  albeit  grudgingly, 


3The  Koinonia  to  Willis  E.  Spivey,  22  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6.  Taylor  Branch,  Parting 
the  Waters:  America  in  the  King  Years,  1954-1963  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1988):   167- 
168.    Americus  Times  Recorder,  4  February  1956,  quoted  in  Williford,  America*  through  the 
Years,  334-335.  On  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  see  Stewart  Bums,  ed.,  Daybreak  of  Freedom: 
The  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott  (Chapel  Hill:   University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1997). 

4Koinonia  to  Howard,  Marion,  Claud,  and  Billie,  3  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
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Koinonia's  presence  as  long  as  the  members  confined  themselves  and  their 
activities  to  the  farm.    Even  events  on  the  farm  remained  under  scrutiny,  but 
they  could  be  tolerated  more  easily  than  the  blatant  disregard  for  social  mores 
that  Koinonians  exhibited,  or  were  perceived  to  exhibit,  away  from  the  farm. 
The  members  of  Rehobeth  Baptist  Church,  for  instance,  received  them 
warmly  until  they  perceived  that  Koinonians  were  trying  to  integrate  the 
church. 

Nevertheless,  Koinonians  seemed  not  to  have  recognized  that  the 
changing  racial  climate  might  have  serious  implications  for  their  own  work. 
Indeed,  when  Koinonians  wrote  their  fellow  members  visiting  a  Bruderhof 
in  North  Dakota  in  March  1956,  the  news  shared  and  received  most 
enthusiastically  regarded  the  purchase  of  a  new  washing  machine,  not  the 
situation  at  hand  that  was  already  escalating  into  a  crisis.   Harry  Atkinson  and 
Clarence  Jordan  had  traveled  to  Atlanta  to  purchase  a  Unimac  commercial 
machine  capable  of  turning  out  one  hundred  pounds  of  laundry  per  hour. 
The  two  families  in  North  Dakota,  seeking  deeper  unity  than  that  yet 
achieved  and  hopeful  their  experience  with  the  Bruderhof  would  expedite 
Koinonia's  journey,  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  purchase  for  the 
growing  fellowship  and  celebrated  across  the  country  with  the  group  at  home. 
The  letter  mentioned  only  incidentally  that  Atkinson  and  Jordan  had  spent 
part  of  their  time  in  Atlanta  trying  to  enroll  two  African  Americans  in  the 
white-only  Georgia  State  School  of  Business  Administration  and  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  washer  in  detail.5 

Correspondence  from  Koinonia  to  the  two  families  over  the  next  few 
days  barely  mentioned  the  episode  again  and  did  not  indicate  the  immediate 
repercussions  already  befalling  Koinonia.   Perhaps  community  members 


5Americus  Koinonia  to  Those  at  Forest  River,  24  March  1956,  CL]  756:3:6. 
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believed  the  incident  would  pass;  perhaps  they  did  not  want  to  alarm  their 
far-away  sisters  and  brothers;  perhaps  they  did  not  anticipate  the  degree  of  the 
backlash  that  had  already  begun.  Not  until  1  April,  more  than  a  week 
following  the  event  and  after  its  news  had  spread  throughout  Georgia,  did 
Jordan  write  the  distant  Koinonians  the  details  of  his  involvement  in  what 
precipitated  a  long-term,  severe  period  of  extra-legal  persecution,  legal 
prosecution,  and  economic  boycott  against  Koinonia.6 

Jordan  had  been  asked  in  March  1956  to  endorse  the  applications  of 
two  African  Americans  who  sought  admission  to  the  public  business  school 
in  Atlanta.  The  University  System  Board  of  Regents  had  attempted  to 
circumvent  the  Broivn  decision  by  implementing  an  exclusion  policy  that  did 
not  mention  race.   Each  application  would  require  the  signature  of  two 
alumni  as  endorsement.    Confident  that  no  right-thinking  alumnus  would 
sign  the  application  of  an  African  American,  the  Board  safeguarded  the  policy 
by  requiring  a  second  signature.   Nevertheless,  six  African  Americans 
attempted  to  apply  for  admission  for  the  spring  term.  Two  sought  Jordan's 
endorsement:     Thelma  Boone,  a  graduate  of  Tennessee  State  College,  Korean 
War  widow,  and  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  African-American  Clark 
College;  and  Edward  demons,  an  executive  with  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 
Insurance.   Both  worked  during  the  day  and  sought  permission  to  enroll  in 
night  classes  unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

Atkinson  and  Jordan  agreed  to  investigate  the  situation  on  their  trip  to 
Atlanta.   They  purchased  the  used  washing  machine,  then  met  with  the 
prospective  students,  ascertained  that  they  were  seriously  interested  in 
enrolling  in  courses  and  not  simply  trying  to  test  the  system,  and  attempted  to 


6Americus  Koinonia  to  Those  at  Forest  River,  28, 30  March  1956;  Harry  Atkinson  to 
Those  at  Forest  River,  27  March  1956;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Claud,  Billie,  Howard,  Marion,  and 
all,  1  April  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
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help.   After  a  series  of  meetings,  including  one  with  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  officials  ruled  Jordan  and  the  other  endorser  ineligible. 
Both  had  graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens,  not  the  School 
of  Business  in  Atlanta.    Boone's  and  demons'  attempts  to  enroll  were 
unsuccessful;  not  until  1962  did  that  school  admit  an  African-American 
student.7 

Atkinson's  and  Jordan's  involvement  in  the  potential  enrollment, 
however,  did  not  go  unnoticed,  and  before  the  men  had  arrived  back  at 
Koinonia,  about  a  two-hour  drive  south  of  Atlanta,  Governor  Marvin  Griffin 
had  called  the  Sumter  County  sheriff  to  find  out  about  "this  Jordan  fellow." 
Reporters  had  followed  the  applicants  and  Koinonians  to  their  meetings  in 
Atlanta,  and  news  of  the  event  quickly  filled  the  state  papers.   The  headline  of 
the  Americus  Times-Recorder  the  next  day  heralded  "Negroes  Fail  in 
Attempt  to  Enroll  at  Ga.  College;  Endorsed  by  Americus  Man."8 

Jordan's  involvement  in  the  attempted  integration  raised  the  ire  of 
local  residents  to  the  boiling  point.   Their  immediate,  hostile,  and  portentous 
response  assumed  three  manifestations.   First,  extra-legal  persecution 
included  a  pattern  of  harassment  and  intimidation  that  escalated  into 
violence  within  weeks  following  that  first  article  in  the  local  newspaper  and 
that  drove  many  Koinonians  away.  Second,  legal  prosecution  included  a 
series  of  investigations  and  cases  instituted  against  Koinonians  in  the  months 
ahead  that  consumed  much  of  their  time  and  energy.   The  third,  longest,  and 
in  some  ways  most  effective  was  an  economic  boycott  against  Koinonia  that 


7Clarence  Jordan  to  Claud,  Billie,  Howard,  Marion,  and  all  1  April  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
Lee,  The  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  105-106.  Juanita  Dearrick,  "Koinonia:  A  Twentieth-Century 
Experiment  in  Communal  Living"  (M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Georgia,  1968),  43-45. 
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lasted  several  years  and  that  forced  it  to  find  new  means  through  which  to 
support  itself.9 

In  one  sense,  Koinonia's  stance  on  racial  equality  was  no  longer 
unusual,  as  evidenced  by  the  events  next  door  in  Alabama.   What  had 
seemed  radical—that  blacks  and  whites  were  equal—was  no  longer  unusual 
once  others  throughout  the  South  were  saying  the  same  thing.   Since  1942 
Koinonians  had  espoused  communal  living  and  racial  equality  but  had 
encountered  relatively  benign  resistance.    When  Koinonia  was  the 
aberration,  it  was  not  as  threatening  and  could  be  more  easily  dismissed. 

Once  the  nation  began  moving  toward  integration  and  other  areas 
began  having  racial  unrest,  however,  Koinonia  became  a  sitting  duck.   The 
more  highly  charged  racial  climate  following  the  Brown  decision  witnessed  a 
rash  of  violence  around  the  South.   By  the  mid-1950s,  by  one  account,  "the 
homemade  bombs  of  segregationists  were  going  off  practically  on  a  biweekly 
basis"  in  an  effort  to  protect  their  crumbling  system.   Jordan's  involvement  in 
the  integration  attempt  galvanized  local  opposition.    Sumter  Countians  had 
never  embraced  Koinonia's  presence  but  now  could  no  longer  abide  it. 
Historian  Horace  Montgomery  notes  that  Jordan  personified  the  emerging 
threat  to  white  supremacy;  suddenly,  "the  shadowy  figure  that  hastily 
contrived  white  citizens'  councils  and  states'-rights  groups  had  been  stalking 
for  nearly  two  years  became  corporeal,  capable  of  being  hurt."10  The 


9 A  more  complete,  chronological  account  of  the  crisis  at  Koinonia  is  available  in 
Deatrick,  "Koinonia,"  chapters  3,  4;  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  chapters  7,  8,  9;  Horace 
Montgomery,  "Georgia's  Koinonia:  A  Heritage  of  Communitarian  Ideals  and  Ordeals, 
Americana- Austriaca:    Beitrdge  zur  Amerikakunde  3  (1974):  151-180;  and  Tracy  Elaine 
K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community:    The  Story  of  Koinonia  Farm 
(Charlottesville:    University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  chapter  5. 

'"Melissa  Fay  Greene,  The  Temple  Bombing  (Reading.  Mass.:  Addison- Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  1996).  5.  Montgomery.  "Georgia's  Koinonia,"  164-165. 
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opposition  now  had  a  target,  and  Koinonians  could  hardly  refute  that  they 
had  created  the  role  for  themselves. 

Ironically,  Jordan's  intentions  were  not  strictly  integrationist  in  the 
first  place.   Koinonians  insisted  they  lived  under  the  tenet  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  a  demonstrative  and  active  stance  but  not  an  activistic  one.   In 
other  words,  they  chose  to  ignore  racial  barriers  because  they  believed  all 
persons  were  equal  before  God,  not  because  they  thought  they  should  be 
activists  to  stimulate  integration.   If  Thelma  Boone  and  Edward  demons  had 
been  merely  testing  the  system  by  applying  for  admission  to  the  all-white 
school,  Jordan  would  not  have  agreed  to  help  them.    Koinonians  perceived 
that  their  responsibility  to  demonstrate  active  Christian  love  did  not  require 
them  to  create  demonstrations  or  test  cases.   They  would  model  an  equal 
community  but  not  impose  it  on  outsiders.    Nevertheless,  Atkinson  and 
Jordan  were  more  naive  and  idealistic  than  might  be  imagined  if  they 
thought  their  efforts  in  Atlanta  would  go  unnoticed  or  be  perceived  as 
anything  less  than  integrationist.   After  all,  the  state  attorney  general  himself 
had  declared  in  February,  "For  segregation  to  remain  an  integral  part  of 
Georgia's  social  customs  and  traditions,  it  must  and  will  be  practiced  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a 
year."11    No  matter  that  Boone  and  Clemons  sought  to  enroll  in  night  classes 
or  that  they  might  be  considered  to  be  deserving  candidates;  their  intentions 
threatened  the  segregated  system  of  higher  education  in  the  state  and,  thus  by 
extension,  segregation  at  large.   The  difference  between  Koinonia's 
understanding  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  an  outsider's  perception  of 


nQuoted  in  Numan  V.  Bartley,  The  Creation  of  Modern  Georgia  (Athens:  The 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1983),  192. 
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integration,  therefore,  was  moot  once  local  citizens  read  the  newspaper 
headlines  of  Jordan's  actions  in  Atlanta. 

The  wave  of  extra-legal  persecution  began  that  night  with  threatening 
anonymous  telephone  calls.   In  the  nights  ahead  vandals  knocked  down  signs 
advertising  Koinonia's  roadside  market  that  had  opened  the  previous  year. 
Koinonians  and  the  vandals  went  back  and  forth,  re-erecting  the  signs  and 
knocking  them  over,  until  finally  the  vandals  hauled  the  signs  away. 
Vigilantes  fired  pistols  shots  into  the  market,  located  on  the  main  state 
highway  several  miles  from  the  farm,  and  into  the  community  buildings 
themselves.    This  level  of  harassment  continued  in  the  following  months 
and  then  flared  the  night  of  23  July,  when  explosives  tossed  from  a  passing  car 
caused  about  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  damage  to  the  building  and 
contents  of  Koinonia's  roadside  stand.  The  severity  of  this  act  seemed 
isolated,  at  least  for  a  time.   Fellow  students  hassled  the  lone  Koinonia  child 
in  the  local  high  school  to  the  point  that  he  withdrew,  went  to  live  with  one 
of  the  Koinonia  families  in  North  Dakota,  and  finished  the  school  year  there. 
The  other  children  from  the  community  fared  better  in  the  elementary 
school,  where  they  had  each  other  for  support  and  where  they  were  under 
closer  supervision  of  teachers.12 

The  violence  and  persecution  intensified  significantly  over  the  course 
of  the  next  year.   Random  gunfire  ostensibly  intended  to  intimidate  became 
more  directed  and  destructive.  More  shots  did  additional  damage  to  the 
roadside  market,  which  had  become  a  favorite  target.   Shooting  into  the 
market  could  send  an  intimidating  message  to  Koinonians  without  directly 
endangering  their  lives,  a  difference  that  may  have  mattered  to  some 


12Clarence  Jordan  to  Claud,  Billie,  Howard,  Marion,  and  all,  1  April  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
Newsletter,  26  July  1956, 18  August  1956, 24  September  1956. 
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opponents.  In  addition,  the  market  represented  to  the  public  a  visible  means 
of  financial  support  for  Koinonia,  which  if  crippled  could  hasten  the  demise 
and  perhaps  departure  of  the  besieged  group.13 

Shots  at  Koinonia  itself  included  four  fired  from  a  high-powered  rifle 
that  damaged  a  new  gasoline  pump.  The  first  day  of  1957  saw  the  riddling  of 
Koinonia's  sign— featuring  a  black  hand  and  a  white  hand  shaking  under  the 
crest  of  wheat  and  a  cross-with  buckshot.  Later,  buckshot  fired  into  a 
volleyball  court  full  of  Koinonia  adults  and  children  sent  them  scrambling 
for  cover.   Gunfire  began  being  directed  into  the  actual  dwellings,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  barely  missing  the  inhabitants.    Koinonians  had  been 
taking  shifts  on  an  overnight  watch  for  several  months,  and  they  were  shot  at 
more  than  once.14 

Violence  escalated  in  January  1957  when  an  explosion  destroyed 
Koinonia's  roadside  market  completely.    Rather  than  rebuild  this  time, 
Koinonians  left  the  rubble  untouched,  "a  mute  testimony  to  passersby  of  the 
fruits  of  hate  and  prejudice."   The  destruction  of  the  market  instigated  a  wave 
of  burnings  and  shootings  aimed  at  not  only  Koinonia  but  also  its  supporters. 
An  abandoned  tenant  house  on  Koinonia  property  surreptitiously  burned. 
The  barn  of  a  friendly  neighbor  burned,  along  with  its  heavy  farm  machinery, 
allegedly  after  the  man  refused  to  join  the  White  Citizens  Council.   The 
Singletarys,  former  members  of  Koinonia  living  on  their  own  farm,  almost 
had  their  barn  burned,  averting  a  blaze  only  by  discovering  lighted  flares  in 
time  to  extinguish  them.   At  least  four  burning  crosses  appeared  on  or  near 


13Newsletter,  23(29]  November  1956, 18  January  1957.  Montgomery,  "Georgia's 
Koinonia,"  166. 

uNewsletter,  18  January  1957,  10  February  1957. 
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Koinonia  property,  two  of  them  in  front  of  houses  in  which  sympathetic 
African  Americans  lived.15 

No  measure  seemed  extreme  enough  to  influence  the  Koinonians  to 
relocate  their  farm,  not  even  a  large  visitation  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.   On 
the  last  Sunday  in  February  1957,  the  South  Georgia  Division  of  the  Klan  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Americus  fairground.   Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hooded  participants  heard  speeches  urging  them  to  stand  united  for 
segregation  but  to  prevent  integration  without  resorting  to  violence.   After 
the  rally,  leaders  asked  members  to  remove  their  hoods  and  go  to  Koinonia  as 
a  "group  of  interested  citizens."   About  seventy  cars  made  the  eight-mile  trek 
to  the  farm.    Three  Klan  representatives  conferred  with  three  men  from 
Koinonia;  a  reporter  from  the  Americus  newspaper  stood  by  to  record  the 
discussion.   The  Klan  spokesmen  questioned  the  Koinonians  for  a  few 
minutes,  expressed  concern  about  the  trouble  caused  by  the  farm's  presence, 
and  offered  to  buy  the  property  if  the  residents  would  quietly  leave  the  area. 
The  reporter  noted  that  the  Klan  spokesmen  were  not  from  Sumter  County 
and  described  the  eight-minute  meeting  as  "congenial."    Koinonians 
responded  to  the  Klan's  offer  by  issuing  a  long  statement  that  asserted  their 
unanimous  agreement  to  "continue  to  bear  witness"  in  Sumter  County.    The 
decision,  the  statement  continued,  was  not  based  on  defiance  or  stubbornness 
but  on  basic  principles  which  they  would  not  forsake  at  any  cost.16 

The  wave  of  violence  finally  crested  in  May  1957.   The  owner  of  one  of 
the  stores  that  had  been  boycotting  Koinonia  wrote  a  letter  inviting 


15Newsletter,  18  January  1957.  Americus  Times-Recorder,  15  January  1957, 18  January 
1957,  30  January  1957.  Atlanta  journal,  15  January  1957, 19  January  1957.  Newsletter,  10 
February  1957, 9  March  1957.  Gene  Singletary,  interview  by  author,  22  July  1991,  Plains, 
Georgia.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Marian  and  Ernest  Bromley,  11  February  1957,  CLJ  756:4:1. 

uAmericus  Times- Recorder,  25  February  1957.   "KKK  Works  for  Sale  of  Negro-White 
Farm,"  unidentified  newspaper  clipping,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Newsletter,  9  March  1957. 
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Koinonians  to  resume  their  business  with  him.   Early  on  Sunday  morning,  19 
May,  however,  a  dynamite  blast  in  front  of  Birdsey  Flour  and  Feed  Store  not 
only  damaged  the  store  but  also  broke  several  windows  in  surrounding 
buildings,  including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  county  courthouse.17 
The  violence  that  had  previously  been  confined  to  Koinonia  and  its  rural 
environs  had  now  moved  to  the  courthouse  square  in  downtown  Americus. 
For  all  involved,  this  episode  clearly  exceeded  even  the  most  virulent 
opponent's  limit.    The  embarrassment  caused  by  Koinonia's  presence  in  the 
county  had  been  eclipsed,  at  least  temporarily,  by  outrage  over  the  extreme 
actions  of  what  must  have  been  the  most  fringe  element  of  the  opposition. 

Swift  and  severe  public  response  followed  this  latest  violent  outbreak. 
The  local  newspaper  and  others  from  around  the  country  had  already  decried 
the  violence  against  Koinonia  and  now  adamantly  called  for  it  to  end.   An 
editorial  in  the  Americus  Times-Recorder  pleaded  for  the  violence,  "from 
whatever  source  it  comes,"  to  stop,  regardless  of  the  local  sentiment  against 
Koinonia.   "Must  we  wait  until  [a  death]  occurs  before  we  bring  the  violence 
to  a  stop?"   The  column  continued  by  quoting  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  which  noted  '"the  awful  responsibility  the  Koinonians  assume  in 
continuing  their  practice  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  popular 
disapproval.'"18   Nevertheless,  Sumter  Countians  were  ready  for  the  violence 
to  cease. 

Perhaps  most  foreboding  to  county  officials  was  the  cancellation  two 
days  after  the  blast  of  an  agreement  by  an  industry  to  locate  a  plant  in  the  area. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  promoted  a  vigorous  campaign  to  attract 


17Newsletter,  29  May  1957.  Americus  Times-Recorder,  20  May  1957. 

l8Americus  Times-Recorder,  20  May  1957,  22  May  1957.   "Churches  to  Back  Anti-Bias 
Groups,"  New  York  Times,  1  March  1957,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
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new  businesses  to  the  county  to  offset  the  decline  in  agriculture  and  to  boost 
the  economy.    After  the  cancellation,  the  Sumter  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Revenues,  the  County  Commission,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  offered  a  reward  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those  responsible  for  the 
blast.   In  addition,  a  coalition  of  Sumter  County  and  Americus  officials  and 
businessmen  visited  Koinonia  and  tried  to  talk  its  members  into  relocating 
outside  of  the  county.  Their  answer  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  the 
Klan  had  visited  three  months  earlier.   The  perpetrators  of  the  dynamite  blast 
at  Birdsey's  store  were  never  caught,  but  it  was  the  last  extreme  act  of  violence 
related  to  Koinonia's  presence  in  the  county.19   The  vandalism  and  violence 
subsided  in  frequency  and  intensity,  flaring  again  on  occasion  but  never  again 
becoming  as  extreme  as  an  explosion  on  the  courthouse  square. 

In  addition  to  the  extra-legal  persecution  heaped  upon  Koinonians, 
their  property,  and  their  local  supporters,  Koinonians  also  faced  a  flurry  of 
legal  investigations  and  prosecution  aimed  at  forcing  them  out  of  the  county. 
Within  weeks  of  Jordan's  involvement  with  the  applicants,  local  officials 
honed  in  on  Koinonia's  summer  camp,  scheduled  to  open  in  June.    Koinonia 
had  held  the  camp  on  its  property  in  1955  and  had  spent  several  thousand 
dollars  upgrading  the  facilities  in  preparation  for  the  summer  of  1956.   Before 
the  camp  opened  that  year,  however,  the  county  Board  of  Commissioners 
brought  suit  against  Koinonia  on  behalf  of  the  county  health  department, 


19Andrf  Fontaine,  "The  Conflict  of  a  Southern  Town,"  Redbook  109:6  (October  1957): 
101;  newspaper  clipping,  not  dated,  Macon  Telegraph,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  22  May  1957.  Newsletter,  29  May  1957.  In  1998,  David  J.  Garrow  was  quoted  as 
saying,  The  great  unwritten  story  of  the  civil  right  era  in  the  South  is  the  story  of  the  white 
terrorists,  the  folks  planting  all  of  the  bombs. . . .  They  were  a  network.  ...  I  don't  think  that 
people  nowadays  have  much  appreciation  for  the  extent  to  which  the  terrorist  world  existed 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  alive  and  still  around";  see  Courtland  Milloy,  "Finding 
Hope  in  a  Hothouse  of  Hate,"  22  February  1998,  Washington  Post. 
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charging,  among  other  things,  that  sanitation  equipment  at  the  camp  was 
inadequate  and  that  participants  from  other  states  might  unwittingly  carry 
diseases  into  the  county.   Four  farmers  sought  to  join  the  county  in  its  case, 
alleging  that  the  camp  would  be  operated  in  '"a  manner  detrimental  to 
morals'"  because  the  children  would  witness  the  birth  of  pigs.   Finally,  as  the 
charade  carried  over  into  September,  lawyers  on  both  sides  agreed  that  the 
charges  had  become  moot  since  the  summer  was  over  and  the  camp  had  not 
been  held  at  Koinonia.  Later  that  fall  the  county  Board  of  Commissioners 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all  sponsors  of  summer  camps  for  children  in 
the  county  to  pay  a  five-hundred-dollar  annual  license  fee,  a  move  obviously 
aimed  at  Koinonia  since  it  was  the  only  group  in  the  area  sponsoring  such  a 
camp.    Koinonia  did  not  lose  out  completely,  however;  when  the  injunction 
was  issued  in  June,  Koinonia  had  transferred  its  camp  to  the  Highlander  Folk 
School  in  Monteagle,  Tennessee,  and  opened  on  schedule.20 

Local  officials  were  not  the  only  ones  discovering  reasons  to  investigate 
Koinonia.   In  February  1957  state  attorney  general  Eugene  Cook  announced 
that  the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  been  probing  Koinonia  for 
possible  subversive  activities  for  more  than  a  year.   He  reported  that  known 
Communists  had  visited  the  farm  but  could  not  yet  "ascertain  whether  the 
Koinonia  operation  constitute [d]  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government." 
The  state  Revenue  Commissioner  reported  that  Koinonia  owed  taxes  and 
penalties  from  1949  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  approve  its  tax  exemption 
status.   The  commissioner  told  the  press,  "We  think  it  neither  charitable  nor 


20Americus  Times-Recorder,  9  June  1956,  2  July  1956, 19  July  1956, 18  September  1956. 
Macon  Telegraph,  20  July  1956.  Sumter  Co.  vs.  Koinonia  Farm,  Inc.,  Deposition  in  case  of  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Revenue  of  Sumter  County,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sumter 
County  Health  Dept.  v.  Koinonia  Farms  Inc.  and  Clarence  L.  Jordan,  CLJ  2340:32.   Religious 
News  Service  Press  Release,  3  October  195[6),  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Newsletter,  18  August  1956, 
24  September  1956. 
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religious.   It's  simply  a  move  to  integrate  the  races  and  I  think  it's  a  disgrace." 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  violence  and  vandalism  against  Koinonia,  Jordan  and 
others  solicited  protection  from  local  law  enforcement  but  found  no  support. 
Indeed,  they  learned  that  the  tracer  bullets  being  used  against  them  were 
available  only  on  government  issue.21 

Finally,  frustrated  enough  at  the  lack  of  response  from  local  and  state 
law  enforcement,  Jordan  wrote  directly  to  President  Eisenhower  to  request  his 
intervention.   In  fact,  about  two  dozen  people  who  had  heard  about 
Koinonia's  plight  in  the  national  press  or  through  a  Koinonia  newsletter 
wrote  the  President,  believing  he  could  intervene  on  Koinonia's  behalf  and 
requesting  that  he  do  so.  One  writer  was  a  sixth-grade  girl  who  had  been  to 
Koinonia's  summer  camp  and  who  insisted  that  Eisenhower  stop  playing  golf 
and  help  out  Koinonia.   Jordan's  letter  made  its  way  to  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell's  desk,  and  the  nation's  chief  law  enforcer  wrote  Jordan 
that  he  could  not  intervene  in  Sumter  County  because  no  federal  law  had 
been  violated.   Because  of  the  possibility  that  state  laws  had  been  violated,  he 
would  notify  Georgia's  governor.22   Governor  Marvin  Griffin,  however,  had 
already  demonstrated  his  disdain  for  Koinonia  Farm.  The  beleaguered 
Koinonians  could  find  no  legal  protection  anywhere. 


2lAmericus  Times-Recorder,  27  February  1957.  Macon  Telegraph,  27  February  1957. 
Atlanta  journal,  28  February  1957.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  22  January 
1957,  CLJ  2341:4:14.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Ray  Brewster,  11  February  1957,  CLJ  756:4:2. 

22Clarence  Jordan  to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  22  January  1957,  CLJ  2341:4:14. 
Montgomery,  "Georgia's  Koinonia,"  note  102, 172.  Annette  Hoage  to  Conrad  Browne,  16 
February  1957,  CLJ  756:4:2.  Ramona  Hoage  to  Conrad  Browne,  30  January  1957,  CLJ  756:4:1. 
Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  to  Clarence  Jordan,  28  February  1957;  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  to  Marvin 
Griffin,  28  February,  1957;  CLJ  2341:4:14.  Letters  to  President  Eisenhower  include  Lawrence 
Scott  to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  25  January  1957,  CLJ  756:4:1;  Valida  Diehl  to  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  5  March  1957;  Francis  D.  Hole  to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  7  March  1957, 
CLJ  756:4:4.  Horace  Montgomery  notes  that  the  White  House  Central  Files,  Eisenhower 
Library,  contain  twenty-five  letters  from  concerned  citizens  requesting  that  the  President 
intervene  on  Koinonia's  behalf;  see  Montgomery,  "Georgia's  Koinonia,"  172,  n.  102. 
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Indeed,  Koinonia's  legal  problems  continued.   In  March  1957  the 
Sumter  County  Grand  Jury  instigated  its  own  investigation  of  Koinonia. 
During  seven  days  of  hearings,  the  twenty-three  man  jury  summoned  Jordan, 
black  and  white  residents  of  Koinonia,  and  a  friendly  neighbor  and  former 
member  as  witnesses;  it  also  seized  the  farm's  mailing  list,  contributors'  list 
since  1942,  and  other  financial  records.  The  grand  jury  released  its 
presentments  from  its  investigation  the  first  week  of  April,  published  its 
findings  in  the  local  newspaper,  and  mailed  the  twenty-page  document  to 
each  address  on  Koinonia's  mailing  list  and  to  various  government  officials. 
The  grand  jury  contended,  among  other  things,  that  Koinonians  had 
perpetuated  the  acts  of  violence  against  themselves  to  gain  publicity  and 
sympathy,  that  Koinonia  had  profited  from  insurance  collections  from  the 
vandalism  and  from  contributions,  that  Koinonia  Farm  was  not  a  religious 
body  but  instead  was  a  front  for  a  Communist  organization,  that  Koinonia 
kept  its  members-particularly  its  African-American  members-in  a  state  of 
debt  peonage,  and  that  Koinonia  had  distributed  false  propaganda  nationwide 
through  its  newsletter.   The  presentments  discussed  discrepancies  in 
Koinonia's  versions  of  certain  incidents  and  those  of  law  officials.   Sumter 
County  Judge  Cleveland  Rees  commended  the  grand  jury  for  its 
'"outstanding  job'"  and  said  that  its  report  should  be  '"well  received  by  right- 
thinking  citizens'"  locally  and  nationally.23 

In  spite  of  the  long  list  of  charged  and  accusations,  the  grand  jury 
returned  no  indictment  against  Koinonia  and  brought  no  recommendations 
for  prosecution,  a  fact  that  the  Americus  Times-Recorder  account  failed  to 
mention.   The  findings  of  the  grand  jury  investigation  did  little  to  help 


23Macon  News,  28  March  1957.  Americus  Times-Recorder,  5  April  1957.  Macon 
Telegraph,  6  April  1957.  "Sumter  County  Grand  Jury  Presentments  on  Koinonia,"  CLJ  756:19:1. 
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Koinonia's  standing  in  the  county,  but  legal  aspects  of  Koinonia's  troubles 
subsided  for  a  time.   Other  cases  against  members  of  the  community  would 
arise  over  the  next  two  years,  and  Koinonia  would  find  itself  the  subject  of  a 
state  congressional  investigation.   The  outcome  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  investigation  is  unclear,  but  the  other  legal  investigations  were 
mostly  nuisances  rather  than  real  threats  to  the  community.   They  did  little  to 
undermine  what  was  already  minimal  support  locally  and  even  less  to 
discredit  Koinonia  in  the  eyes  of  its  supporters  across  the  state  and  nation. 

Other  harassments  had  more  political  overtones  to  them.    In  January 
1958,  Jack  Murr,  state  representative  from  Americus,  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  house  committee  to  investigate  Koinonia  Farm  and  to  procure 
evidence  needed  to  enact  legislation  against  the  farm.  Murr  based  his 
allegations  about  the  farm  on  the  same  line  of  thinking  used  earlier  in  the 
local  grand  jury  investigation  even  though  that  body  had  finally  admitted 
that  it  had  no  legal  evidence  with  which  to  support  its  accusations.   After 
three  weeks  of  debate,  both  houses  passed  a  modified  bill  and  sent  it  to 
Governor  Griffin  for  his  signature.   Curiously,  Griffin  waffled  on  his 
endorsement  before  finally  signing  the  bill;  he  believed  that  the  local 
investigation  was  thorough  enough.   Koinonians,  who  would  have 
welcomed  an  honest  investigation,  realized  that  this  particular  bill  was  a 
piece  of  hate  legislation  and  threatened  to  use  their  now-secure  network  of 
national  supporters  and  sympathetic  journalists  to  expose  the  investigation. 
Perhaps  the  legislators  recognized  the  consequences  of  such  an  investigation 
and  feared  it  would  reveal  too  much  about  the  compliance  of  law  officials  and 
boycott  participants.  The  provision  giving  the  committee  subpoena  powers 
was  removed,  as  was  the  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  expenses, 
thereby  rendering  the  committee  powerless.    While  Representative  Murr 
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reflected  the  sentiments  of  many  of  his  constituents  concerning  Koinonia 
Farm,  that  alone  was  not  enough  to  get  him  reelected  in  the  next  campaign.24 

Koinonia  made  its  way  into  state  politics  again  that  same  season  by 
becoming  an  issue  in  the  campaign  for  governor.   The  main  candidates  in  the 
Democratic  primary  included  Ernest  Vandiver,  current  lieutenant  governor, 
and  William  T.  Bodenhamer,  Baptist  pastor  from  Ty  Ty  and  former  director 
of  the  States  Rights  Council.  The  central  platform  plank  for  both  was  the 
preservation  of  segregation  at  any  cost.   Bodenhamer  introduced  the  issue  of 
Koinonia  Farm  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  his  major  opponent.    He  publicly 
linked  the  lieutenant  governor  with  the  infamous  farm  because  Robert 
Jordan,  former  state  senator  from  Talbot  County,  current  candidate  for 
reelection,  and  former  chief  aide  to  Vandiver,  was  Clarence  Jordan's  brother. 
The  younger  Jordan  admitted  his  tie  with  the  notorious  Clarence  but  denied 
any  association  with  the  farm  or  any  support  of  its  positions.   Indeed,  Robert 
had  refused  to  represent  Koinonia  in  any  of  the  legal  entanglements  it  found 
itself  in  and  declared  that  his  previous  record  showed  he  had  '"fought  for  and 
voted  for  every  measure  designed  to  strengthen  and  maintain  our 
segregation  laws.'"25   Bodenhamer  opened  his  campaign  with  a  speech 
disparaging  Koinonia,  published  a  scandal  sheet  newspaper  alleging  ties 
between  Vandiver  and  the  farm,  and  climaxed  his  campaign  with  a  speech  at 


24Newsletter,  15  May  1958;  15  September  1958.    "Koinonia  Investigation  Asked  in 
House  Measure,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  27  January  1958.  "Griffin  Evidently  Plans  to  Kill 
Koinonia  Bill,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  5  March  1958.  "Griffin  Changes  Mind  and  Signs 
Koinonia  Bill,  Americus  Times- Recorder,  27  March  1958.      Deatrick,  "Koinonia:   A  Twentieth 
Century  Experiment,"  86.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  159-160.  According  to  Deatrick,  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  included  Murr  and  Thaddeus  Jones,  both  of 
Sumter  County;  David  Jones,  Worth  County;  Dallas  Veal,  Putnam  County;  and  George  Busbee, 
Dougherty  County. 

25"Jordan  Denies  Vandiver  Had  Koinonia  Ties,"  Atlanta  journal-Constitution,  6  July 
1958;  "Jordan  Denies  Any  Contact  with  Koinonia,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  7  July  1958, 
Koinonia  Scrapbook.  CLJ  to  Walter  and  Emily  Longstreth,  16  January  1959,  CLJ  MC  756:5:4. 
Newsletter,  15  September  1958. 
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the  Sumter  County  courthouse  where  he  claimed  he  would  have  Koinonia 
closed  by  the  law  of  eminent  domain.   Sumter  Countians  may  have  liked 
Bodenhamer's  position  on  Koinonia  but  perceived  the  candidate  to  be  too 
extreme  otherwise.   At  the  primary  in  September,  Vandiver  carried  156 
counties;  Bodenhamer  carried  three.    The  Americus  Times- Recorder  reported 
that  Sumter  County  gave  Vandiver  one  of  the  most  one-sided  victories  ever 
accorded  a  gubernatorial  candidate.26 

On  top  of  vandalism,  violence,  and  legal  investigations,  Koinonians 
had  to  contend  primarily  with  the  boycott.  What  began  in  March  1956  with 
the  request  for  Koinonia  to  remove  signs  advertising  its  roadside  market 
from  the  property  of  a  deacon  in  the  Rehobeth  Baptist  Church  escalated  over 
that  summer  into  a  full-scale  boycott  against  purchases  from  or  to  members  of 
the  farm.   One  of  the  community's  main  sources  of  income  had  been  from 
eggs.  Egg  customers  had  included  all  the  city  schools  in  Albany,  Albany  State 
College,  several  grocers,  and  various  grills,  but  first  the  white  customers  and 
then  the  African-American  ones  dropped  out  of  the  market,  in  some  cases 
after  being  visited  by  representatives  from  the  States  Rights  Committee. 
Jordan  conjectured  later  that  the  problem  with  Koinonia's  eggs  stemmed 
from  their  being  "laid  by  white  hens  who  live  in  white  buildings,  but  alas, 
whose  yolks  are  colored."  Koinonians  could  not  find  anyone  to  sell  them 
chicken  feed  or  anyone  to  buy  either  their  eggs  or,  once  they  decided  to  end 
the  egg  business,  the  hens  themselves.   Eventually,   they  had  to  slaughter 


26"Bodenhamer  Speaks  Here  on  Saturday,"  Americus  Times- Recorder,  5  September 
1958.  "Sumter  Gives  Overwhelming  Vote  to  Vandiver  and  Byrd,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  11 
September  1958.  "Vandiver  Forces  Bring  Race  Mixing  Farm  to  Georgia,"  "Bill  Bodenhamer 
Pledges  to  Close  Koinonia  by  Eminent  Domain  Law,"  "Vandiver's  Chief  Aide  Jordan  Attorney 
for  Koinonia  Farm,"  Georgia  Progress  (Bodenhamer  campaign  paper),  July  1958,  Koinonia 
Scrapbook.    S.  Ernest  Vandiver,  "Vandiver  Takes  the  Middle  Road,"  in  Georgia  Governors  in  an 
Age  of  Change:  From  Ellis  Arnall  to  George  Busbee,  eds.  Harold  P.  Henderson  and  Gary  L. 
Roberts  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1988),  158. 


several  thousand  hens,  a  procedure  one  observer  called  "a  bloodily  ironic 
ritual"  for  the  farm  that  claimed  to  introduce  commercial  poultry  production 
to  the  county.27 

Koinonia's  other  main  source  of  income  had  been  from  truck  and  field 
crops,  but  the  boycott  ruined  that  market  also.  Local  gins  refused  to  gin  cotton 
from  Koinonia,  crop  dusters  would  not  dust  its  fields,  and  a  peanut  butter 
factory  would  not  buy  its  peanuts.  Truck  crops  could  be  transported  to  Albany 
or  even  to  Atlanta,  but  the  profit  margin  diminished  considerably.28  With 
the  threats  on  the  roadside  market,  the  shutdown  of  the  egg  market,  and  the 
boycott  against  its  farm  products,  Koinonia  was  left  languishing  without  a 
solid  base  of  financial  support. 

The  boycott  had  other  manifestations  and  ramifications  also.    Even 
before  the  boycott  and  violence  materialized  in  the  summer  of  1956,  Atlanta- 
based  Cotton  States  Mutual  was  among  the  first  insurance  companies  to 
cancel  its  policy  with  Koinonia.  Eventually,  Koinonia  was  unable  to  get 
insurance  coverage  anywhere.   The  cancellations  not  only  left  Koinonia  more 
vulnerable  to  losses  from  vandalism  but  also  left  it  unable  to  meet  mortgage 
requirements  that  it  carry  insurance.   Evidently,  the  local  banks  never  tried  to 
collect  the  full  loan  balances  Koinonia  owed  them  before  their  due  dates,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  risks  increased  when  Koinonia  had  no  insurance, 
but  they  refused  to  issue  Koinonia  any  additional  loans  and  closed  its  other 
accounts.  One  bank  in  Americus  from  which  Koinonia  had  borrowed  and 


27Clarence  Jordan  to  Claud,  Billie,  Howard,  Marion,  and  all,  1  April  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
Koinonia  to  Marion  and  Howard  [Johnson],  11  July  1956,  CLJ  756:3:7.  Claud  to  Gil  and  Margi,  9 
August  1956,  CLJ  756:3:7.  Koinonia  to  Marion,  Claud,  and  Billie,  11  August  [1956],  CLJ  756:8:9. 
Marguerite  Butler  to  Willis  T.  Spivey,  8  September  1956,  CLJ  756:3:7.   Newsletter,  23  November 
1956,  9  March  1957.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  111. 

28Newsletter,  24  September  1956.  Koinonia  to  Marion  and  Howard,  11  July  1956,  CLJ 
756:3:7.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Fred  Fuges,  18  August  1956,  CLJ  2341:4:15. 
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repaid  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  since  1942  simply  stopped 
doing  business  with  the  farm,  as  did  banks  in  Albany.   Koinonians  had  to 
drive  to  Atlanta  to  conduct  bank  business.  A  local  grocer  agreed  to  cash 
checks  for  a  while  for  Koinonia,  but  most  banking  business  had  to  be  carried 
to  Atlanta.  Business  with  Sears  Roebuck  had  to  be  conducted  by  mail  order, 
as  the  local  store  discontinued  business  with  Koinonians.29   Seemingly,  at 
every  level,  Koinonians  were  stymied  in  their  efforts  to  conduct  routine 
business. 

The  Americus  Times-Recorder,  of  course,  vehemently  denounced  the 
violence  being  directed  at  Koinonia,  asserting  that  it  could  not  sanction  such 
acts  in  the  "cultured,  Christian  and  progressive  community"  of  Sumter 
County,  but  it  implicitly  endorsed  the  boycott  as  a  strategy  that  might 
effectively  put  Koinonia  in  such  a  precarious  position  that  its  members 
would  relocate  their  experiment  elsewhere.   After  the  first  blast  at  Koinonia's 
roadside  market  in  July  1956,  the  editor  condoned  "more  laudable"  and 
"more  honorable  means  of  waging  a  battle  than  through  violence  and 
possible  bloodshed."   The  newspaper  did  not  mask  its  opposition  to  Koinonia 
but  could  not  sanction  "the  use  of  force  and  coercion,  the  very  things  that  our 
Southland  is  being  subjected  to  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"  in  its 
Brown  decision.  In  the  days  following  this  first  blast  and  the  appearance  of 
this  editorial,  the  boycott  solidified.   When  Herbert  Birdsey  decided  no  longer 
to  participate  in  the  boycott  the  following  May,  he  learned  that  the  boycott  was 
not  "voluntary  and  unorganized,"  as  the  Times- Recorder  characterized  it. 


^Notice  of  Cancellation,  Cotton  States  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  4  June  1956,  CLJ 
2341:4:13.  Newsletter,  26  July  1956, 24  September  1956,  23[29]  November  1956, 10  February  1957, 
24  July  1957, 9  October  1957.  Evan  Mathis  to  Koinonia  Farm,  Inc.,  6  July  1957;  Mark  O.  Lively, 
Jr.,  to  Koinonia  Farms,  30  September  1957, 2  October  1957;  L.  D.  Milton  to  Clarence  Jordan,  16 
October  1957,  CLJ  2340:1.  Ora  and  Conrad  Browne,  interview  by  author,  30  July  1991,  Sinks 
Grove,  West  Virginia. 
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Indeed,  in  the  days  following  the  blast  at  Birdsey's  store,  African-American- 
owned  businesses,  which  had  previously  ignored  the  boycott,  succumbed  to  it 
out  of  fear.30 

The  extra-legal  persecution,  legal  prosecutions  and  investigations,  and 
severe  economic  constraints  put  Koinonia's  survival  at  stake.    Of  immediate 
concern  were  the  people  themselves.    The  community's  population  had 
grown  to  about  sixty  persons  by  1956,  one  quarter  of  whom  were  African- 
American.   A  number  of  other  African  Americans  were  friendly  towards  or 
associated  with  Koinonia,  some  to  the  point  that  they  were  willing  to  buy 
supplies  for  Koinonia  as  a  means  of  skirting  the  boycott,  others  to  the  point 
that  crosses  burned  in  their  yards  appeared  to  be  a  warning  about  their 
relationship  to  the  now  notorious  farm.   Once  the  violence  began,  the  parents 
of  two  African  Americans  living  and  working  at  Koinonia  begged  their  sons 
to  leave  the  farm,  fearing  for  their  sons'  safety  and  their  own.   Conditions  got 
so  bad  that  Koinonians  agreed  to  vacate  the  large  Angry  family,  and 
eventually  the  other  African-Americans  left  Koinonia  as  well.31    Koinonia 
could  hardly  expect  to  attract  new  members,  black  or  white,  if  it  could  not 
protect  and  support  the  ones  already  there.   Koinonia's  detractors  had 
accomplished  at  least  part  of  their  agenda  by  rendering  the  community  no 
longer  interracial. 

Koinonia's  detractors  succeeded  also  at  forcing  the  community  to 
expend  so  much  energy  on  survival  that  the  unity  it  had  achieved  dissipated 
very  quickly.  Meetings  previously  devoted  to  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  group 


MAmericus  Times-Recorder,  24  July  1956,  25  July  1956, 2  February  1957,  20  February 
1957,  20  May  1957.  Newsletter,  26  July  1956, 18  August  1956,  29  May  1957, 24  July  1957. 

31Willie  Mae  Champion,  interview  by  author,  10  July  1991,  Smithville,  Georgia. 
Newsletter,  24  April  1957.  Newsletter,  9  March  1957.  Alma  Jackson,  interview  by  author,  31 
July  1992,  Americus,  Georgia.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Bill  Atwood,  8  February  1957,  CLJ  756:4:2. 
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issues  now  had  to  focus  on  strategy.   Certainly  Koinonians  continued, 
probably  increased,  the  time  they  spent  praying  and  drawing  strength  from 
their  fellowship  together,  but  their  focus  shifted  from  increasing  the  group's 
unity  to  responding  to  the  crisis.   The  two  families  who  had  spent  extended 
time  at  a  Bruderhof  in  North  Dakota  returned  to  Koinonia,  only  to  find  the 
community  literally  struggling  to  stay  alive  and  afloat  and  necessarily  less 
concerned  about  its  internal  cohesion.   They  left  Koinonia  within  a  few 
months,  convinced  it  could  never  replicate  the  experience  they  had  had  with 
the  Bruderhof.   Koinonia  sent  two  other  families,  the  Angrys  and  the 
Atkinsons,  to  what  they  hoped  would  become  a  second  Koinonia  in  New 
Jersey,  but  this  expensive  venture  failed  to  find  a  foothold  there  and  folded 
within  a  few  months.  The  two  families  did  not  return  to  Georgia.  Other 
Koinonians  left,  too,  some  for  personal  reasons,  others  because  of  the  stress  of 
the  situation  there.32  Over  the  period  of  the  year  and  a  half  in  which 
Koinonia  suffered  its  most  extreme  persecution,  its  population  base 
dwindled.   The  community  had  had  about  sixty  residents  in  1956  but  had  only 
about  thirty  two  years  later,  only  ten  of  whom  were  members.  Koinonia's 
opponents,  therefore,  partially  succeeded  in  undermining  the  thriving 
community  that  was  developing  there. 

In  other  ways,  Koinonia's  opposition  achieved  only  limited  success  or 
even  saw  its  actions  backfire.  The  detractors  misjudged,  for  instance,  if  they 
thought  their  actions  against  the  farm  would  create  a  ground  swell  of 
opposition.   Certainly,  Koinonia's  opponents  came  out  in  force  locally  and 
throughout  the  state,  so  much  so  that  many  heretofore  or  would  be 


^Newsletter,  10  February  1957,  24  April  1957,  29  May  1957,  24  July  1957, 9  October  1957, 
15  May  1958.  Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson  to  Full  Members  of  Koinonia,  19  December  1957,  CLJ 
756:4:14.  On  the  Koinonia  extension  in  New  Jersey,  called  Hidden  Springs,  see  Lee,  Cotton 
Patch  Evidence,  164-165,  and  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  chapter  7. 
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supporters  cowered  in  silence.   At  the  same  time,  however,  local  support 
came  from  some  unexpected  sources.   In  January  1957,  after  the  bombing  that 
destroyed  Koinonia's  roadside  stand,  the  Americus  and  Sumter  County 
Ministerial  Association  approved  a  resolution  deploring  the  violence, 
advocating  toleration  of  religious  differences,  and  calling  upon  citizens  and 
law  enforcement  to  respect  and  protect  lives  and  property.  The  grand  jury 
presentments  issued  the  following  April  rebuked  the  ministerial  association 
for  its  support  of  Koinonia.   In  addition,  a  few  local  individuals  refused  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  sentiment  against  Koinonia  and  offered  their  support, 
including  the  African-American  neighbors  who  purchased  supplies  for  the 
farm  as  a  means  of  circumventing  the  boycott.33  These  few  exceptions 
notwithstanding,  Koinonia's  support  locally  remained  minimal. 

Rather  than  encouraging  opposition,  the  actions  of  Koinonia's 
detractors  actually  catapulted  the  farm  into  the  national  spotlight.   This 
fortuitous  occurrence  brought  an  outpouring  of  support  that  literally 
overwhelmed  Koinonia  and  pulled  it  through  this  period  of  crisis.   Koinonia 
had  begun  sending  a  sporadic  newsletter  to  interested  supporters  in  1951. 
Once  Koinonia  was  thrust  into  the  national  spotlight  following  the  first 
bombing  of  its  roadside  market  in  July  1956,  its  mailing  list  nearly  tripled  to 
include  fifteen  hundred  names.   Koinonians  began  sending  regular  reports  of 
the  crisis,  and  articles  appeared  not  only  in  national  newspapers  but  also  in 
periodicals  such  as  Time,  and  Christian  Century.   Readers  responded  by 
sending  gifts  to  cover  the  three-thousand-dollar  damage  to  the  market.34 


33"Local  Ministers  Attack  Koinonia  Farm  Violence,''  Americus  Times-Recorder,  17 
January  1957.  "Sumter  County  Grand  Jury  Presentments  on  Koinonia,"  CLJ  756:19:1.  Ora  and 
Conrad  Browne,  interview  by  author,  30  July  1991,  Sinks  Grove,  West  Virginia. 

34Conrad  Browne  to  Groover  Hartman,  27  December  1956,  CLJ  756:3:9.  Newsletter,  24 
September  1956.  For  sample  articles  on  Koinonia  in  national  publications,  see  "Every  Man's 
Land-Or  a  No  Man's  Land?"  Newsweek  (25  February  1957);  "Creative  Church  in  Georgia," 
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This  burgeoning  network  of  support  soon  became  Koinonia's  lifeline, 
both  as  a  connection  with  the  world  outside  Sumter  County  and  as  a  main 
source  of  income.   A  peace  activist  group  held  a  conference  at  Koinonia  in 
September  1956  and,  as  part  of  the  discussions  that  weekend,  suggested  that 
the  farm  expand  its  roadside  market  into  a  mail-order  business,  thereby 
replacing  losses  from  the  egg  market  and  truck  crops.  Koinonia  had  sold 
some  products  from  its  roadside  market  by  mail  already  but,  at  this 
suggestion,  began  advertising  its  smoked  meats,  peanuts,  and  other  produce 
in  its  newsletter.   By  December  the  farm  had  received  so  many  orders  that  it 
could  not  keep  up  with  them  and  Jordan  could  report  that  the  new  venture 
counteracted  much  of  the  boycott.   In  that  month  alone,  the  mail-order 
business  generated  sales  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
previous  year's  total  income  from  the  roadside  stand.35  Given  that  a  second 
blast  would  destroy  the  roadside  stand  the  following  month,  Koinonia  was 
well  served  to  have  in  place  already  alternative  income  that  would  supplant 
the  loss  of  the  roadside  market. 

After  that  second  blast,  this  national  network  of  supporters  helped  in 
two  other  important  and  practical  ways.   First,  with  all  insurance  cancelled 
and  with  imminent  danger  of  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  being  called  in,  a 
friend  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  organized  a  creative  financing  plan  wherein 
other  supporters  would  sign  a  promissory  note  pledging  to  pay  the  farm  up  to 
fifty  dollars  in  the  event  of  further  damage  to  Koinonia  property.   The 
Christian  Brotherhood  Insurance  Plan,  described  in  the  now-frequent 
newsletter  and  sent  to  a  growing  mailing  list  of  supporters,  called  for  two 

Christian  Century  (6  March  1957):   285-287;  "Embattled  Koinonia,"  Time  (29  April  1957);  and 
Andre  Fontaine,  "The  Conflict  of  a  Southern  Town,"  Redbook  (October  1957),  all  in  Koinonia 
Scrapbook. 

35Newsletter,  24  September  1956, 18  October  1956, 18  January  1957. 
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thousand  participants  to  provide  potential  coverage  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.   If  Koinonia  had  a  claim  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for 
example,  pledgers  would  be  asked  to  remit  ten  percent  of  their  pledge.   Even 
though  this  plan  lacked  a  legal  basis  and  the  notes  were  not  contractual, 
Jordan  convinced  the  mortgage  holder  that,  based  on  the  flood  of 
contributions  thus  far  and  on  the  commitment  of  the  contributors,  the 
pledges  did  constitute  solid  financial  backing.  The  company  waived  the 
entire  amount  of  required  insurance  and  called  for  payment  of  only  forty-two 
hundred  dollars  when  it  could  have  demanded  the  full  forty-thousand-dollar 
mortgage.   For  Koinonians,  the  pledges  represented,  according  to  Jordan,  a 
"volunteer  reservoir  of  strength  and  material  help."    Koinonia  met  the 
pledge  goal  within  a  few  months  and,  fortunately,  never  had  to  ask 
participants  to  make  good  their  pledges.36 

The  destruction  of  the  market  left  Koinonia  without  cold  storage  and 
meat-curing  equipment,  thereby  rendering  the  community  unable  to  fill 
orders  for  one  of  the  more  popular  mail-order  items.   Once  again,  Koinonia 
needed  a  basis  of  financial  support;  once  again,  the  national  network  helped 
the  community  build  that  foundation.   After  exploring  several  options, 
Koinonians  decided  to  begin  a  pecan  shelling  and  processing  business.  This 
choice  seemed  less  vulnerable  than  others  because  the  market  for  pecans  was 
almost  exclusively  outside  the  state,  because  the  supply  of  nuts  could  be 
obtained  from  state-operated  auction  markets  which  could  not  be  boycotted, 
and  because  the  power  needed  to  operate  the  shelling  machines  came  from 
Rural  Electric  Association  electricity.   Koinonians  realized  that,  if  they  stayed 
in  Sumter  County,  they  had  to  have  some  other  basis  rather  than  farming  to 


36Newsletter,  25  March  1957,  24  April  1957, 24  July  1957.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Alfred 
Schmalz,  1  August  1957,  CLJ  2340:1.  Florence  Jordan  to  Louis  Rhein,  8  December  1978,  CLJ 
2341:2:10. 
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survive,  and  they  had  to  develop  a  base  of  future  income  in  order  not  to 
depend  solely  on  gifts  for  support.37 

At  the  same  time,  Koinonians  wanted  to  remain  true  to  their  original 
commitment  of  living  close  to  the  land.   The  community  lacked  the  labor  to 
run  a  pecan  business  with  its  dwindling  membership  but  hoped  to  provide 
seasonal  employment  to  a  number  of  neighbors.   Given  the  current 
sentiment  against  Koinonia  and  the  distance  that  even  formerly  friendly 
neighbors  were  keeping  from  the  farm,  the  goal  of  finding  employees  seems 
naive  at  best.  Indeed,  for  the  first  year  in  the  business,  Koinonia  had  to 
recruit  employees  from  Albany,  about  thirty  miles  away.    Koinonians 
believed,  however,  that  if  they  could  not  teach  impoverished  neighbors  how 
to  increase  their  crop  output  and  thereby  improve  their  standard  of  living, 
then  the  farm  could  at  least  provide  them  with  employment  that  still 
embraced  rural,  agricultural  values.   Living  off  the  land,  they  believed,  could 
be  accomplished  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Most  apparently  lacking  in  the  plan,  however,  was  capital,  and  here 
again  the  national  network  of  supporters  figured  prominently.   Selling  part  of 
the  acreage  to  raise  the  capital  did  not  appeal  to  Koinonians,  who  hoped  to 
renew  their  farming  enterprise  once  the  boycott  lifted.   Borrowing  money 
commercially  was  not  an  option,  as  Koinonia  could  find  no  willing  lender. 
The  "wonderful  response"  of  two  thousand  pledges  in  the  Christian 
Brotherhood  Insurance  Plan  encouraged  Koinonians  to  seek  two  thousand 
loans  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  yielding  the  needed  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  equipment  and  twenty  thousand  to  convert  empty  hen  houses  into 
processing  facilities.  The  couple  running  a  pecan  plant  in  Albany  decided  to 
retire  and  agreed  to  lease  their  equipment  to  Koinonia.   Equipment,  facilities, 


37Newsletter,  24  July  1957.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Allene  Atkinson,  17  June  1957,  CLJ  2340:1. 
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capital,  and  labor  in  hand,  Koinonia  was  ready  to  receive  orders  in  the  fall  of 
1957.   The  members  advertised  the  new  venture  in  their  newsletter  and  called 
on  supporters  to  "Help  us  get  the  nuts  out  of  Georgia."   Even  with  a  few 
setbacks  over  the  first  few  years,  the  pecan  business  proved  to  be  profitable 
enough  to  provide  substantial  income  for  Koinonia  in  the  years  ahead.38 

Less  apparent  than  pledging  money,  making  loans,  or  purchasing 
products,  perhaps  the  most  important  function  the  national  network  served 
was  putting  Koinonia  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  like-minded  people 
and  aligning  the  community  with  a  wide  circle  of  compatible  organizations.39 
Clarence  Jordan  had  long  since  expanded  his  contacts  beyond  the  provincial 
Southern  Baptist  network  and  had  traveled  widely  in  the  United  States 
within  American  Baptist  circles.   The  addition  of  members  such  as  Billie  and 
Claud  Nelson  expanded  Koinonia's  contacts  considerably,  since  Claud  served 
as  a  regional  representative  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  was 
involved  in  a  number  of  non-Baptist  interracial  endeavors.    Nevertheless, 
Koinonia's  circle  had  always  been  fairly  circumscribed,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  once  Koinonia  catapulted  onto  the  national  scene. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  Koinonia's  plight  in  the  religious  and 
secular  press  after  1956  attracted  countless  people  to  visit  the  besieged 
community  and  even  more  to  write  letters  of  support.    For  example,  Morris 
Mitchell,  founder  of  the  Macedonia  Community,  wrote,  "You  are  doing,  all  of 
you  together,  a  magnificent  piece  of  social  pioneering  and  so  much  depends 
on  your  ultimate  success."   Before  the  attacks  on  Koinonia  began,  the 
community  had  assigned  one  member  to  handle  correspondence  and 


38Newsletter,  24  July  1957,  9  October  1957.  "Koinonia:  Georgia  Farm  Survives  Klan 
Attacks,  Boycotts,"  Churchman  (May  1969):  24,  CLJ  2340:21. 

39K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  chapter  6. 
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inquiries,  a  task  that  took  about  one  half  day  each  week.  Once  the  community 
attracted  so  much  attention  after  the  attacks  began,  however,  handling 
correspondence  required  an  inordinate  amount  of  time.    While  they 
mimeographed  newsletters,  all  other  letters  were  typewritten.    Koinonians 
evidently  felt  compelled  to  respond  to  all  the  letters,  if  the  carbon  copies  that 
still  exist  are  any  indication.   The  visitors  included  a  number  of  civil  rights 
activists  who  would  become  prominent  in  the  near  future,  writer  Sarah 
Patton  Boyle,  and  religious  notables  such  as  Dorothy  Day  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  Movement,  who  got  shot  at  there  while  volunteering  for  night 
watch  duty  on  Holy  Saturday  in  1957.40  The  outpouring  of  support  and 
contributions  encouraged  Koinonians  and  strengthened  their  resolve  to  stay 
put  in  Sumter  County. 

More  than  one  supporter  suggested  Koinonians  leave  the  area. 
Novelist  and  social  critic  Lillian  Smith,  for  example,  asked  them  what  good 
getting  destroyed  was  "even  though  one  is  in  the  right."  Jordan  responded 
with  a  summary  of  how  Koinonia  decided  to  remain  in  Sumter  County.   The 
first  shootings  and  vandalism  had  instilled  fear  and  created  a  desire  among 
the  Koinonians  to  leave.    The  "utter  impossibility  of  holding  out  against  such 
tremendous  odds  overwhelmed"  them.    Then,  a  "deep-seated  stubbornness 
came  over  [them]~defiant,  determined,  inconsiderate."  They  realized  that 
they,  like  Jesus,  could  be  martyrs,  "complete  with  crucifixion  if  need  be." 
Finally,  they  realized  their  attitudes  of  fear  and  pride  were  not  in  keeping 


"•"Morris  Mitchell  to  Clarence  Jordan,  26  August  1957,  Morris  Randolph  Mitchell 
Papers,  Collection  number  3832,  box  14,  folder  193,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Wilson 
Library,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.    Mother  [Sarah  Patton 
Boyle]  to  Family,  22  April  1958;  Mother  to  Precious  Son,  11  July  1958,  Sarah  Patton  Boyle 
Papers,  box  4,  Special  Collections,  Alderman  Library,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.   William  D.  Miller,  Dorothy  Day:   A  Biography  (San  Francisco:    Harper  and  Row, 
Publishers,  1982):   441.   On  Boyle,  see  Sarah  Patton  Boyle,  The  Desegregated  Heart:   A 
Virginian's  Stand  in  Time  of  Transition  (New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Company,  1962). 
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with  the  spirit  of  love  with  which  they  wanted  to  respond  to  their  crisis. 
They  developed  "a  compulsion  to  stay  with  these  people  who  are  so  ill  from 
the  segregation  virus  ....  They  cannot  be  healed  through  reason;  legislation 
will  not  restore  them  to  health;  being  left  alone  will  not  make  them 
whole."41 

Once  Koinonians  determined  to  stay  in  Sumter  County,  they  worked 
hard  to  refute  the  negative  publicity  against  them,  taking  out  a  series  of 
advertisements  in  the  Americus  Times-Recorder  that  explained  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  community,  and  issuing  its  own  response  to  the  Grand 
Jury  presentments.   However  little  difference  these  initiatives  made,  at  least 
they  could  tell  their  ever-growing  list  of  supporters  outside  the  area  that  they 
were  not  sitting  idly  by  in  the  face  of  their  troubles.   The  support  Koinonians 
received  from  ministers,  church  members,  social  activists,  and  concerned 
citizens  empowered  them  to  respond  in  these  ways  to  their  opponents.   The 
legal  prosecution  and  extra-legal  persecution  took  a  severe  toll  on  Koinonia, 
but  its  members  were  committed  to  staying  in  Sumter  County. 

The  tenuous  tolerance  afforded  Koinonia  prior  to  1956  disintegrated 
into  full-fledged  contempt  and  hostility  once  Clarence  Jordan  involved 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  Georgia's  higher  education  system. 
Koinonians  had  clearly  violated  whatever  equilibrium  had  existed  between 
the  community  and  the  county,  and  Koinonia's  detractors  could  no  longer 
abide  the  community's  presence  in  their  county.   A  local  official  described 
Koinonia's  economic  plight  by  stating,  "There  was  no  boycott  so  long  as  they 


41Lillian  Smith  to  "My  dear  friends  at  Koinonia,"  22  February  1957,  CLJ  2340:1. 
Clarence  Jordan  to  Lillian  Smith,  19  March  1957,  Manuscript  Collection  number  1283,  box  14, 
Special  Collections,  University  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens,  Georgia.  On  Lillian  Smith,  see 
Anne  C.  Loveland,  Lillian  Smith,  A  Southerner  Confronting  the  South:    A  Biography  (Baton 
Rouge:   Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1986).   See  also  Lillian  Smith,  Killers  of  the  Dream 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1949). 
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stayed  in  their  own  backyard.  We  didn't  like  it,  but  we  put  up  with  it."  Once 
again,  Koinonians  had  violated  the  "space"  Sumter  Countians  allowed  them 
by  flouting  local  custom  in  what  had  become  unacceptable  and  intolerable 
ways.42   Even  so,  as  an  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  March  1957  noted, 
Koinonians  were  due  "[a]ll  credit.  .  .  for  having  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  but  the  cards  [were]  stacked  against  them  as  they  usually  are 
against  pioneers  in  social  experiments  that  fly  in  the  face  of  prevailing 
customs,  traditions  and  convictions."43  Detractors  had  spent  years  trying  to 
get  what  they  considered  the  Koinonian  nuts  out  of  the  county,  while  the 
Koinonians  survived,  literally,  by  doing  the  same. 


42W.  A.  Emerson  and  J.  B.  dimming,  "Everyman's  Land-or  No  Man's  Land?"  Newsweek 
(25  February  1957),  37,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 

i3Atlanta  Journal,  1  March  1957. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

"CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY,"  NOT  "INTEGRATIONIST  MOVEMENT": 

KOINONIA'S  FALLOW  YEARS,  1959-1968 


By  1959  Koinonia  had  survived  the  worst  of  the  crisis.  The  most 
consistent  persecution  against  the  community  remained  the  boycott,  but  even 
it  was  not  as  threatening  as  it  had  been  earlier.  The  pecan  business  proved 
successful  enough  that,  despite  some  setbacks  from,  Koinonia's  financial  base 
improved.  Profits  began  offsetting  at  least  some  of  the  losses  of  the  crisis 
years,  but  Koinonia  still  had  difficulty  generating  enough  income  to  support 
itself.   In  addition,  Koinonia's  population  fluctuated,  maintaining  for  a  time 
before  plummeting  to  the  lowest  level  since  its  earliest  years.   A  steady 
decline  in  population,  programming,  and  vibrancy  marked  the  years  from 
1959  until  1968,  leaving  Koinonia  without  any  clear  sense  of  direction, 
without  sufficient  personnel  to  carry  on  the  pecan  and  other  businesses,  and 
without  enough  time  or  energy  to  do  much  else.   Koinonia  had  weathered 
fallow  periods  earlier  in  its  history,  particularly  in  its  first  six  years  before 
enough  people  had  gathered  there  to  form  a  critical  mass  for  the  community. 
That  Koinonia  would  rally  and  revive,  however,  seemed  more  uncertain 
than  ever  before  in  the  mid-1960s,  as  the  members  revamped  their  economic 
structure  in  such  a  way  that  their  common  dependence  on  one  another 
diminished.  By  1963  Koinonia  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  its  few 
members  were  ready  to  close  down  completely,  while  civil  rights  activism 
sprang  up  all  around  them.   The  irony  for  Koinonia  was  that  while  once  it 
had  striven  to  be  a  leader  in  modeling  how  all  people,  black  and  white,  could 
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live  side-by-side,  now  it  was  so  depleted  that  it  could  barely  provide  moral 
support  for  local  African  Americans  once  real  changes  in  the  quality  of  their 
lives  finally  seemed  imminent.    By  the  time  the  civil  rights  movement 
reached  southwest  Georgia  in  the  1960s,  Koinonia  was  ill-equipped  to  have 
more  than  moderate  involvement  in  it. 

That  Koinonia  was  in  decline  was  not  obvious  in  1959;  on  the  surface, 
the  community  appeared  to  be  thriving.   New  people  were  coming  to  replace 
those  who  had  left  during  the  years  of  extreme  persecution.   Koinonians  were 
working  out  the  snags  in  their  pecan-processing  business  and  intended  to 
begin  farming  again  in  the  near  future.   Moreover,  they  had  every  reason  to 
hope  they  had  gained  more  credibility  with  local  African  Americans  for 
weathering  the  years  of  crisis  and  emerging  intact.  Surely  their  way  of  life 
would  be  more  attractive  to  the  local  community  and  thus,  they  hoped,  could 
come  even  closer  to  modeling  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

On  a  more  mundane  level,  however,  was  concern  over  the  boycott. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  boycott,  Koinonians  had  found  ways  of  skirting  it. 
Newcomers  and  visitors  to  the  farm  from  outside  the  area  often  made 
purchases  on  Koinonia's  behalf.    Dorothy  Swisshelm  moved  to  the  farm  in 
September  1958  and  was  able  to  buy  supplies  for  nearly  a  year  until  enough 
merchants  learned  of  her  connection  to  Koinonia.    Several  local  African 
Americans  agreed  to  do  the  same  thing.   Willie  Mae  Champion,  for  example, 
worked  in  Koinonia's  pecan  factory  and,  along  with  her  husband,  bought 
supplies  for  Koinonia  on  more  than  one  occasion.   Supplies  that  could  not  be 
obtained  locally  were  usually  available  by  going  outside  the  county.   Banking 
was  available  in  Atlanta;  medical  care,  in  Albany.  In  each  case,  the  local 
boycott  cost  Koinonia  in  terms  of  time  and  expenses  for  transportation,  but  it 
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served  more  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  real  detriment.1   By  the  spring  of 
1959  Koinonia  had  completed  the  transition  from  farming  and  eggs  to  pecans 
and  mail-order  products  and  had  established  enough  contacts  outside  the 
county  both  for  supplies  and  outlets  for  products  that  the  boycott  was  of  little 
consequence. 

Koinonians'  response  to  the  boycott,  however,  gave  the  members 
pause.   Originally,  when  they  first  learned  that  additional  merchants  had 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  boycott,  a  Koinonian  would  visit  each  one,  explain 
the  community's  commitments,  encourage  the  merchant  not  to  participate  in 
the  boycott,  and  then  agree  not  to  put  any  more  pressure  on  the  merchant  to 
sell  to  the  community,  only  to  send  guests  or  neighbors  to  these  same 
businesses  to  make  purchases  on  Koinonia's  behalf  when  needed. 
Koinonians  recognized  the  duplicity  of  their  actions  and  wondered  if  they 
had  slipped  from  "passive  resistance"  to  "passive  acquiescence"  by 
participating  incognito  in  the  boycott  against  them.   In  the  autumn  of  1959 
Koinonians  decided  to  reevaluate  the  boycott.   They  contacted  the  participants 
again,  assured  them  of  their  "continued  goodwill,"  and  informed  them  that 
Koinonia  had  decided  to  resume  business  with  them.    When  Koinonia  had  a 
need,  a  member  would  attempt  to  make  a  purchase  without  creating  a  scene. 
If  the  merchant  refused  to  sell,  the  member  would  leave  peacefully  but  would 
return  cheerfully  upon  the  next  need.    Koinonians  believed  that  this 
approach  would  personalize  the  boycott,  make  it  an  item-by-item,  day-to-day 
affair,  and  force  the  participants  to  re-examine  their  stance  over  and  over. 


'Dorothy  Swisshelm,  "Six  Years  Behind  the  Magnolia  Curtain"  (unpublished 
manuscript,  c.  1965),  22-23,  Dorothy  Swisshelm  Papers,  Civil  Rights  Collection,  box  1,  folder 
10,  Special  Collections,  Hoskins  Library,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Willie  Mae  Champion,  interview  by  author,  Smithville,  Georgia,  10  July  1991.  Minutes,  16 
January  1957.  L.  D.  Milton  to  Clarence  Jordan,  16  October  1957,  CLJ  2340:1.  Ora  [Browne]  to  Dick 
Baker,  29  May  1958,  CLJ  756:5:1. 
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Many  of  the  boycotters  had  had  enough  anyway,  and  some  must  have 
recognized  that  the  loss  was  theirs  when  Koinonia's  $150,000  business  went 
outside  the  county.2 

Finding  reliable  sources  for  fuel  and  fertilizer  presented  Koinonia  with 
the  most  problems.   One  service  station  on  the  edge  of  town  continued  selling 
Koinonians  gasoline  for  their  vehicles,  at  least  most  of  the  time,  but  they 
never  found  a  steady  supplier  for  large  quantities  of  fuel  needed  on  the  farm. 
Even  in  1960  when  Koinonia  was  not  at  peak  operation,  it  could  use  five 
hundred  gallons  of  gasoline  or  diesel  a  month.   The  farm  still  needed  tractors 
and  other  equipment  to  raise  hay  for  cattle  or  to  cut  away  overgrowth  in 
unused  fields.  In  the  end,  Koinonia  was  always  able  to  get  fuel,  but  it  came 
from  Pelham,  Leesburg,  or  Cordele.   By  May  1959,  when  Koinonia  found  a 
distributor  in  Cordele  who  was  grateful  for  its  business  and  who  assured  the 
farm  of  his  "full  cooperation  in  the  future,"  the  boycott  had  lifted  enough  that 
a  company  in  Albany,  which  was  closer  to  Koinonia  and  which  was  where  it 
had  more  business,  agreed  to  be  the  farm's  supplier.3 

Finding  a  supplier  for  fertilizer  proved  more  difficult.   The  dealer  who 
supplied  Koinonia  prior  to  the  boycott  refused  to  sell  the  farm  ground 
limestone  unless  Koinonians  publicly  declared  they  did  not  believe  in 
integration,  a  condition  unacceptable  to  them.    A  Koinonian  remembered 
that  on  at  least  one  occasion  the  dealer  in  nearby  Plains,  Jimmy  Carter,  agreed 
to  sell  Koinonia  lime  but  delivered  it,  freshly  ground,  under  cover  of 
darkness.   In  the  fall  of  1958  Koinonia  located  lime  from  a  distant  dealer,  but 


2Newsletter,  15  May  1958, 15  September  1958, 1  November  1959.  Series  of  sixteen 
letters  from  Koinonia  to  various  businesses,  dated  3  or  7  December  1959,  CLJ  756:5:7. 

3Newsletter,  15  September  1958.  Swisshelm,  "Six  Years,"  24.  Receipts;  J.  O. 
Musselwhite  to  Gentlemen,  15  May  1959,  both  in  folder  entitled  "Gas  Tax  Information  Old 
Invoices,"  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
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the  Americus  dealer  intervened  to  prevent  its  delivery  in  his  territory.   Lime 
ordered  from  yet  another  company  still  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  local  dealer, 
who  had  two  Koinonians  arrested  for  stealing  from  him  when  extra  lime 
they  cleared  from  the  unloading  chute  fell  into  their  truck.   At  their  trial  in 
January  1959,  an  all-white  male  jury  deliberated  for  fifteen  minutes  after  a 
two-hour  trial  and  returned  a  guilty  verdict.   The  judge  imposed  a  one-year 
suspended  sentence  and  a  $250  fine  on  each  man.4 

Complications  obtaining  lime  continued.    In  1960  the  farm  obtained 
government  purchase  orders  for  fertilizer  but  still  had  difficulty  getting  them 
filled.   Intervention  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
little  difference.    Even  Eleanor  Roosevelt  tried  to  help  after  a  Koinonian 
wrote  her  about  the  trouble  Koinonia  was  having  getting  results.    Roosevelt 
wrote  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  hope  that  he  could 
"do  something  for  this  group.   They  are  good  people."  The  Secretary  issued 
directives  which  local  merchants  refused  to  follow  as  late  as  1962.   Finally, 
Koinonians  turned  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  help.    After  the 
ACLU  addressed  the  matter  with  the  USDA,  the  department  dispatched  an 
agent  from  the  Inspector  General's  office  to  Koinonia.   Following  an 
investigation,  local  dealers  agreed  to  honor  the  government  purchase  orders 
and  in  1964,  after  eight  years  of  boycott,  delivered  a  load  of  limestone  to  the 
farm.5 


"•Newsletter,  21  December  1958, 1  May  1959.  Jan  Jordan  Zehr,  telephone  interview  by 
author,  June  20, 1992.    "Koinonia  Pair  Are  Convicted,"  unidentified  newspaper  clipping, 
Koinonia  Scrapbook. 

5D.  V.  Swisshelm  to  Swift  and  Company,  3  February  1961;  D.  V.  Swisshelm  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  22  February  1961;  Paul  M.  Roger  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  3  March  1961; 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  [sic]  Swisshelm,  8  March  1961;  Carl  A.  Larson  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  31 
March  1961;  Carl  A.  Larson  to  Dorothy  V.  Swisshelm,  31  March  1961,  CLJ  756:6:3.  Clarence 
Jordan  to  Carl  A.  Larson,  2  October  1962;  Clarence  Jordan  to  W.  L.  Lanier,  20  December  1962; 
Melvin  L.  Wulf  to  Orville  Freeman,  1  July  1964,  CLJ  2340:2.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  Secretary 
Freeman,  27  February  1961,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Papers,  General  Correspondence  1961,  box  4493, 
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With  the  delivery  of  the  lime,  Jordan  declared  the  boycott  over. 
Indeed,  its  ferocity  had  eroded  over  the  years  as  merchants  tired  of  it  and  as 
they  realized  that  their  actions  failed  to  cripple,  much  less  extinguish,  the 
farm.    Intervention  by  authorities  may  have  precipitated  the  end  of  the 
boycott,  but  the  effort  locally  had  waned  already.  Remnants  of  the  boycott 
remained,  however,  for  years.   A  former  member  related  that  when  he 
moved  to  the  farm  in  1980,  Koinonia  could  not  use  Chrysler  or  Dodge 
vehicles  because  the  local  dealer  refused  to  sell  or  service  them  for  the  farm.6 

By  the  time  the  boycott  ended,  however,  Koinonia's  financial  picture 
was  bleak.  Koinonia  showed  a  profit  in  1955,  the  year  before  the  boycott  and 
persecution  began,  and  then  showed  losses  for  the  next  three  years.  The  surge 
in  gifts  kept  the  farm  running,  but  even  the  gifts  did  offset  the  losses. 
Destruction  of  property  valued  at  $14,000,  fines  and  legal  fees,  increased 
expenses  in  buying  and  selling  products  at  greater  distances  when  the  farm 
could  not  obtain  them  locally,  and  costs  associated  with  converting  from  eggs, 
hogs,  and  truck  crops  and  the  roadside  market  to  the  processing  of  pecan 
products  accounted  for  most  of  the  losses.  In  addition,  the  costs  of  evacuating 
Koinonians  to  New  Jersey  and  maintaining  a  community  there  and  the  time 
spent  when  so  many  Koinonians  had  to  be  involved  in  non-productive  work 
such  as  night  watches  and  correspondence  made  the  losses  more  severe.7 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Presidential  Library,  Hyde  Park,  New  York.   Newsletter,  15 
September  1964.  "Chronology,"  Limestone  and  Fertilizer  Orders,  CLJ  2340:27. 

^Newsletter,  15  September  1964.   Ray  Rockwell,  interview  by  author,  5  April  1990, 
Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 

7In  1956,  Koinonia  lost  $26,068;  income  from  gifts  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $11,500  that 
year.  In  1957,  when  the  persecution  reached  its  zenith,  Koinonia  recorded  a  loss  of  $46,440; 
gifts  decreased  this  total  to  a  deficit  of  $9,341.  In  1958,  the  farm's  loss,  offset  by  $22,059  in 
gifts,  declined  to  $9,374.  In  1959,  Koinonia  showed  a  profit  for  the  first  time  since  1955. 
Koinonia's  profit  in  the  latter  year  was  more  than  $7,000;  in  1959,  Koinonia  cleared  $1,732  over 
expenses.  Gifts  that  year,  however,  boosted  profits  to  $16,274,  allowing  the  farm  to  pay  some 
debts.  The  year  1960  ended  with  a  deficit  of  $10,000,  due  in  part  to  some  capital  improvements 
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Absorbing  losses  to  property,  amassing  debts  involved  in  conversion,  and 
depending  on  contributions  hinder  any  enterprise,  especially  one  as  small  as 
Koinonia.   The  members  hoped  to  become  self-sufficient  once  again  through 
the  mail-order  business  and  through  the  cattle  program. 

The  cattle  program  met  with  numerous  difficulties  and  eventually  was 
disbanded,  but  the  mail-order  business  proved  to  be  profitable  to  Koinonia. 
As  hoped,  it  was  invulnerable  to  the  local  boycott,  so  Koinonia  expanded  its 
financial  base  by  offering  more  products  by  mail  order,  including,  for  a  time, 
smoked  hams  and  then  fruitcakes.  Made  by  a  recipe  Jordan  developed,  this 
latter  product  quickly  became  a  tradition  both  for  bakery  workers  and  for 
customers.    Income  from  mail-order  sales  soon  equalled,  and  therefore 
replaced,  that  which  previously  had  come  from  the  egg  market.8 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  Koinonia  remained  strapped  financially.   The 
farm  lost  on  the  cattle  investment  and  had  only  seasonal  return  on  the  mail- 
order business.  In  addition,  the  farm  had  a  great  deal  of  capital  tied  up  in 
farm  machinery  for  which  it  no  longer  had  any  use  and  a  large  debt  from  the 
conversion.   At  the  beginning  of  pecan  season  each  autumn,  the  farm  had  to 
borrow  money  to  start  up  the  operation,  usually  repaying  the  loan  the  next 
spring  when  the  mail-order  season  ended.   While  the  business  had  much 
potential  and  had  already  proved  successful,  this  year-to-year  approach 
precluded  any  guaranteed  future  security  and  presented  an  on-going  cash 
flow  problem.  On  top  of  the  yearly  bank  loans,  Koinonia  still  owed  money  to 
hundreds  of  people  who  had  made  loans  to  the  farm  in  1957  to  finance  the 


on  the  farm.  Newsletter,  20  September  1960,  October  1961.  "Koinonia  Community  Prospers 
After  Year  of  Comparative  Peace,"  Religious  News  Service  Release,  2  November  1960, 
Koinonia  Scrapbook. 

8Newsletter,  20  September  1960,  October  1961.  Koinonia  to  Friends  of  Koinonia,  21  July 
1961,  CLJ  756:6:4. 
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conversion.  A  few  people  had  accepted  repayment  through  the  years  in 
pecans,  and  some  had  absolved  their  loans.   Koinonia  had  repaid  the  loans  on 
schedule  for  the  first  few  years,  but  lack  of  funds  and  the  obligation  of  bank 
loans  prevented  the  farm  from  clearing  any  of  these  debts  in  1961  and  1962. 
Koinonia's  financial  base  could  not  support  even  its  dwindling  population.9 

After  the  population  peaked  at  sixty  in  1956,  a  large  number  of 
Koinonians  left  during  the  most  extreme  violence  and  persecution  of  the 
next  two  years.  After  the  New  Jersey  outpost  failed,  Allene  and  Harry 
Atkinson,  at  Koinonia  since  the  late  1940s,  moved  to  a  Bruderhof  to  seek  a 
deeper  sense  of  community  and  because  the  situation  at  Koinonia  was  too 
stressful  for  Allene.   The  Angrys,  the  African-American  family  from  Sumter 
County  who  had  begun  the  membership  process,  refused  to  return  to  Georgia 
and  place  their  children  in  schools  there  again.   Both  the  Claud  Nelson  family 
and  the  Howard  Johnson  family  had  extended  visits  in  Bruderhof 
communities  before  the  crisis  began  at  Koinonia;  they,  too,  left  Koinonia  to 
seek  deeper  fellowship  with  the  Bruderhof.    Norman  Long,  at  Koinonia  since 
1950  and  president  during  much  of  the  crisis,  left  the  community  in  1957 
because  of  unresolved  personal  conflicts.   Another  couple  left  in  1957,  and 
another  in  1958.10  The  list  of  people  leaving  Koinonia  during  or  as  a  result  of 
the  crisis  was  long  and  included  more  than  the  fifteen  or  so  African 
Americans  living  there  when  the  crisis  began. 


'Dorothy  Swisshelm  to  Friends,  20  November  1961,  CLJ  756:6:5.  Koinonia  to  Friends, 
December  1962,  CLJ  756:6:6.  Ben  Seaver  to  Koinonia,  9  December  1958,  CLJ  2340:1. 

'"Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson  to  Full  Members  of  Koinonia,  19  December  1957,  CLJ 
756:4:14.  Sue  Angry,  telephone  interview  by  author,  22  June  1992.  "Hidden  Springs  Conference," 
reel-to-reel  tape  54,  CLJ  2340:16.  Newsletter,  21  December  1956, 15  May  1957.  Art  [Wiser]  to 
Friends  at  Koinonia,  16  September  1957,  CLJ  756:4:10.  Eleanor  [Jordan]  to  Daddy  [Clarence 
Jordan],  n.  d.  [Fall  1957],  CLJ  2340:3.  Marguerite  on  Behalf  of  Koinonia  to  Ashton  and  Marie 
Jones,  10  July  1956;  Koinonia  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Spivey,  24  July  1956,  CLJ  756:3:7.  Minutes, 
25  February  1957, 26  February  1958. 
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Fluctuating  membership  had  characterized  Koinonia  for  its  entire 
history  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  but  the  ramifications  of  the  flow  during 
the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  differed  from  those  in  earlier  years.  As  long  as  a 
community  has  a  stable  or  even  increasing  population,  with  gains  offsetting 
losses,  then  it  can  remain  stable.  For  the  first  time  since  enough  people  had 
gathered  at  Koinonia  in  1948  to  constitute  a  community,  however,  its 
population  losses  did  not  balance  out  with  new  people.  The  influx  of  visitors 
drawn  there  because  of  the  crisis  actually  created  a  false  sense  of  growth,  as 
only  a  few  stayed  long  enough  to  become  members.   More  importantly,  the 
kinds  of  people  who  came  there  did  not  always  contribute  to  stability. 
Koinonia  lost  a  number  of  community-minded,  long-term  people  and  did 
not  attract  similar  types  to  replace  them.   In  addition,  the  number  of 
wanderers  who  never  intended  to  commit  to  a  community  lifestyle  increased. 
Koinonia  was  left,  therefore,  with  a  smaller  core  group  of  members  to  deal 
with  an  increased  flow  of  transients.   Koinonia  retained  a  critical  mass  of 
thirty  to  forty  people,  including  children,  until  the  early  1960s,  but  the 
number  of  actual  members  was  much  lower.  The  three  core  families  were 
the  Jordans,  at  Koinonia  since  its  beginning,  the  Brownes,  there  since  1949, 
and  the  Wittkampers,  there  since  1953.11 

The  most  influential  person  who  came  to  Koinonia  during  these  years 
of  fluctuating  membership  and  who  actually  became  a  full  member  was 
Dorothy  Swisshelm.   A  psychiatric  social  worker  in  Ohio,  Swisshelm  had 
worked  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  was  interested  in  the  interracial 
work  Koinonia  was  trying  to  do.   She  moved  there  in  September  1958,  began 


11 W.  Fitzhugh  Brundage,  A  Social  Utopia  in  the  New  South:    The  Ruskin  Colonies  in 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  1894-1901  (Urbana  and  Chicago:   University  of  Illinois  Press,  1996),  42- 
43.   Carl  J.  Guarneri,  The  Utopian  Alternative:    Fourierism  in  Nineteenth-Century  America 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1991),  163. 
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the  membership  process  a  few  months  later,  and  became  a  full  member  in 
December  1959.   She  did  everything  from  provide  child  care  to  work  in  the 
pecan  processing  plant.   On  three  occasions  she  left  Koinonia  to  work  outside 
the  community.    Swisshelm  sought  work  in  Albany,  to  which  she  would 
have  commuted,  and  also  in  Milledgeville  at  the  state  mental  institution.    In 
both  cases,  she  believed,  her  connection  to  Koinonia  became  known  and 
prevented  her  from  being  hired.   Still  wanting  to  carry  her  own  load  and 
contribute  financially  to  the  community,  she  worked  in  Miami  for  several 
months  on  two  occasions,  and  then  she  went  to  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  for  a  year. 
Each  time,  she  retained  her  membership  in  Koinonia  and  saw  herself  as 
helping  support  the  community  by  seeking  outside  work.  Only  once  before  in 
Koinonia's  history  had  a  member  worked  outside  the  community  to 
supplement  income;  Willie  Pugh  worked  for  a  time  in  the  hospital  in 
Americus  in  the  late  1940s  and  continued  to  live  at  Koinonia  and  be  a  part  of 
the  community.12 

Swisshelm's  presence  at  Koinonia,  however,  was  significant.    For  the 
first  time  in  Koinonia's  history,  the  community  had  a  trained  social  worker 
as  a  member.   In  the  early  years  when  local  alcoholics  showed  up  at  Koinonia 
seeking  a  refuge,  or  a  place  to  dry  out,  or  acceptance,  no  one  had  the  expertise 
to  help  them.   On  occasions  Koinonians  had  taken  classes  or  researched  the 
topic  in  an  effort  to  serve  this  population  more  effectively.13  Now,  the 
community  had  a  social  worker  just  in  time  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
troubled  youths,  transients,  and  mentally  unstable  people  who  drifted 
through  Koinonia  in  the  years  following  the  crisis.    Swisshelm,  an  assertive 


12Swisshelm,  "Six  Years,"  1,  4,  14-15,  33,  36ff.,  69-70.   Dorothy  Swisshelm,  interview 
by  author,  Milford,  Ohio,  29  July  1991.  Minutes,  5  December  1959.  Newsletter,  September  1963. 
Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author,  20  June  1992. 

13Claud  [Nelson]  to  Koinonians,  12-15  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
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individual,  did  not  shrink  from  her  clinical  training  in  dealing  with  these 
people  and  with  other  Koinonians.   In  addition,  for  most  of  her  tenure  there, 
she  recorded  the  minutes  of  member  meetings  far  more  fully  than  any  of  her 
predecessors,  and  she  wrote  several  reports  stating  her  opinions  on  and 
assessments  of  various  situations. 

The  ebb  of  membership  and  the  changing  nature  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  at  Koinonia,  coupled  with  its  precarious  financial  situation, 
prompted  the  core  Koinonians  to  reevaluate  not  only  the  structure  and  the 
purpose  of  their  community  but  also  whether  or  not  to  continue  at  all.   They 
had  discussed,  at  length,  merging  with  the  Bruderhof  in  the  early  1950s  but 
had  decided  against  doing  so  because  of  theological  differences  and  because  of 
their  own  commitment  to  interracial  brotherhood  in  the  South.    Then, 
during  the  crisis  years,  they  considered  relocating,  deciding  instead  to 
establish  an  outpost  in  New  Jersey  that  closed  in  a  short  time.   In  spite  of  the 
encouragement  of  some  prominent  supporters  that  they  relocate,  Koinonians 
believed  they  should  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  continue  their 
witness  to  Sumter  County.   They  perceived  that  leaving  the  county  would 
mean  abandoning  the  African  Americans  they  had  tried  for  so  long  to  work 
with  and  would  mean  conceding  defeat  to  the  white  leaders  who  sought  to 
eliminate  the  community  altogether.14  Besides,  where  would  they  have  gone 
in  the  South  that  would  have  received  them  any  more  openly? 

Now  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  had  passed,  however,  Koinonians 
again  faced  the  decision  of  how  to  move  forward.  They  were  able  to  resume, 
on  a  small  scale,  relations  with  their  African-American  neighbors,  but  their 


14Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community  in  the  Postwar 
South:    The  Story  of  Koinonia  Farm  (Charlottesville:    University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  74- 
75.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Hallock  Hoffman,  12  August  1957;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Hallock  Hoffman, 
27  November  1957,  CLJ  2340:1. 
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low  numbers  and  the  volume  of  their  work  limited  the  amount  of  outreach 
they  could  do.   Given  their  inability  to  conduct  any  regular  program  of 
outreach,  given  the  fact  that  they  could  use  their  thousand-plus  acres  to  farm 
only  on  a  minimal  scale,  and  given  the  instability  of  their  population  and  the 
decline  of  their  long-term  membership,  Koinonians  could  not  continue  their 
mission  in  their  present  state.   Their  community  was  not  interracial  except  in 
terms  of  its  employees.   It  was  still  living  off  the  land,  but  from  a  step 
removed,  processing  the  fruit  of  the  land  (pecans)  instead  of  producing  it.   Its 
model  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  deteriorated  to  such  a  small  scale  that 
whatever  effect  it  had  was  minimal.   And  no  longer  the  target  of  violence  and 
vandalism,  it  could  not  even  draw  distinction  for  standing  firm  in  the  face  of 
persecution. 

Koinonia  was  clearly  at  a  crossroads  in  its  history,  and  for  the  first  time 
its  founder  and  primary  leader  could  no  longer  provide  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  it  needed  to  reframe  itself  and  continue.  Clarence  Jordan  had  had 
primary  responsibility  for  the  farming  operations  since  1942;  in  addition,  he 
had  been  Koinonia's  spokesperson  most  of  the  time  and  its  de  facto  leader 
even  when  other  persons  filled  the  community's  offices.   Twenty  years  of 
responsibility  had  taken  a  severe  toll  on  him,  and  he  was  exhausted.   He 
wanted  to  relinquish  the  farm  management  to  someone  else  and  devote  his 
time  to  much-delayed  writing  projects.   Moreover,  after  two  decades  of  living 
in  community,  he  tired  easily  of  the  processes  necessary  for  communal  living, 
such  as  the  negotiations  that  had  to  occur  in  decision  making  and  the 
orientation  new  people  needed  to  undergo,  only  to  leave  in  a  short  time. 

Koinonians  hoped  to  find  someone  to  run  the  farm  and  relieve  Jordan, 
but  when  no  help  was  forthcoming,  Jordan,  once  again,  assumed  leadership 
and  led  the  community  to  make  some  hard  decisions.    Koinonia's  financial 
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footing  was  unstable  enough  that  something  simply  had  to  change.   Jordan 
proposed  three  alternatives.    Koinonia  could  continue  making  financial 
appeals  in  every  newsletter  and  thus  continue  to  depend  on  contributions  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  operating  costs  and  income  from  the  mail- 
order business.   Koinonians  recognized,  however,  the  unpredictability  of  this 
approach  and  the  advantage  of  being  self-sufficient  financially.   Second, 
Koinonia  could  sell  out  and  relocate  elsewhere  or  merge  with  another 
community.    Incorporation  restrictions  complicated  this  option,  and 
Koinonians  had  failed  in  1958  in  their  attempt  to  establish  an  outpost  in  New 
Jersey  and  had  rejected  earlier  in  the  decade  the  idea  of  merging  with  the 
Bruderhof.15 

The  third  option  Jordan  proposed  was,  in  many  ways,  the  most  radical 
for  the  community  and  perhaps  the  hardest  for  the  members  to  accept,  in 
large  part  because  it  made  Koinonians  face  some  hard  truths  about 
themselves.   Jordan  proposed  making  Koinonians  responsible  for  their  own 
expenses,  leasing  the  businesses  to  them  to  earn  incomes  and  renting  the 
houses  to  them.   The  income  from  rentals  would  pay  the  debts  and  expenses 
of  the  corporation.   Persons  would  choose  their  own  standard  of  living  and  be 
responsible  for  generating  sufficient  income  to  support  it.   Moreover,  persons 
could  develop  community  relations  to  whatever  extent  they  were  willing  to 
work  to  make  them  happen.    In  other  words,  Koinonians  could  continue 
living  at  Koinonia  and  be  in  fellowship  with  one  another,  but  the 
community  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  supporting  their  livelihoods. 
This  economic  structure  seems  obvious  in  many  ways  and,  indeed,  describes 
that  which  other  communal  groups  have  adopted  for  themselves.    The 


15Minutes,  22  January  1962. 
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Amana  Society  in  Iowa,  for  example,  adopted  a  similar  structure  in  1932  after 
living  off  the  common  purse  for  more  than  eight  decades.16 

For  Koinonia,  however,  a  new  structure  brought  a  fundamental  shift 
in  its  identity.   Koinonians  held  discussions  and  tried  to  envision  they  could 
retain  the  common  purse,  the  basic  principle  of  holding  all  things  in 
common  which  Koinonia's  founders  had  drawn  from  New  Testament 
scripture  and  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  community  just  as  it  had 
been  of  the  early  Christian  church.   If  individuals  had  to  generate  enough 
income  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  then  the  principle  of 
holding  all  things  in  common  had  no  place.   The  issue  was  not  just  a  practical 
one  for  Koinonia-how  to  relieve  the  debt-ridden  corporation  of  the  burden 
of  supporting  its  members--but  also  a  spiritual  one.   Was  Koinonia 
compromising  by  putting  emphasis  on  working  for  money  for  self  support 
rather  than  on  working  for  the  common  good? 

Jordan  told  his  fellow  Koinonians  that  finally  he  had  realized  that 
having  a  community  of  work,  even  among  a  group  of  individuals  committed 
to  the  same  values  and  principles,  was  not  possible  without  problems  of 
authority  and  the  consequent  tensions  arising,  problems  that  most  often  had 
centered  on  him.   In  addition,  a  community  of  work  could  not  function 
efficiently  when  a  discrepancy  existed  between  the  skills  of  the  members  and 
the  needs  of  the  community.   In  the  past  Koinonia  had  accepted  members 
with  little  regard  for  what  skills  they  brought  to  the  work  of  the  community 
and  instead  had  accepted  people  because  they  wanted  to  become  members  and 


16Minutes,  22  January  1962, 1  February  1962.  The  Koinonia  members  to  Friends,  1 
February  1962,  CLJ  756:6:6.  Jonathan  G.  Andelson,  "The  Community  of  True  Inspiration  from 
Germany  to  the  Amana  Colonies,"  in  America's  Communal  Utopias,  ed.  Donald  E.  Pitzer 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1997),  189, 196ff.  On  the  Amana  Society, 
see  Jonathan  G.  Andelson,  Communalism  and  Change  in  Amana  Society,  1855-1932  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:    University  Microfilms,  1974)  and  Diane  L.  Barthel,  Amana:   From  Pietist  Sect  to 
American  Community  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1984). 
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because  they  shared  similar  values  and  commitments.   Claud  Nelson,  for 
example,  was  a  journalist,  and  Conrad  Browne  was  a  minister,  but  each 
managed  the  egg  market  for  a  number  of  years.  Jordan  emphasized  that, 
however  extreme  Koinonia's  financial  straits,  the  problem  was  not  so  much 
finances  as  having  a  community  of  work  which  required  people  to  do  things 
in  which  they  were  not  interested  or  for  which  they  were  not  qualified. 
Koinonia  could  not  achieve  stability  financially  or  functionally,  in  terms  of  its 
business  operations  and  thus  livelihood,  without  a  better  match  between  its 
needs  and  the  skills  of  its  workers,  a  problem  that  arose  in  most  communal 
groups.17 

Koinonians  could  not  know  exactly  what  the  changeover  would  mean 
for  them  but  agreed  they  could  no  longer  go  on  as  they  had  in  the  past. 
Something  had  to  change,  and  they  held  long  discussions  among  themselves 
and  in  consultation  with  other  communities  to  determine  what  that 
something  was.    Koinonians  had  already  been  involved  in  meetings  with 
other  communities,  including  one  held  at  Koinonia  in  December  1960  with 
representatives  from  Forest  River  Bruderhof  in  North  Dakota,  from  Reba 
Place  Fellowship  in  Chicago,  and  from  Peoria  Street  Fellowship  in  Chicago. 
Koinonians  called  another  such  meeting  in  February  1962.18 

The  main  results  of  the  inter-community  meeting  in  February  1962 
were  an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  other  communities  of  the 


17Minutes,  25  January  1962, 1  February  1962, 4  February  1962, 10-11  February  1962. 
"Notes  on  Meeting  at  Koinonia  Farm,"  10-12  February  1962,  CLJ  756:19:1.  Edgar  Stoesz  to 
Clarence  Jordan,  21  June  1962,  CLJ  2341:1:1.  Brundage,  Socialist  Utopia,  108.  Seymour  R.  Kesten, 
Utopian  Episodes:    Daily  Life  in  Experimental  Colonies  Dedicated  to  Changing  the  World 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1993),  41-48.  Guarneri,  Utopian  Alternative,  188- 
189. 

18Minutes,  20  December  1960, 21  December  1960,  22  December  1960, 8  February  1962, 10 
February  1962, 11  February  1960.  "Notes  on  Meeting,"  10-12  February  1962.  On  Reba  Place,  see 
Dave  and  Neta  Jackson,  Glimpses  of  Glory:   Thirty  Years  of  Community,  The  Story  of  Reba 
Place  Fellowship  (Elgin,  111.:    Brethren  Press,  1987). 


multiple  issues  facing  Koinonia  and  the  decision  to  send  the  Wittkamper 
family  to  Forest  River  for  the  year.   The  participants  in  the  meeting  agreed 
this  latter  decision  would  ease  the  financial  burden  at  Koinonia  in  the  short 
term,  would  simplify  the  transition  by  involving  fewer  people  in  the  process, 
and  would  make  a  direct  contribution  to  Forest  River,  thereby  strengthening 
the  relationship  between  the  two  communities  by  continuing  a  membership 
exchange  that  had  been  ongoing  for  a  decade.  The  decision  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  at  Koinonia  at  the  very  time  when  it  desperately  needed 
workers  to  operate  its  businesses  seems,  on  the  surface,  contradictory,  but 
however  important  the  contributions  the  Wittkampers  had  made  to 
Koinonia  in  their  near-decade  there,  primarily  in  child  care  and  gardening, 
they  had  not  participated  in  income-producing  enterprises.    Moreover,  other 
Koinonians  believed  the  transition  would  take  place  more  smoothly  with 
fewer  people  involved,  especially  since  Will  Wittkamper  did  not  want  to 
shift  from  the  common  purse  structure.19 

Moving  ahead  quickly  with  these  plans~the  Wittkampers  were  in 
North  Dakota  within  a  few  weeks— did  not  bring  the  relief  Jordan  sought  and 
did  not  resolve  the  issues  before  Koinonia.   The  changeover  met  with 
immediate  complications,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  incorporation 
restrictions  prohibited  individual  members  from  profiting  from  the 
corporation.    Dividing  the  tasks  among  the  few  remaining  members  did  not 
go  smoothly  either.   Within  months,  Jordan  once  again  explored  disposing  of 
Koinonia  altogether,  making  inquiries  with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  the  General 
Brotherhood  Office  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.   Yet  another  inter- 
community conference  in  January  1963  did  not  move  Koinonia  any  closer  to 


19"Notes  on  Meeting,"  10-12  February  1962. 
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seeking  a  new  direction.    In  addition,  individual  Koinonians  began  seeking 
other  options  for  themselves.    Dorothy  Swisshelm  accepted  a  one-year 
appointment  as  a  social  worker  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  Conrad  Browne 
accepted  a  one-year  assignment  as  assistant  director  of  the  Highlander  Folk 
School  and  moved  his  family  to  Tennessee.    Neither  Swisshelm  nor  the 
Brownes  moved  back  to  Koinonia.    The  Wittkampers  returned  to  Koinonia 
that  year,  and  they  and  the  Jordans  comprised  what  was  left  of  the 
community,  with  short-  and  long-term  individuals  and  families  coming  and 
going  regularly.20 

By  the  end  of  1963,  Koinonia  as  an  intentional  community  was  at  least 
dormant,  if  not  moribund.   Two  families  left  Koinonia  in  1963  comprised  a 
community  even  less  than  the  two  had  in  its  beginning,  because  the 
Wittkampers  and  Jordans,  unlike  the  Englands  and  the  Jordans,  no  longer 
sought  to  be  a  community.  That  the  communal  budget  ever  fully  became 
divided  between  the  families  and  that  the  families  were  responsible  for 
generating  enough  income  to  support  themselves  are  unlikely;  in  other 
words,  the  two  families,  for  all  practical  purposes,  retained  the  common 
purse.   Yet  their  very  being  as  a  community  had  shifted. 

Ironically,  Koinonia's  mail-order  business  grew,  even  as  the 
community  itself  disintegrated.   By  1965  Koinonia  was  selling  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  shelled  pecans  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
fruitcake,  in  addition  to  other  products,  in  the  Christmas  season  alone. 
Enough  time  had  passed  since  the  years  of  overt  persecution  and  Koinonia 
offered  a  high  enough  wage  that  local  African  Americans  were  willing  to 


20Minutes,  15  February  1962, 17  February  1962, 18  February  1962, 19  February  1962,  20 
February  1962, 1  March  1962, 18  March  1962,  7  January  1963, 8  January  1963, 10  January  1963, 11 
January  1963, 12  January  1963, 31  January  1963.  "Information  on  Koinonia  Farm,"  22  July  1963,  in 
Minutes.  "Some  Matters  Discussed  on  10/9-10/63  for  Attention  of  Members,"  10  October  1963; 
Response,  4  November  1963,  CLJ  756:19:1.  Newsletter,  1  April  1962,  September  1963. 
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work  in  the  Koinonia  plant,  thereby  providing  the  community  with 
sufficient  labor  even  when  it  had  so  few  members.   By  1967  Koinonia  was  able 
to  pay  off  the  last  of  its  debts  to  the  hundreds  of  people  who  had  loaned  the 
community  money  a  decade  earlier  for  the  conversion  to  pecans.21   Even  as 
Koinonia's  financial  burden  eased  with  fewer  people  to  support  and  financial 
base  improved  with  the  successful  mail-order  business,  however,  the 
community  remained  in  decline,  with  a  low  population  and  an  unclear 
purpose. 

Even  in  decline,  Koinonia  had  maintained  at  least  some  presence  in 
Sumter  County  and,  in  some  cases,  had  experienced  the  accompanying 
consequences.   In  the  autumn  of  1960,  for  example,  the  Americus  school 
board  denied  permission  for  three  youths  from  Koinonia  to  attend  the  city 
high  school.   Thirty  county  students  applied  for  admission  to  the  city  schools, 
and  all  but  the  three  from  Koinonia  were  accepted.   Appeals  to  the  school 
board  and  to  the  state  school  superintendent  produced  no  results,  so  the  three 
sets  of  parents,  the  Wittkampers,  Brownes,  and  Jordans,  contacted  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  filed  suit  in  federal  court.   Charging  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871,  the  Koinonians  contended 
that  the  students  had  been  rejected  based  on  creed  and  excluded  because  of  the 
social  and  religious  beliefs  of  their  parents.  The  school  board,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  that  it  had  the  right  to  reject  at  its  discretion  any  applicant  from 
the  county.   At  the  hearing  in  United  Stated  District  Court  in  Macon, 
representatives  from  Koinonia  had  their  first  opportunity  to  testify  openly 
about  the  farm  and  to  refute  allegations  raised  in  the  Grand  Jury  investigation 
of  1957.   The  judge  ruled  in  the  farm's  favor  and  ordered  the  school  board  to 


21Newsletter,  April  1965,  April  1967.  Series  of  letters  from  Mrs.  C.  L.  Jordan  to  various 
people,  4  April  1967,  in  folder  entitled  "Loans  cks  ret'd  no  fwd.  address,"  Koinonia  Partners, 
Americus,  Georgia. 
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admit  the  students.   The  students  entered  Americus  High  School  without 
incident,  beginning  the  school  year  nine  weeks  late.22 

Admission  to  the  school,  however,  did  not  mean  acceptance  by  the 
other  students.   The  eldest  Jordan  child  had  attended  the  city  high  school 
without  any  problems  in  the  years  before  the  boycott.  The  second  Jordan 
child  had  attended  county  schools  but  had  been  treated  so  badly  during  the 
years  of  persecution  that  he  withdrew  and  finished  school  elsewhere.   The 
third  Jordan  child  was  one  of  the  trio  admitted  by  order  of  the  federal  judge. 
She  encountered  steady  harassment  in  her  four  years  at  Americus  High 
School,  including  having  her  exhibit  stolen  from  the  school's  science  fair  one 
year,  and  then  refused  to  go  through  her  graduation  when  she  learned  that 
African-American  friends  she  had  brought  with  her  were  denied  admission 
to  the  ceremony.   She  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  local  newspaper  the 
following  day  to  explain  publicly  her  action  and  never  went  to  pick  up  her 
diploma.23 


22The  developments  of  the  school  suit  in  1960  may  be  traced  from  the  newspaper 
headlines.   "Three  Denied  Admission  to  AHS,  Federal  Suit  Charges,"  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  12  September  1960;  "School  Suit  Injunction  Hearing  Slated  Sept.  28,"  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  13  September  1960;  "Koinonia  Official  Says  Suit  Filed  as  Last  Resort,"  Macon  News, 
14  September  1960;  "Hearing  Set  Tomorrow  in  Local  School  Suit,"  Americus  Times- Recorder,  27 
September  1960;  "Board  Denies  Koinonia  Beliefs  Led  to  Rejection  of  Students,"  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  28  September  1960;  "U.  S.  Court  Hears  School  Argument,"  Macon  News,  28  September 
1960;  "Barred  Koinonians  to  Avert  Trouble,  School  Chiefs  Say,"  Atlanta  Constitution,  29 
September  1960;  "Decision  in  School  Suit  Not  Expected  for  2  Weeks,"  Americus  Times-Recorder, 
29  September  1960;  "Koinonia  Is  Integration  Drama  with  Strange  Twist,"  Atlanta  journal  and 
Constitution,  2  October  1960;  "Attorneys  Agree  to  File  Briefs  in  School  Suit,"  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  7  October  1960;  "Koinonia  Students  Ordered  Admitted  to  Americus  High,"  Americus 
Times-Recorder,  26  October  1960;  "Students  Enter  Americus  High,"  Americus  Times- Recorder,  27 
October  1960.  Newsletter,  20  September  1960,  April  1961.  Dallas  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence: 
The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the  Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York:   Harper  and  Row, 
Publishers,  1971),  112,  161-163. 

23CLJ  to  Gene  McCornack,  27  August  1958;  CLJ  to  Helen  Corson,  29  August  1958,  CLJ 
2340:1.  "Why  I  Did  Not  Graduate  with  My  Class  at  Americus  High,"  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  3  June  1960,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Newsletter,  20  September  1960,  April  1961.  Florence 
Jordan,  lecture,  28  April  1977,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  audiocassette  1404, 
James  P.  Boyce  Centennial  Library,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Jan  Jordan  Zehr,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
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The  ostracism  was  too  much  for  some  of  the  children,  and  they  chose 
to  attend  school  elsewhere  under  better  conditions.    David  Wittkamper,  for 
example,  went  to  school  in  Indiana,  where,  to  his  amazement,  fans  actually 
cheered  when  he  scored  points  for  his  basketball  team.  When  time  came  for 
his  younger  brother  and  the  youngest  Jordan  child  to  attend  high  school,  they 
chose  to  attend  the  African-American  county  school  in  nearby  Plains  and 
found  acceptance  there.   The  Koinonia  newsletter  quoted  an  official  from  the 
state  school  board  who  claimed  that  the  two  were  the  only  white  children  in 
the  state  to  make  such  a  choice.24  Sumter  County  residents  may  have 
lessened  the  grip  of  the  boycott,  but  they  were  little  more  receptive  to  the 
presence  of  Koinonia  than  they  had  ever  been.   One  way  or  another,  they 
intended  to  harass  the  farm's  residents,  even  if  they  used  the  children  as  a 
means  to  punish  the  adults. 

Koinonians  tried  to  make  their  presence  felt  in  other  ways  also, 
specifically  in  reconnecting  with  their  African-American  neighbors.    They 
lacked  the  personnel  to  revive  a  full-scale  outreach  program  or  to  sponsor  the 
activities  they  had  in  the  past,  such  as  summer  children's  Bible  camps,  but 
they  sought  other  ways  to  built  relationships  with  their  neighbors.   One  of  the 
things  they  did  was  renew  and  formalize  their  cow-lending  program. 
Koinonians  learned  of  the  Heifer  Project,  sponsored  by  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  and  begun  after  the  Second  World  War  to  help  reestablish  livestock 
programs  in  war-torn  countries  overseas,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
domestic  sites  to  participate  in  the  program.   At  first  Koinonians  had 
difficulty  finding  a  veterinarian  willing  to  care  for  the  cattle  because  of  the 
boycott,  but  in  the  end  the  program  was  successful,  and  local  families,  usually 
African-American,  gratefully  received  a  milk  cow  when  theirs  went  dry.   A 


24Newsletter,  April  1965,  September  1966. 
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few  years  later  Koinonians  noticed  how  many  children  in  the  area  came  to 
play  on  the  bicycles  at  the  farm,  made  an  appeal  in  their  newsletter  for 
donated  bicycles  and  tricycles,  and  distributed  more  than  fifty  during  the 
Christmas  season  of  1965,  and  then  some  more  the  following  Easter.25  With 
these  kinds  of  programs,  Koinonians  demonstrated  to  their  neighbors  that 
they  wanted  relationships  with  them. 

Koinonia's  other  main  focus  in  these  years  of  the  waning  boycott  and 
the  overall  decline  of  the  community  itself  was  as  behind-the-scenes  support 
for  the  civil  rights  activities  that  sprang  up  first  in  Albany  and  then  in 
Americus  and  surrounding  areas.    This  phase  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
has  received  scant  attention  by  historians,  especially  the  events  outside  of 
Albany,  but  nevertheless  comprises  an  important  and  exciting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  movement  and  of  southwest  Georgia.   Unanswered  requests  by 
Albany's  African-American  leaders  for  a  biracial  commission  to  address 
unrest  in  the  city  preceded  the  arrival  of  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  workers  in  the  fall  of  1961.   By  the  end  of  the  year,  mass 
meetings  followed  by  mass  protests  followed  by  mass  arrests  characterized  the 
movement  there.   The  lack  of  progress  in  Albany  did  little  to  hinder  the 
spread  of  the  movement  to  surrounding  counties,  including  Sumter  in  late 
1962.   In  between  the  beginning  of  the  organized  movement  in  Albany  in 
1961  and  its  end  in  Americus  four  years  later,  the  tumultuous  changes  came 
at  extreme  costs.   Mass  arrests  were  common,  as  were  long  sentences  in 
subhuman  jails.   Church  burnings  in  rural  areas  were  frequent,  as  were 
severe  beatings  and  even  killings.   Arrests  of  outside  agitators  in  Sumter 
County  resulted  on  two  occasions  in  charges  of  insurrection,  a  capital  offense 
in  Georgia.  But  despite  the  violence,  by  the  end  of  the  movement  in  the  area, 


25Newsletter,  1  November  1959,  September  1965,  April  1966. 
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African-Americans  had  gained  access  to  public  facilities,  local  businesses,  and 
voting  booths.26 

These  events  affected  Koinonians  indirectly.   In  other  words, 
Koinonians  themselves  were  not  among  those  arrested  and  persecuted. 
Having  already  had  those  experiences,  they  chose  now  to  be  in  supporting 
roles.   One  of  the  men  charged  with  insurrection,  however,  lived  at 
Koinonia,  and  Koinonians  participated  actively  in  pursuing  his  release.   One 
of  the  local  African  Americans  beaten  while  serving  as  an  official  poll 
watcher  also  lived  at  Koinonia  and  had  been  beaten  over  the  head  with  an 
umbrella  a  few  months  earlier  when  attending  the  high  school  graduation 


26Selected  published  sources  on  the  movement  in  Albany  include  Howard  Zinn,  Albany: 
A  Study  in  National  Responsibility  (Atlanta:   Southern  Regional  Council,  1962);  Vincent 
Harding  and  Staughton  Lynd,  "Albany,  Georgia,"  Crisis  (February  1963):  69-78,  reprinted  in 
We  Shall  Overcome:    The  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  the  United  States  in  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
ed.  David  J.  Garrow  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Carlson  Publishing,  Inc.,  1989),  vol.  1,  313-322;  Howard 
Zinn,  SNCC:  The  New  Abolitionists  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1964),  123-146;  Clayborne  Carson, 
In  Struggle:  SNCC  and  the  Black  Awakening  of  the  1960s  (Cambridge,  Mass.  and  London: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1981),  56-65;  John  A.  Ricks  III,  "De  Lawd"  Descends  and  Is  Crucified: 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  Albany,  Georgia,"  journal  of  Southwest  Georgia  History  2  (Fall 
1984):    3-14,  reprinted  in  We  Shall  Overcome:    The  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  ed.  David  J.  Garrow  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Carlson  Publishing,  Inc.,  1989), 
v.  Ill,  975-996;  Fred  Powledge,  Free  at  Last?    The  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  the  People  Who 
Made  It  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1991),  335-420;  William  G.  Anderson,  with 
Norma  D.  Anderson,  "Reflections  on  the  Origins  of  the  Albany  Movement,"  journal  of 
Southwest  Georgia  History  9  (Fall  1994),  1-14;  Michael  Chalfen,  "Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wells  and 
Black  Protest  in  Albany,  1945-1965,"  journal  of  Southwest  Georgia  History  9  (Fall  1994),  37-64; 
David  L.  Chappell,  Inside  Agitators:    White  Southerners  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
(Baltimore  and  London:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1994),  122-143;  Danny  Lyon, 
"Through  the  Camera's  Eye:  Memories  of  the  Southwest  Georgia  Movement,"  journal  of 
Southwest  Georgia  History  9  (Fall  1994),  26-36;  and  Michael  Chalfen,  "'The  Way  Out  May 
Lead  In':  The  Albany  Movement  Beyond  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,"  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly  79  (Fall  1995):  560-598.  See  also  David  J.  Garrow,  Bearing  the  Cross:  Martin  Luther 
King,  jr.,  and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (New  York:    William  Morrow  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1986)  and  Taylor  Branch,  Parting  the  Waters:  America  in  the  King  Years,  1954- 
1963  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1988). 

On  movement  activities  in  southwest  Georgia,  see  Alan  Bradley  Schrade,  "'Bad' 
Baker,  'Terrible'  Terrell,  and  Pritchert's  Albany:  SNCC  and  the  Interplay  between  Rural  and 
Urban  Civil  Rights  Movements  in  Southwest  Georgia"  (M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Georgia, 
1995).  See  also  Paul  Douglas  Bolster,  "Civil  Rights  Movements  in  Twentieth  Century  Georgia" 
(Ph.D.  diss..  University  of  Georgia,  1972).  On  Koinonia's  involvement,  see  Tracy  E.  K'Meyer, 
"Building  the  Beloved  Community:  Koinonia  Farm  and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in 
Southwest  Georgia,"  journal  of  Southwest  Georgia  History  10  (Fall  1995):   23-47;  and  K'Meyer, 
Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  145-164. 


ceremony  of  a  white  youth  from  the  farm.27  Koinonians,  therefore,  were  not 
unaffected  by  the  arrests  and  demonstrations,  even  as  they  themselves  did 
not  participate  in  the  activities  themselves. 

In  many  respects,  Koinonia  was  ill-equipped,  both  philosophically  and 
in  terms  of  personnel,  to  have  a  significant  role  in  the  burgeoning 
movement.    At  the  same  time,  its  history  and  its  recent  prominence  in  the 
religious  and  secular  press  gave  the  public  the  impression  that  it  was  an 
activist  organization.   Jordan  reported  in  one  of  his  speaking  engagements 
that  some  people  came  to  Koinonia  expecting  it  to  be  a  "militant  crusading 
civil  rights  spear-head."    A  major  component  supporting  Koinonia  during  its 
years  of  crisis  had  been  secular,  activist  organizations;  now  they  lent  their 
support  to  civil  rights  activities  and  assumed  Koinonia  would  align  with 
them.   This  tension  between  what  people,  specifically  civil  rights  workers, 
expected  Koinonia  to  be,  what  Koinonia  saw  itself  as,  and  what  it  could 
realistically  be  given  the  limitations  of  low  membership  and  precarious 
finances,  made  the  community's  role  unclear  and  left  it  in  a  less  prominent 
role  than  it  might  have  otherwise.28 

Since  being  established,  Koinonia  had  been  about  Christian 
brotherhood,  not  integration.   This  distinction,  of  course,  was  a  moot  point 


27Swisshelm,  "Six  Years,"  108ff.   Dorothy  Swisshelm  to  Jimmy  Carter,  23  August  1963; 
David  and  Janet  Aelony  to  Dorothy  Swisshelm,  24  August  1963;  Dorothy  Swisshelm  to  Burke 
Marshall,  25  August  1963;  Carl  Sanders  to  Dorothy  Swisshelm,  29  August  1963;  Janet  and  David 
[Aelony]  to  Dorothy  [Swisshelm],  30  August  1963;  Zev  Aelony  to  Friends,  30  August  1963;  Zev 
[Aelony]  to  Friends,  31  August  1963;  Zev  [Aelony]  to  Friends,  14  September  1961;  David  and 
Janet  Aelony  to  Mrs.  [sic]  Swisshelm,  2  September  1963;  Burke  Marshall  to  Dorothy  Swisshelm, 
13  September  1963;  David  Aelony  to  Miss  Swisshelm,  22  September  1963;  Zev  [Aelony]  to 
Dorothy  [Swisshelm],  28  September  1963;  Zev  [Aelony]  to  Dorothy,  Minnie,  et  al,  9  October 
1963;  copy  of  Zev  [Aelony]  to  Minnie  and  Dorothy,  13  October  1963;  [Zev  Aelony]  to  Dorothy 
[Swisshelm],  16  October  1963;  Zev  [Aelony]  to  Dorothy  [Swisshelm],  25  October  1961, 
Swisshelm  Papers,  1:1.  Zev  Aelony,  telephone  interviews  by  author,  17, 18  July  1992. 
Newsletter,  September  1965. 

28Transcript  of  Clarence  Jordan,  "Teaching  from  Luke,"  Mid-Winter  Pastors  Conference, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  [c.  1964],  CLJ  2340:4.   K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  146(1. 
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for  the  community's  detractors  and  a  missed  point  for  many  of  its  supporters. 
For  Koinonians,  however,  the  difference  was  crucial.   Jordan  stated  that,  from 
the  beginning,  Koinonia  had  "decided  to  scuttle  issues  of  segregation  and 
swallow  them  up  in  brotherhood."   Christian  brotherhood  required  an  active 
love  that  removed  all  barriers,  not  just  racial  ones,  and  that  sought  social, 
racial,  and  economic  equality  for  all  God's  children.   Koinonia,  of  course,  had 
always  been  about  racial  equality,  considering  when  and  where  it  was 
established  and  the  sympathies  and  commitments  of  its  members.    While 
acknowledging  that  Koinonia 's  promotion  of  racial  equality  had  "aroused  the 
rather  violent  antagonism  of  our  neighbors  in  Georgia,"  Jordan's  son  Jim 
nevertheless  contended  that  Koinonians  had  "never  been  'integrationists,' 
for  this  misses  the  point  of  a  disregard  for  skin  color."29  The  agenda  was 
larger  than  race.   Koinonians  believed  that  living  simply  off  the  earth,  thereby 
being  good  stewards  of  both  natural  resources  and  money,  and  sharing  with 
one  another  as  evidenced  by  dependence  on  the  common  purse  would  in 
turn  break  down  barriers  that  kept  people  apart  and  would  thereby  model 
what  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  like.  Keeping  the  larger  agenda  in  the 
forefront  was  difficult,  especially  when  Koinonia  attracted  attention  primarily 
for  its  stand  on  race. 

Therefore,  people  who  came  to  Koinonia  expecting  it  to  be  a 
community  full  of  activists  were  disappointed.   Ross  Anderson,  for  example, 
first  visited  Koinonia  during  its  crisis  years,  stayed  on  to  become  a  member, 
but  wanted  the  community  to  be  more  active  in  what  he  called  mission  work, 
which  for  him  meant  protests  and  demonstrations.     He  made  several  jaunts 
from  Koinonia  in  his  years  there  to  participate  in  antinuclear  demonstrations 


29Clarence  Jordan,  interview  by  Scott  Morrison,  Mutual  News  in  New  York,  26  February 
1968,  reel-to-reel  tape  number  55,  CLJ  2340:17.  Jim  Jordan  to  Leslie  Ackerman,  31  March  1965, 
"Misc.  letters,1'  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
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and  peace  walks,  and  he  advocated  the  participation  of  other  Koinonians  in 
activities  such  as  picketing  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  protest  against 
tax  dollars  going  for  military  purposes.   Finally  he  left  Koinonia  in  order  to 
devote  himself  full-time  to  this  way  of  life.30    Koinonians  certainly  believed 
in  the  causes  that  Anderson  supported,  they  affirmed  his  individual 
participation,  but  they  did  not  believe  that  such  activities  were  within  the 
framework  of  what  Koinonia  was  as  a  demonstration  plot.    Moreover,  they 
questioned  the  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  witness. 

Jordan  summed  up  the  sentiments  of  most  Koinonians  when  he 
asserted  that  Jesus  did  not  say,  "If  your  enemy  slaps  you,  then  put  on  a 
demonstration."     Instead,  Christians  should  respond  with  active  love,  with 
some  kind  of  overture  that  drew  people  together  rather  than  a  gesture  that 
further  divided  them.    Being  a  demonstration  plot  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
did  not  include  creating  demonstrations.   Jordan  criticized  civil  rights 
activists  who  prayed  on  the  steps  of  courthouses  throughout  the  South, 
contending  that  they  were  performing  an  action  for  cameras  that  Jesus  had 
intended  to  be  private.   The  issue  of  intent  mattered  greatly  to  Koinonians. 
For  example,  Jordan  had  been  careful  to  determine  that  the  African-American 
applicants  to  the  public  university  in  Atlanta  were  genuinely  interested  in 
furthering  their  education,  not  simply  testing  the  system.    Similarly,  Norman 
Long  did  not  sit  in  the  balcony  with  his  African-American  friends  at  the 
movie  theater  to  test  the  system  but  because  that  was  where  they  could  enjoy 
the  featured  film  together.31 


30Minutes,  3  April  1957, 3  April  1958, 10  October  1958,  7  February  1960, 10  May  1960,  29 
September  1960, 14  November  1960.  Newsletter,  April  1961. 

■"Transcript  of  Clarence  Jordan,  "Love  Enemies,"  Goshen  College,  Indiana,  8  February 
1965,  CLJ  2340:4.  Transcript  of  Clarence  Jordan,  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  August  1964,  American 
Baptist  Conference  Center,  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  reel-to-reel  tape  number  40,  CLJ  2340:7. 
[Someone  at  Koinonia]  to  Howard,  Marion,  Claud,  and  Billie,  3  March  1956,  CLJ  756:3:6. 
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In  spite  of  the  misgivings  Koinonians  had  about  the  approach  civil 
rights  workers  seemed  to  take,  nevertheless  they  nurtured  relationships  with 
them,  as  they  had  with  their  leaders  for  a  number  of  years.   Clarence  Jordan 
had  been  friends  with  Vernon  Johns,  pastor  of  Montgomery's  Dexter  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  and  had  spoken  in  the  church  in  1950,  only  later  to  be  invited 
to  speak  there  again  in  1958  when  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  pastor.   Ralph 
David  Abernathy  had  invited  Jordan  to  speak  in  his  church  that  year  also. 
The  year  before,  Koinonians  had  inquired  how  to  lend  support  to  Fred 
Shuttlesworth  when  his  house  was  bombed  on  Christmas  Day.   In  addition, 
when  Koinonians  had  business  in  Atlanta,  on  occasion  they  would  visit  with 
Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.,  in  his  home  before  returning  home.32    Koinonians 
had  already  developed  friendships  with  the  future  leaders  of  the  Albany 
movement  also,  including  Marion  and  Slater  King  and  Carol  and  Chevene  B. 
King.  Indeed,  when  C.  B.  King  returned  to  his  home  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  he  learned  that  his  wife  had  taken  their  children  to  Koinonia, 
seeking  refuge  in  a  safe  place  in  case  Albany's  military  bases  made  the  city  a 
target.  The  King  families  visited  Koinonia  socially  on  other  occasions,  as  did 
the  Barnums,  an  African-American  family  prominent  in  the  Sumter  County 
movement  a  few  years  later.   Mrs.  Barnum  had  donated  a  canoe  for  use  in 
Koinonia's  children's  camp,  an  action  indicating  a  close  relationship  between 
her  family  and  the  farm  in  the  years  before  the  crisis.33 


32Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  Clarence  Jordan,  6  February  1958;  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
to  Clarence  Jordan,  12  March  1958,  CLJ  2340:1.  Allene  and  Harry  Atkinson,  telephone  interview 
by  author,  24  August  1992.  Minutes,  16  January  1957.  Taylor  Branch,  Parting  the  Waters: 
America  in  the  King  Years,  1954-63  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1988),  198.  Ralph  D. 
Abernathy  invited  Jordan  to  speak  in  his  church  also;  see  Ralph  D.  Abernathy  to  Clarence 
Jordan,  28  January  1958,  CLJ  2340:1.  On  Abernathy,  see  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  And  the 
Walls  Came  Tumbling  Down:   An  Autobiography  (New  York:   Harper  and  Row,  1989). 

33K'Meyer,  "Building  the  Beloved  Community,"  27,  28.   Branch,  Parting  the  Waters, 
673.   K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  146-147.    Minutes,  6  April  1957. 
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Koinonians  offered  not  only  their  friendship  but  also  their  facilities  to 
a  few  local  African  Americans  involved  in  the  movement  and  to  civil  rights 
workers  who  came  from  outside  the  area.   Indeed,  many  of  them  lived  at 
Koinonia  at  one  time  or  another,  and  seemingly  all  of  the  gravitated  to  the 
farm.   One  of  the  alleged  insurrectionists,  Minnesotan  Zev  Aelony,  visited 
Koinonia  first  in  1959,  stayed  in  contact  with  people  there  in  the  years 
following,  and  then  lived  there  as  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
representative  to  the  area.   When  the  first  SNCC  workers  arrived  in  Sumter 
County,  in  February  1963,  they,  too,  lived  at  Koinonia.34  With  the  number  of 
Koinonians  so  low  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  the  farm  had  surplus  housing 
and  meeting  space  that  suited  the  needs  of  these  workers.   More  importantly, 
Koinonia  could  offer  a  safe  haven  for  these  workers,  not  only  a  place  where 
the  interracial  group  could  gather  unmolested  but  also  a  retreat  where  they 
could  rest  and  recuperate  from  the  trials  they  encountered.   SNCC,  in 
particular,  used  the  facilities  at  Koinonia,  even  before  the  civil  rights 
activities  spilled  over  into  Sumter  County.   Staff  meetings,  retreats, 
orientations,  training  seminars,  unionization  meetings,  and  social  gatherings 
were  among  the  events  SNCC  sponsored  at  the  farm.   In  addition,  Koinonia 
facilitated  the  workers  in  publishing  a  sporadic  newsletter,  the  Voice  of 
Americus  and  Southwest  Georgia,  and  several  of  the  Wittkamper  and  Jordan 
children  served  on  the  newsletter  staff.35 


34Conrad  Browne  to  Friends,  12  November  1962,  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  Papers,  King  Library  and  Archives,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center  for  Nonviolent 
Social  Change,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  series  A,  IV:341,  microfilm  reel  7,  frames  353,  354. 
Aelony,  telephone  interviews  by  author.  John  Perdew,  "Southwest  Georgia  Project:  Report  and 
Proposals  Submitted  to  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  SNCC  on  Dec.  27, 1963,"  SNCC 
A:IV:341,  microfilm  9:1003.  On  CORE,  see  August  Meier  and  Elliott  Rudwick,  CORE:  A  Study 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  1942-1968  (Chicago:   University  of  Illinois  Press,  1975). 

35Prathia  Hall  to  "Howdy,"  4  March  1963,  SNCC  A:XV:32,  microfilm  37:321.   Ruby 
Doris  Smith  to  Conrad  Browne,  5  November  1962,  SNCC  A:IV:206,  microfilm  7:352.  Conrad 
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Another  way  in  which  Koinonians  lent  their  support  to  the  activists 
and  to  the  movement  itself  was  in  their  attendance  at  mass  meetings,  both  in 
Albany  and  in  Sumter  County.   Fourteen  Koinonians  attended  the  first  mass 
meeting  held  in  Albany,  according  to  one  source,  and  one  or  more  attended 
the  subsequent  meetings  regularly.   Often  Koinonians  were  the  only  white 
people  present  at  the  meetings.   The  Browne,  Wittkamper,  and  Jordan 
children  liked  to  attend  the  meetings  and  felt  an  affinity  with  the  other 
participants  because  of  their  own  experiences  in  school  and  court.   They 
clearly  relished  in  the  excitement  generated  by  these  meetings  and  recognized 
the  significance  of  their  presence.   Lora  Browne  wrote  in  her  diary  in  June 
1962,  "I  think  it  is  real  important  for  Negroes  to  know  there  are  some  white 
southerners  who  support  them!"36   Attending  the  meetings  affected  the 
adults  as  well,  as  they  listened  to  "prayers  that  well[ed]  up  from  a  lifetime  of 
hurt  with  a  compassion  for  the  oppressor."   Dorothy  Swisshelm  felt  ashamed 
to  be  white,  hearing  for  the  first  time  "a  great  mass  of  dark-skinned  people 
praying  for  their  'white  brothers';  and  praying  for  themselves  that  they  might 
continue  to  have  the  strength  of  love  to  forgive  the  white  man."37 


Browne  to  Friends,  12  November  1962,  SNCC  A:IV:206,  microfilm  7:353,  354.  Florence  Jordan  to 
Donald  Harris,  6  July  1964,  CLJ  756:6:10.  Robert  Mants,  Jr.,  Report  from  Americus,  30  September- 
5  October  1963,  SNCC  A:VII:20,  microfilm  17:70.  Field  Report,  Southwest  Georgia,  13-26  May 
[1963],  "Georgia-Southwest  Ga.  Project,  Field  Reports,  1963-1965,''  SNCC  A:XV:59,  microfilm 
37:830.  Newsletter,  1  September  1962,  December  1962.    Copies  of  the  Voice  of  Americus  and 
Southwest  Georgia  are  scattered  throughout  the  SNCC  papers.   Some  issues  are  available  in 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  Papers,  Series  V,  number  31,  microfilm  reel  19,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  Issues  20  September  1964  through  16  May  1965  are  available  in  the 
Swisshelm  Papers  1:1. 

3°Swisshelm,  "Six  Years,"  27.  Jan  Jordan  Zehr,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
Newsletter,  1  April  1962.  Lora  Browne,  Diary,  June  1962,  quoted  in  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and 
Christian  Community,  150. 

37Newsletter,  1  April  1962.  [Someone  at  Koinonia]  to  Friends  at  Reba  Place,  18 
December  1962,  CLJ  756:6:5.  Swisshelm,  "Six  Years,"  29-30. 
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By  the  time  the  mass  meetings  moved  to  Sumter  County  in  October 
1962,  some  of  the  adults  at  Koinonia  had  changed  their  attitudes  about  them. 
Conrad  Browne  and  Clarence  Jordan  had  welcomed  the  opportunity  early  in 
the  Albany  movement  to  serve  in  advisory  roles  to  the  leaders,  sometimes 
staying  after  the  mass  meetings  to  meet  with  the  local  executive  committee. 
Indeed,  Koinonians  had  offered  leadership  and  consultation  to  activist 
organizations  in  the  past,  as  both  Dorothy  Swisshelm  and  Ross  Anderson  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  conferences  at  Highlander  Folk  School  entitled  "Social 
Needs  and  Social  Resources"  and  "The  Place  of  the  White  Southerner  in  the 
Current  Struggle  for  Justice."38  The  mass  meetings,  however,  began 
advocating  an  activism  with  which  Koinonia's  leadership  did  not  agree. 
Moreover,  some  Koinonians  questioned  the  wisdom  of  staging  protests  and 
demonstrations  that  inevitably  led  to  arrests  and  jail  terms.   That  any  of  the 
Koinonia  adults  attended  meetings  in  Sumter  County  after  the  Brownes  and 
Swisshelm  moved  away  in  1963  is  uncertain. 

Furthermore,  most  Koinonians  themselves  never  had  been 
particularly  political,  and  much  of  the  civil  rights  activities  focused  on  voter 
registration.   Swisshelm  had  attended  a  week-long  voter  registration 
workshop  in  Charleston  in  August  1963,  and  SNCC  had  hosted  voter 
registration  meetings  at  Koinonia.   Indeed,  Koinonia  had  been  the  subject  of 
various  bills  before  the  state  legislature  and  had  been  an  issue  in 
gubernatorial  and  races  in  the  past,  but  little  in  Koinonia's  newsletters  and 
correspondence  through  the  years  reflects  any  interest  on  the  part  of  its 
members  in  politics.   The  political  aspects  of  the  civil  rights  activities, 


38Highlander  Research  and  Education  Center  Records,  box  80,  folders  1,  2,  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


therefore,  held  less  appeal  for  Koinonians  and  thus  explains  in  part  their 
reluctance  to  involve  themselves  too  deeply  in  them.39 

Instead,  Koinonians  focused  on  other  aspects  of  the  civil  rights 
activities.   They  advocated  that  workers  broaden  their  agenda  to  push  for 
more  economic  opportunities  for  African  Americans,  an  area  that  would 
become  one  of  Koinonia's  main  focal  points  in  the  late  1960s.    In  addition, 
they  affirmed,  and  at  the  same  time  challenged,  the  workers'  notion  and 
practice  of  nonviolence.   Instead  of  viewing  the  opposite  of  nonviolence  as 
violence  and  instead  of  nonviolence  incorporating  passive  resistance, 
Koinonians  advocated  expanding  nonviolence  to  be  based  on  active  love. 
Having  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  nonviolent  tactic  of  a  boycott, 
Koinonians  could  discuss  from  first  hand  experience  the  repercussions  of  that 
particular  strategy  when  leaders  of  the  Albany  and  then  of  the  Americus 
movements  led  their  constituents  in  that  direction  and  could  encourage 
them  to  adopt  strategies  other  than  demonstrations  that  would  in  turn  lead  to 
mass  arrests.   Ironically,  one  of  the  earliest  assessments  of  nonviolence  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  identifies  southwest  Georgia  as  the  place  where  those 
activists  most  committed  to  nonviolence  tended  to  cluster  and  where  they 
maintained  that  commitment  long  after  it  had  waned  elsewhere.40   Even  so, 
their  "nonviolence"  and  Koinonia's  "nonviolence"  were  not  the  same  thing. 

Koinonia's  spokesperson  for  this  interpretation  of  nonviolence  was,  of 
course,  Clarence  Jordan,  who  took  up  the  theme  more  and  more  frequently  as 
the  civil  rights  activities  spread.   Jordan  had  long  advocated  nonviolence,  in 


39Swisshelm,  "Six  Years,"  91.   Newsletter,  1  September  1962.   K'Meyer,  Interracialism 
and  Christian  Community,  148. 

40Emily  Stoper,  The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee:    The  Growth  of 
Radicalism  in  a  Civil  Rights  Organization  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:   Carlson  Publishing,  Inc.,  1968, 
1989),  26-30.   Schrade,  "Bad'  Baker,"  19. 
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terms  of  pacifism,  and,  indeed,  had  established  Koinonia  in  part  with  it  as  a 
precept.   "Now,  we  did  not  realize  when  we  started  Koinonia  and  committed 
ourselves  to  nonviolence  and  love  that  we  would  be  given  so  many 
opportunities  to  practice  it,"  he  said  years  later.  As  early  as  1956,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  boycott,  he  had  realized  the  limitations  of  the  concept.   By 
1962,  he  was  incorporating  his  understanding  of  active  Christian  love  into  his 
sermons  on  nonviolence  and  taking  every  opportunity,  along  with  Conrad 
Browne,  to  meet  with  movement  leaders  in  Albany  and  the  workers  who 
passed  through  Koinonia  to  discuss  their  understanding  of  nonviolence. 
Within  a  few  months  after  moving  from  Koinonia  to  Highlander,  Browne 
coordinated  a  conference  sponsored  by  Highlander  but  held  at  Koinonia  in 
February  1964  on  "Nonviolence  and  the  Role  of  the  Church  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Struggle."   Jordan's  seminar  in  the  conference  focused  on  the  need  for 
constructive  work  in  nonviolence,  or,  in  other  words,  work  that  incorporated 
service  to  others  with  people  of  all  races  working  side  by  side.  Jordan 
continued  this  theme  in  another  sermon  when  he  stated  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  destroy  an  enemy  is  to  make  her  or  him  a  friend,  a  goal  that 
demonstrations  and  passive  resistance  did  not  move  towards.41   For  Jordan 
and  Browne,  the  concept  of  nonviolence,  at  least  as  practiced  by  most  civil 
rights  activists,  was  an  insufficient  means  of  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the 
movement.    The  two  men  grew  increasingly  critical  of  movement  leaders  for 
understanding  and  implementing  nonviolence  as  merely  a  strategy  rather 


^'Clarence  Jordan,  "The  Christian,  War,  Violence,  and  Nonviolence,"  lecture  presented 
at  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  October  1962,  in  Henlee  H.  Barnette,  Clarence 
Ionian:  Turning  Dreams  into  Deeds  (Macon,  Georgia:  Smyth  and  Helvvys  Publishing,  Inc.,  1992), 
26.  Clarence  Jordan,  "The  Koinonia  Story  as  Told  by  Clarence  Jordan,"  1956,  audiocassette  55, 
Koinonia  Partners  Library,  Americus,  Georgia.  "The  Role  of  the  Church  and  Non-Violence  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Struggle";  C.  Conrad  Browne  to  Reverend  C.  T.  Vivian,  3  January  1964,  HREC 
80:12.  Clarence  Jordan,  "The  Lesson  on  the  Mount-II,"  in  The  Substance  of  Faith  and  other 
Cotton  Patch  Sermons  by  Clarence  Jordan,  ed.  Dallas  Lee  (New  York:   Association  Press,  1972), 
73. 
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than  as  a  way  of  life.  Koinonians  retained  "nonviolence"  as  one  of  their 
watchwords  but  meant  something  different  by  it  than  did  the  civil  rights 
activists. 

Even  so,  local  African  Americans  and  activist  outsiders  appreciated  the 
involvement  of  Koinonians  in  the  movement.    John  Perdew,  one  of  the  four 

■  i, 

charged  with  insurrection,  reflected  later  that  Koinonia  "was  like  a  refuge. 
We  would  sometimes  go  out  there  to  get  away  from  the  situation.   They  were 
very  supportive.   It  was  like  stepping  through  a  door  into  another  country." 
The  Southern  Patriot,  published  by  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  quoted  the  matriarch  of  the  prominent  Barnum  family  as  saying, 
"When  people  saw  that  little  group  wasn't  going  to  let  the  Klan  run  them  off, 
they  knew  from  that  time  on  that  you  don't  have  to  be  scared  of  the  Klan."42 
The  presence  of  Koinonia  refreshed  the  civil  rights  workers  and  inspired  local 
African  Americans,  even  if  Koinonians  themselves  were  measured  in  their 
support  of  the  movement  and  became  increasingly  out  of  step  with  it. 
Koinonians  and  civil  rights  workers  may  have  disagreed  with  each  other- 
Koinonians  were  too  passive  for  the  workers,  and  the  workers  were  too 
confrontational  for  Koinonians~but,  even  in  fallow  years,  Koinonia  made  a 
contribution  by  providing  surplus  space  for  outside  activists  and  locals  to  mix 
and  relax. 

By  1965  Koinonia  was  breaking  with  the  civil  rights  movement.   Some 
of  the  Koinonia  youth  who  had  been  so  interested  in  the  activities  had  either 
moved  from  the  farm  with  their  family,  as  had  the  Browne  children,  or  were 
attending  high  school  or  college  elsewhere.  A  new  family  had  come  to 
Koinonia  that  April,  but  the  community  showed  few  other  signs  of  reviving 


42Perdew  is  quoted  in  Schrade,  'Bad'  Baker,"  94.   "Report  from  Americus:  A 
Community  Still  Divided,"  Southern  Patriot  23  (November  1965):  2,  CLJ  756:24:10. 
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and  Clarence  Jordan  still  had  primary  responsibility  for  the  farm's  business 
operations.    The  remnants  of  the  community  continued  seeking  a  new 
direction,  uncertain  about  how  to  regain  relevancy  but  increasingly  clear  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  was  missing  important  elements  that  seemed 
crucial  to  Koinonia. 

Koinonia  had  survived  the  crisis  of  the  1950s,  had  even  survived  the 
long-term  boycott  that  carried  over  into  the  mid-1960s,  had  offered  its 
facilities  and  its  philosophy  to  activists  in  the  area's  civil  rights  movement, 
but  had  little  more  sense  of  itself  or  its  future  in  1968  than  it  had  had  five 
years  earlier.   Its  members  witnessed,  and  some  participated  in,  history  in  the 
making  as  changes  occurred,  at  the  minimum,  in  the  opportunities  open  to 
African  American,  if  not  in  the  basic  ways  the  races  related  to  each  other. 
Indeed,  Koinonia  had  survived  its  fallow  years,  although  its  few  members  did 
not  know  yet  that  their  community  would  continue,  or  what  it  would  be 
about.  Koinonia  as  a  community  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dead,  except 
that  a  few  people  continued  on  on  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  that  they 
could  not  even  give  away,  except  that  the  pecan-processing  plant  continued 
producing  products  and  employing  local  African  Americans,  except  that  nine 
thousand  people  continued  receiving  Koinonia's  newsletter  and  ordering 
products,  and  except  that  at  least  some  local  African  Americans  drew  strength 
from  the  farm's  persistence.    Koinonians  could  look  with  hope  on  the  strides 
forward  local  African  Americans  had  made  but  with  dismay  on  the  gaping 
omissions  the  progress  bypassed.  And  they  could  wait,  as  they  had  for  several 
years,  to  see  what  their  own  future  held. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
"NEW  DIRECTIONS,  GOALS,  APPROACHES": 
KOINONIAS  TRANSITION  YEARS,  1968-1969 


Koinonia  had  weathered  transitions  before,  but  that  the  community 
would  continue  in  any  recognizable  form  was  not  at  all  apparent  by  the  mid- 
1960s.   The  shift  from  the  common  purse  and  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
farm's  industries  marked  a  radical  shift  from  the  ideals  of  community  to  the 
pressures  of  economic  reality.   Historian  Horace  Montgomery  noted  that 
Koinonia's  dependence  "on  the  market  place  put  [Koinonians']  ideals  under 
heavy  burdens."    Two  permanent  families,  the  Wittkampers  and  Jordans,  and 
a  smattering  of  short-term  visitors  could  not  carry  on  the  business,  much  less 
continue  to  address  actively  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day.  Further,  the 
success,  however  limited,  of  civil  rights  activism  in  southwest  Georgia 
obscured  the  agenda  of  Koinonia  and  made  its  experiment  seem  ever  less 
radical.  Montgomery  observed  that  "as  the  nation  was  beginning  its  embrace 
of  the  racial  issue,  communitarian  Koinonia  expired  from  wounds  it  had 
sustained  in  pioneering"  the  practice  of  racial  equality.1 

Just  as  Koinonia  was  on  the  brink  of  closing,  however,  a  new  vision 
emerged  that  transformed  the  community  and  its  structure.   The 
reformulation  of  Koinonia  Farm  into  Koinonia  Partners  retained  the  original 
commitment  to  nonviolence,  simple  living,  and  brotherhood  but  updated 
methods  for  attaining  them.   Specifically,  a  new  economic  plan  redefined  the 


'Horace  Montgomery,  "Georgia's  Koinonia:  A  Heritage  of  Communitarian  Ideals  and 
Ordeals,"  Americana- Austriaca:    Beitritge  zur  Amerikakunde  3  (1974):    180. 
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use  of  the  common  purse  and  completely  restructured  Koinonia's  operations. 
In  addition,  the  changes  attracted  an  infusion  of  new  leaders,  members, 
money,  and  ideas,  thereby  reviving  the  dying  community.   The  resilience  of 
the  community  and  the  adaptability  of  its  members  resulted  in  a  new 
Koinonia,  one  that,  for  the  first  time  in  its  quarter-century  history,  offered 
local  African  Americans  something  they  really  wanted,  economic 
advancement. 

Koinonia's  original  purpose  as  an  agricultural  missionary  enterprise 
had  been  timely  and  needed  when  the  community  began,  but  population  and 
occupation  shifts  in  Sumter  County  had  rendered  Koinonia's  mission 
outdated,  at  least  in  terms  of  agriculture,  by  the  mid-1960s.  In  1942  the  bulk  of 
Sumter  County's  African  Americans  worked  on  farms  owned  by  white 
people,  and  few  of  them  owned  their  own  land.   By  the  1960s,  however,  the 
rural  sector  had  lost  population,  both  black  and  white,  while  the  town  of 
Americus  had  grown.2  Jordan  still  believed  in  "the  ideological  basis  of 
Koinonia"  but  recognized  that  the  community  in  the  1960s  was  "unable  to 
break  the  'people  barrier"  in  its  current  form.    Living  communally  in  an 
attempt  to  remove  barriers  between  races  and  classes  had  been  one  means  by 
which  to  confront  the  segregated  society  in  which  Koinonia  had  been 
established,  but  changing  times  had  rendered  the  approach  impractical  and 
ineffective.   If  new  methods  and  fresh  workers  could  not  be  found,  then 
perhaps  the  experiment  was  over  and  the  few  members  should  move  on  to 


2According  to  the  federal  census  in  1940,  of  the  13,347  people  in  Sumter  County  who 
lived  on  farms  (54%  of  the  county's  entire  population),  9,349  of  them  were  African-American. 
The  census  in  1960  indicates  that  the  rural  population  dropped  to  11,180,  including  1,776  whites 
and  3,338  blacks  living  on  farms.  The  white  farm  population  dropped  between  1940  and  1960  by 
55%,  and  the  African-American  farm  population  dropped  during  the  same  period  by  65%.  See 
United  States  Census,  Sixteenth  Census,  1940,  Population,  v.  II,  pt.  2,  p.  223,  table  21;  p.  296, 
table  26;  p.  306,  table  27;  p.  358,  table  30;  and  United  States  Census,  Eighteenth  Census,  1960, 
Population,  v.  1. 
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something  else.  Jordan  recognized  that  Koinonia  could  not  continue  and  was 
not  equipped  to  usher  in  a  new  era  in  its  present  structure,  nor  could  he 
revive  it  alone.3 

What  Koinonians  of  the  Koinonia  Farm  era  had  failed  to  understand 
was  that  the  very  basis  of  their  community  represented  a  step  backwards,  at 
least  economically,  to  African  Americans.    Koinonians  came  to  realize  that 
while  giving  up  their  homes  and  jobs  and  income  and  depending  on  the 
common  purse  might  represent  security  and  freedom  from  the  pressure  to 
succeed  by  worldly  standards  to  them,  the  very  same  process  might  mean 
something  different  to  local  African  Americans.   Having  had  the  opportunity 
to  succeed  in  the  outside  world  but  finding  that  success  somewhat  lacking, 
people  who  came  to  Koinonia  Farm  found  the  alternative  lifestyle  there 
attractive.  To  people  who  had  not  had  the  same  opportunities  to  succeed, 
however,  Koinonia  did  not  have  as  much  to  offer.  Holding  all  things  in 
common  required  giving  up  personal  possessions,  depending  on  each  other 
for  economic  livelihood,  and  shirking  individual  financial  success  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.    Most  African  Americans  in  Sumter  County 
were  already  locked  into  a  system  of  credit  dependency  on  white  people. 
However  attractive  pay  scales  and  housing  and  job  security  may  have  been  at 
Koinonia  Farm,  joining  the  community  still  required  dependence  on  white- 
controlled  purse  strings. 

At  a  loss  for  what  to  do  and  tired  of  the  responsibility  of  the  farm  and 
pecan  business,  Jordan  renewed  his  efforts  to  sell  or  give  away  Koinonia. 
Once  again,  he  could  find  no  takers,  so  he  began  selling  off  parcels  of  the  farm 


3Clarence  Jordan  to  Jim  Jordan,  27  February  1966,  CLJ  756:7:1.  Dallas  Lee,  The  Cotton 
Patch  Evidence:    The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the  Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1971),  239-240.  Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and 
Christian  Community  in  the  Postwar  South:    The  Story  of  Koinonia  Farm  (Charlottesville, 
Va.:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  168. 
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in  order  to  provide  home  sites  for  evicted  sharecroppers.  The  farm  had  not 
been  under  cultivation  for  a  decade,  and  much  of  the  land  had  been  planted 
in  pecan  and  pine  trees.   If  Koinonia  could  not  meet  its  original  intention  of 
teaching  modern  farm  methods,  at  least  it  could  address  the  problem  of 
landless  people  by  providing  them  with  land  of  their  own  to  farm.   In  taking 
steps  toward  terminating  Koinonia  Farm,  Jordan  actually  was  accomplishing 
what  he  had  set  out  to  do  a  quarter  century  earlier  by  enabling  the 
dispossessed  to  remain  on  the  land  and  thus  not  contribute  to  growing  urban 
ghettoes,  a  concern  in  1942  that  grew  out  of  his  experience  in  inner-city 
Louisville.  The  urgency  of  such  efforts  increased,  as  he  saw  it,  as  more  and 
more  African  Americans  either  moved  into  Americus  or,  worse,  to  the  inner 
city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  destination  of  many  African  Americans 
from  Sumter  County.4 

Jordan  recognized  that  he  needed  "to  think  in  terms  of  new  directions, 
goals,  approaches,"  for  his  own  life  but,  perhaps,  also  for  Koinonia,  and 
wondered  if  Koinonia  might  have  new  relevance.   He  wrote  that  "[t]his  is 
what  always  baffles  me~Koinonia  is  forever  dying  and  forever  living.   We 
should  have  conked  out  long  ago,  but  somehow  others  come  in  the  nick  of 
time.  We  can't  succeed  and  we  can't  fail.  This  half-born  condition  is 
agonizing."  This  prescient  analysis  indicates  Jordan's  fatigue  but  also 
knowledge  that  the  land  could  still  serve  a  purpose  in  Sumter  County. 
Nevertheless,  a  solution  eluded  him.   He  did  not  want  to  abandon  the 


"•Newsletter,  February  1968.    "According  to  Clarence,"  Newsweek  (26  February  1968), 
Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Dorothy  Swisshelm,  "Six  Years  Behind  the  Magnolia  Curtain" 
(unpublished  manuscript,  c.  1965),  95,  Swisshelm  Papers  1:10.  Clarence  Jordan,  lecture, 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  2  October  1968,  audiocassette  1510,  James  P.  Boyce 
Centennial  Library,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky.   Transcript 
of  sermon  by  Clarence  Jordan  at  Stony  Point,  New  York,  January  1969,  CLJ  2340:8.  Jordan 
claimed  that  more  African  Americans  from  Sumter  County  lived  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  than 
lived  in  Sumter  County  and  that  the  white  master  over  them  was  the  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Company,  which  owned  their  mortgages. 
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Wittkampers,  who  would  have  had  difficulty  supporting  themselves 
elsewhere  at  their  ages.   Thus,  Jordan  believed  Koinonia  still  had  a 
responsibility  to  its  members  even  if  the  community  disbanded.   Further, 
Jordan  wanted  to  be  free  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  farm,  yet  he  could  not 
just  walk  away  from  the  land  he  had  toiled  on  and  tilled  for  so  many  years. 
He  wanted  to  rid  himself  of  the  pecan  business,  but  at  the  same  time 
continued  soliciting  orders  through  newsletters  and  expanded  the  candy 
kitchen  and  product  line.   Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  more  established  the 
business  was,  the  more  attractive  it  would  be  to  prospective  buyers.5 
Jordan  was  already  turning  his  attention  elsewhere,  exploring 
opportunities  for  himself  and  his  family.   For  one  thing,  he  was  enjoying  a 
renewed  popularity  on  the  speakers'  circuit,  primarily  in  response  to  his 
translations  of  the  New  Testament.   Jordan  had  drawn  on  his  expertise  in 
New  Testament  Greek  to  create  ways  of  making  biblical  teachings  relevant  to 
his  twentieth-century  audiences.   On  previous  speaking  tours  and  now  in  his 
current  engagements,  he  used  his  own  translations  of  biblical  passages. 
Popular  response  to  these  prompted  him  to  compile  and  publish  his  work. 
Because  the  New  Testament  had  been  written,  Jordan  argued,  largely  in  "the 
tongue  of  the  common  man"  of  biblical  times,  he  sought  to  recapture  the 
"vivid  color  and  aliveness"  of  the  vernacular  for  southern  readers.    To  bring 
these  teachings  alive,  Jordan  set  the  events  in  rural  Georgia,  entitled  his 
translations  the  Cotton  Patch  Versions,  and,  lest  readers  otherwise  missed  the 
point,  transformed  the  "Gentiles"  into  "Negroes."    In  response  to  these 
translations,  Jordan  found  himself  welcomed  into  places  that  had  once  shut 


5Clarence  Jordan  to  Jim  Jordan,  27  February  1966.  Newsletter,  September  1965.  Greg 
Wittkamper  later  surmised  that  one  of  the  reasons  Koinonia  survived  was  that  his  mother  did 
not  want  to  leave,  forcing  Jordan  to  stay  around  long  enough  for  a  new  vision  to  emerge;  see 
K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  169. 
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him  out,  including  invitations  from  within  Southern  Baptists  circles.6  In 
addition,  when  people  learned  he  might  leave  Koinonia,  they  offered  him 
invitations  to  return  to  the  pastorate,  to  serve  as  a  scholar-in-residence,  and  to 
direct  a  school.  Jordan  declined  all  of  these  invitations,  as  none  seemed  quite 
appropriate.7 

Perhaps  most  frustrating  to  Jordan  was  the  lack  of  vision  for  what  to 
do,  for  himself  and  for  Koinonia.  Jordan  had  always  been  able  to  make  things 
happen,  but  now  he  was  barely  hanging  on,  tied  to  a  farm  that  he  loved,  freed 
but  torn  from  it  by  the  stimulation  he  received  when  traveling  and  speaking. 
Certainly,  he  had  any  number  of  ideas  about  what  Koinonia  could  be  and 
recognized  work  still  to  be  done  in  Sumter  County,  but  he  lacked  the  will  and 
the  energy  to  do  it.  The  need  to  be  a  demonstration  plot  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  no  less  pressing  than  it  had  been  two  decades  earlier,  but  how  to 
implement  the  Kingdom  of  God  seemed  less  clear  in  the  confusing  time  of 
the  mid-1960s.   A  new,  emerging  theological  perspective  for  Jordan,  his 
disillusionment  with  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements,  and  then  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  stirred  righteous  anger  in  the  old 


"Jordan  quoted  in  "Pastor  Puts  Jesus  in  Cotton  Fields,"  unidentified  newspaper  clipping, 
November  1963,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  F.  Robert  Otto  to  Clarence  Jordan,  17  April  1964,  CLJ 
756:6:9.  Max  L.  Stitts  to  Clarence  Jordan,  18  November  1964,  CLJ  2340:2.  Jordan  wrote  one 
correspondent  that  "believe  it  or  not,  I'm  being  restored  to  the  favor  of  the  Bfaptist]  SJtudent] 
UJnion]";  see  Clarence  Jordan  to  Marjorie  [Moore  Armstrong],  23  April  1966,  CLJ  756:7:1. 

For  the  Cotton  Patch  Versions,  see  Clarence  Jordan,  The  Cotton  Patch  Version  of 

Matthew  and  John  (New  York:   Association  Press,  1970); ,  The  Cotton  Patch  Version  of 

Luke  and  Acts:  Jesus'  Doings  and  Happenings  (New  York:   Association  Press,  1969); ,  The 

Cotton  Patch  Version  of  Paul's  Epistles  (New  York:   Association  Press,  1968); ,  The  Cotton 

Patch  Version  of  Hebrews  and  the  General  Epistles  (New  York:    Association  Press,  1973); 

,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  rev.  ed.  (Valley  Forge,  Perm.:  Judson  Press,  1970);  and 

and  Bill  Lane  Doulos,  Cotton  Patch  Parables  of  Liberation  (Scottdale,  Penn.:    Herald  Books, 
1976). 

7Clarence  Jordan  to  Everett  Mischler,  14  May  1968;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Sam  Emerick,  17 
May  1968;  Ann  Morris  to  Clarence  Jordan,  7  March  1968,  CLJ  756:7:5.  "A  Personal  Letter  from 
Clarence  Jordan  to  Friends  of  Koinonia,"  21  October  1968,  Newsletter.  Other  invitations  Jordan 
received  include  one  to  live  and  work  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii;  see 
Katharine  Kent  to  Clarence  Jordan,  3  October  1963,  CLJ  2340:2. 
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visionary,  priming  him  for  the  infusion  of  new  energy  and  ideas  that  came 
from  Millard  Fuller,  who  had  visited  Koinonia  first  in  1965. 

While  working  on  the  Cotton  Patch  translations,  Jordan  had  been 
rethinking  his  understanding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.   At  the  heart  of  Jesus' 
ministry  had  been  teachings  about  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  what  the 
world  would  become  when  everyone  embraced  their  roles  as  children  of  God, 
accepted  everyone  else  as  sisters  and  brothers,  and  lived  lives  based  on  love 
and  harmony.    Jordan  had  envisioned  Koinonia  becoming  a  demonstration 
plot  for  the  coming  Kingdom  by  breaking  down  barriers  of  race  and  class.  By 
the  mid-1960s,  Jordan  came  to  believe  that  the  concept  of  a  kingdom  lacked 
relevance  for  the  twentieth  century  and  conjectured  that  had  Jesus  been 
preaching  in  modern  times,  he  would  have  used  another  image  or  term. 
Springing  up  around  Jordan  were  movements~the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  anti-war  movement-and  he  spent  several  years  wrestling  with  ideas 
centered  around  what  he  called  the  God  Movement,  his  "contemporary 
designation"  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.8 

The  basic  principles  of  the  God  Movement  reflected  those  of  the 
original  Koinonia:   holding  all  things  in  common,  distributing  goods 
according  to  need,  recognizing  the  equality  of  all  persons  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  living  lives  of  nonviolence  based  on  active  Christian  love.   Jordan, 
however,  had  already  given  up  on  the  first  principle,  asserting  that  the  early 
church,  too,  gave  it  up  as  being  infeasible  when  problems  and  tensions 
overshadowed  whatever  was  gained  by  living  communally.9  The  other 


8P.  Joel  Snider,  The  "Cotton  Patch"  Gospel:    The  Proclamation  of  Clarence  Jordan 
(Lanham,  Maryland:   University  Press  of  America,  1985),  37-39. 

'Florence  Jordan,  classroom  lecture,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  28  April 
1977,  audiocassette  1404,  James  P.  Boyce  Centennial  Library,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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principles  defined  the  characteristics  of  the  God  Movement  but  did  not  give 
specific  instructions  on  how  to  carry  it  out.  This  deficiency,  however,  did  not 
deter  Jordan  from  searching  for  ways  to  implement  the  God  Movement,  just 
as  he  had  sought  earlier  to  implement  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Jordan  approached  the  God  Movement  with  an  edge  and  an  urgency 
that  he  lacked  earlier.   In  particular,  he  was  frustrated  by  the  civil  rights 
movement.   He  asserted  that  its  efforts  at  integration  had  been  short-sighted, 
arguing  that  black  people  and  white  people  could  sit  side-by-side  on  the  bus 
and  still  hate  each  other.   Jordan  perceived  that  the  movement  had  become  a 
political  enterprise  that  did  not  explicitly  address  the  economic  needs  of 
African  Americans  and,  especially,  as  it  lost  its  original  spiritual  base.  He 
wished  that  "somber  Calvary  could  be  injected  into  the  racial  struggle  in  the 
South  rather  than  so  much  Sinai  with  its  thunder  and  its  lightening  and  its 
dark  side."  Jordan  privately  criticized  Martin  Luther  King  for  not 
understanding  "the  nature  of  spiritual  power."    He  had  known  him  since 
King  had  been  a  seminary  student.  He  had  preached  in  King's  pulpit  and 
stayed  in  King's  home.   Now,  however,  he  believed  that  King  was  "head  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  not  the  company  of  the  faithful."10 

What  had  been  private  criticism  became  public  in  1965  when  Jordan 
openly  stated  his  opposition  to  the  particular  way  the  civil  rights  movement 
utilized  nonviolence  in  a  parable  he  wrote  and  published  in  Koinonia's 
newsletter,  by  now  distributed  to  more  than  nine  thousand  people.   In  a 


10Transcript  of  Clarence  Jordan,  "Teaching  from  Luke,"  Mid-Winter  Pastors  Conference, 
Albany,  N.  Y,  [c.  1964],  CLJ  2340:4.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Marjorie  [Moore  Armstrong],  23  April 
1966,  CLJ  756:7:1.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  Clarence  Jordan,  6  February  1958,  CLJ  2340:1:1958A. 
Clarence  Jordan  to  Helen  Corson,  29  August  1958,  CLJ  2340:1.  Snider,  'Cotton  Patch'  Gospel,  80, 
87-88.  After  staying  in  the  Kings'  home  for  a  week  in  the  spring  of  1958,  Jordan  had  been 
"impressed  equally  as  much"  by  Coretta  Scott  King's  "humble  spirit  as  by  Martin's.   In  fact,"  he 
continued,  "I  think  it  would  be  wonderful  if  he  would  let  her  fill  some  of  his  speaking 
engagements";  see  Jordan  to  Corson,  29  August  1958. 
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thinly-veiled  reference  to  Martin  Luther  King's  use  of  federal  military 
protection  on  the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  in  March,  Jordan  wrote 
of  a  man  of  no  violence  (King)  who  sought  protection  by  a  man  of  great 
violence  (federal  military)  from  a  man  of  some  violence  (Alabama  police  or 
other  opponents).   Ironically,  at  that  very  time,  the  man  of  great  violence  was 
bombing  foreign  villages  but  now  committed  to  protecting  the  no-violence 
man  at  home.   In  the  end,  the  no-violence  man  got  what  he  wanted,  freed  his 
oppressed  people,  but  did  so  only  by  accepting  help  from  the  man  of  great 
violence,  who  was  in  the  business  of  oppressing  other  people  elsewhere.   By 
way  of  this  parable,  Jordan  combined  his  criticism  of  King  and  the  direction  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  with  his  condemnation  over  America's 
involvement  in  Vietnam.    He  was  outraged  that  the  government  was 
spending  huge  sums  to  kill  people  there.11 

Even  though  Jordan  finally  had  a  forum  in  church  pulpits  and  on 
denominational  programs  again,  he  did  not  shrink  from  criticizing  the 
institutional  church  also.   Jordan  said  he  had  grown  up  in  the  "midst  of 
fervent  profession  of  faith  in  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  just  as  fervent 
refusal  to  practice  it  on  the  other."12   His  intention  in  publishing  his  Cotton 
Patch  translations  was  to  bridge  the  gap  between  faith  and  action  and  to 
encourage  people  to  embrace  the  radical  message  of  the  Gospel.   Dallas  Lee, 
author  of  the  earliest  study  on  Koinonia,  argues  that  Jordan  had  come  to 
believe  that  many  churches  had  "dodged  responsibility  in  human  affairs  by 
substituting  worship  for  obedience,  liturgy  for  service,  contemplation  for 
action,  programs  for  people,  piety  for  compassion,  and  a  futuristic  orientation 


11  Newsletter,  April  1965.   David  J.  Garrow,  Bearing  the  Cross:  Martin  Luther  King,  jr., 
and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (New  York:    William  Morrow  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1986),  410ff. 

12"Pastor  Puts  Jesus  in  the  Cotton  Fields,"  unidentified  newspaper  clipping. 
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for  the  reality  of  the  present."  In  one  case,  Jordan  condemned  a  Baptist 
church  in  Georgia  that  had  spent  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  install  a 
decorative  fountain  on  its  lawn  when  numerous  homes  in  the  same  town 
lacked  running  water.   In  another,  he  told  of  a  fellow  minister  who  proudly 
displayed  a  "big,  modernized"  cross  that  had  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Jordan  replied  that  the  church  had  been  cheated,  since  at  one  time  the  church 
could  have  gotten  the  cross  for  free.   Indeed,  Jordan  continued,  the  church 
could  have  had  the  cross  delivered  for  free,  "already  lit  up  and  burning,"  if 
only  the  church  had  been  willing  to  stand  for  justice  before  and  during  the 
civil  rights  movement.   Jordan  feared  that  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  church,  had 
"gone  a-whoring"  with  Mammon  and  thus  that  the  church  was  incapable  of 
helping  usher  in  the  God  Movement.13 

Further,  Jordan  grew  increasingly  exasperated  with  fellow  preachers. 
He  was  aware,  of  course,  that  local  white  pastors  who  had  spoken  out  on 
behalf  of  Koinonia  during  its  crisis  years  had  paid  a  high  price.  Each  of  the 
local  pastors  and  many  others  throughout  the  South  had  been  forced  to  find 
new  parishes.   Nevertheless,  Jordan  criticized  white  pastors  for  not  being 
more  vocal  in  their  condemnation  of  segregation  and  its  accompanying 
discrimination.   To  those  who  explained  that  they  feared  losing  influence  if 
they  were  too  outspoken,  Jordan  replied,  "If  they  were  perfectly  honest  they 
would  perhaps  admit  that  they  were  less  concerned  about  their  influence 
than  they  were  about  their  affluence."14  Fear  kept  too  many  from  acting  on 
their  convictions. 


13Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  185.  Transcript  of  sermon  by  Clarence  Jordan  on  the 
Parables  of  Jesus  at  the  Ministers  Conference,  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  July  1969,  CLJ  2340:7. 
Snider,  'Cotton  Patch'  Gospel,  40,  82-85.   Dallas  Lee,  ed.,  The  Substance  of  Faith  and  other 
Cotton  Patch  Sermons  by  Clarence  Jordan  (New  York:   Association  Press,  1972),  21. 

14Snider,  'Cotton  Patch'  Gospel,  82.  Some  accounts  by  white  ministers  in  the  South  who 
supported  the  civil  rights  movement  are  Robert  McNeill,  God  Wills  Us  Free:  The  Ordeal  of  a 
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Also  troubling  to  Jordan  were  segregationist  clergy.  Jordan  commented 
that  by  the  mid-1960s  enough  progress  had  been  made  in  race  relations  that 
the  two  primary  places  where  segregation  continued  were  jails  and  churches. 
With  stinging  criticism,  he  remarked  that  he  still  had  hope  for  the  jails.   As 
for  churches,  Jordan  wanted  to  ensure  that  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  typical  worship  time,  was  no  longer  the  most  segregated  hour 
in  the  South.   Jordan  simply  could  not  understand  how  white  churches  could 
even  bring  to  a  congregational  vote  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  allow 
African  Americans  to  worship  with  them.  The  issue,  he  believed,  had  been 
settled  long  ago  by  Christ,  making  the  issue  "unvotable"  and  giving  the 
Church  no  choice  but  to  accept  all  believers  of  whatever  race.15 

Three  situations  in  particular  attracted  Jordan's  attention,  all  very  close 
to  home.   When  the  white  First  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta  refused  in  1963  to 
admit  a  white  man  accompanied  by  three  African  Americans,  Jordan  wrote 
letters  and  generated  publicity  about  the  incident.  In  December  1965  several 
people  from  Koinonia  attended  a  service  at  the  white  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Americus  to  hear  a  speaker  who  was  the  father  of  Carol  Henry.  Carol  and  Al 
Henry  and  their  children  had  moved  to  Koinonia  in  June  1965  when  Al  left 
the  pastorate  of  a  white  Congregational  church  in  Birmingham  after  protests 
over  his  participation  in  the  march  to  Selma.    The  Koinonians  knew  what 


Southern  Minister  (New  York:   Hill  and  Wang,  1965),  Thomas  J.  Holmes,  Ashes  for  Breakfast: 
A  Diary  of  Racism  in  an  American  Church  (Valley  Forge,  Perm.:  Judson  Press,  1969),  Walker 
Knight,  Struggle  for  Integrity  (Waco,  Texas:  Word  Books,  1969),  J.  Herbert  Gilmore,  Jr.,  They 
Chose  to  Live:   The  Racial  Agony  of  an  American  Church  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:    Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  1972),  and  Robert  E.  Seymour,  Jr.,  Whites  Only:  A  Pastor's  Retrospective  on  the 
New  South  (Valley  Forge,  Perm.:  Judson  Press,  1991). 

lsSnider,  'Cotton  Patch'  Gospel,  81-82.  Jordan  contended  that  he  had  heard  the 
expression  that  Sunday  morning  worship  was  the  most  segregated  hour  in  the  South, 
traditionally  attributed  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  years  before  from  Vernon  Johns,  King's 
predecessor  at  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery;  see  Clarence  Jordan  to  Albert  W 
Heffner,  Jr.,  23  May  1967,  CLJ  756:7:3.  See  also  "Still  America's  Most  Segregated  Hour " 
Christian  Century  109  (14  October  1992):  896. 
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the  response  would  be  when  they  showed  up  with  an  African-American 
among  them.   Collins  McGee  had  lived  at  Koinonia  off  and  on  for  several 
years,  had  been  a  local  participant  in  civil  rights  activities  in  the  area,  and  had 
been  beaten  over  the  head  with  an  umbrella  when  he  tried  to  attend  Greg 
Wittkamper's  high  school  graduation  ceremony  in  1965.   As  expected,  church 
officials  asked  the  Koinonians  to  leave  the  service,  even  after  McGee  and 
others  had  slipped  past  the  usher  and  into  a  pew.  A  few  years  later  Jordan 
tried  to  attend  worship  services  with  a  mixed-race  group  at  the  white  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Americus,  only  to  be  turned  away  by  church 
officials  once  again.16  Over  a  period  of  years  Jordan  changed  his  thinking 
about  participation  in  what  was  the  equivalent  of  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
and  the  catalyst  for  this  shift  was  the  intransigence  of  the  church  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  rest  of  society  in  integration.  Jordan  still  would  not  have  marched 
or  picketed  or  tried  to  integrate  a  lunch  counter,  but  he  could  no  longer  sit 
idly  by  while  white  churches  refused  to  welcome  African  Americans  to  their 
services. 

This  move  toward  action  reflected  Jordan's  desire  to  find  some 
practical  way  in  which  to  implement  the  God  Movement.   Jordan's  work  had 
always  had  a  strongly  practical  element  mixed  in  with  the  highly  idealistic. 
First  studying  agriculture  in  college,  then  running  a  mission  center  in 
Louisville,  and  finally  offering  farming  classes  and  supplying  milk  cows  at 
Koinonia,  Jordan  had  sought  to  address  the  needs  of  people  in  their  everyday 
lives.   He  remarked  once  that  he  had  heard  many  sermons  on  "hell-fire  and 
brimstone"  and  wondered  why  preachers  did  not  preach  on  "phosphate  and 


16Newsletter,  September  15, 1964,  April  1965,  September  1965,  October  27, 1969. 
Clarence  Jordan  to  Millard  Fuller,  16  May  1966,  CLJ  756:7:1.  Draft  of  Clarence  Jordan  to  the 
Members  of  First  Methodist  Church,  Americus,  Georgia,  24  August  1969,  Koinonia  Partners, 
Americus,  Georgia. 
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limestone"-topics  with  practical  applications.   He  believed  the  most 
important  needs  were  spiritual  but  recognized  that  people  could  attend  to 
their  spiritual  needs  more  readily  when  they  were  not  hungry,  cold, 
homeless,  or  poor.   Indeed,  Martin  England  had  claimed  when  he  and  Jordan 
founded  Koinonia  in  1942  that  they  would  establish  themselves  first  as 
farmers,  then  begin  branching  out  with  other  programs  that  would  address 
other  aspects  of  Koinonia's  agenda.17  This  strategy  reflected  their 
understanding  not  only  that  they  would  fit  into  the  area  better  as  farmers 
than  they  would  as  ministers  trying  to  implement  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
Sumter  County  but  also  that  people  could  listen  more  attentively  to  the 
Gospel  message  when  they  were  not  hungry.  Now,  a  quarter  century  later, 
Jordan,  again,  saw  practical  needs  all  around  him  and  recognized  how 
ineffectively  the  civil  rights  movement  had  addressed  them  and  how  little 
the  institutional  church  was  doing  to  correct  them. 

This  new  understanding  about  the  God  Movement,  increasing 
disillusionment  with  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements,  and 
frustration  with  the  institutional  church  stirred  in  Jordan  a  desire  to  do 
something.  He  decided  to  accept  a  temporary  position  at  the  Yokefellow 
Institute  in  Indiana  as  a  sort  of  scholar  in  residence,  giving  himself  a  reprieve 
from  Koinonia  and  buying  himself  more  time  to  decide  what  to  do.    Then  in 
April  1968  came  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  provoking 
outbursts  of  despair  and  acts  of  desperation  throughout  the  nation.   Within 
weeks  of  the  assassination,  Charles  E.  Boddie,  President  of  the  American 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Nashville,  invited  Jordan  to  join  the  faculty 
of  the  traditionally  African-American  seminary  in  the  field  of  Social  Ethics 


17Clarence  Jordan,  "The  Spiritual  Family,"  The  Gospel  Messenger  (13  February  1960): 
15,  CLJ  756:29:unmarked  folder.   K'Meyer,  Interraciatism  and  Christian  Community,  32-33. 
Martin  England  to  Dr.  Howard,  17  May  1942,  CLJ  756:2:2. 
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and  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Peace.   Boddie  wanted  the  seminary  to  go  on 
record  in  "the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as  a  relevant  and 
meaningful  operation"  and  to  "establish  a  program  at  once  to  foster  the 
philosophy  of  non-violence."   Affected  deeply  by  King's  assassination,  Jordan 
declined  both  offers,  staring  that  "now,  more  than  ever,  we  feel  the  need  to  be 
in  the  South  as  white  people  witnessing  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."   Jordan 
called  for  "a  greater  and  deeper  movement  than  the  civil  rights  movement- 
the  God  Movement,"  a  movement  of  "God's  power,  God's  love,  God's  mercy, 
in  short,  God's  spirit."  Just  how  God  would  use  him,  Jordan  wrote,  was  not 
yet  clear,  but  he  was  increasingly  convinced  that  a  new  plan  was  imminent.18 

The  final  impetus  that  set  him,  and  Koinonia,  on  a  new  course  came  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  in  May  1968.   Writing  hastily  on  airline  stationary 
midflight,  Jordan's  new  friend  Millard  Fuller  announced  that  he  had 
resigned  his  job  and  sought  new  challenges.   "Now,  I'm  ready  for  the  next 
task,"  wrote  Fuller.   "What  do  you  have  up  your  sleeve?"  Also  eager  for  the 
next  task,  Jordan  arranged  to  meet  with  Fuller,  and  the  two  conferred  for 
several  days.   Out  of  this  meeting  grew  a  movement  that  transformed 
Koinonia  Farm,  offered  local  African  Americans  an  economic  program  to 
which  they  finally  responded,  literally  changed  the  face  of  Sumter  County, 
and  ultimately  had  its  effects  felt  around  the  world.19 

Fuller  had  been  a  rich  entrepreneur  from  Alabama  who  had  given 
away  his  wealth  several  years  earlier.   When  he  reached  his  goal  to  make  one 
million  dollars  by  the  age  of  thirty,  he  set  a  new  goal  at  ten  million.   The  next 
year,  1965,  Linda  Fuller  left  her  husband,  driven  away  by,  among  other  things, 


18Sam  Emerick  to  Clarence  Jordan,  11  April  1968,  CLJ  756:7:5.  Charles  E.  Boddie  to 
Clarence  Jordan,  23  April  1968,  CLJ  2340:3.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Sam  Emerick,  17  May  1968; 
Clarence  Jordan  to  Ann  Morris,  26  April  1968,  CLJ  756:7:5. 

19Millard  Fuller  to  Clarence  Jordan,  4  May  1968,  CLJ  756:75. 
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his  insatiable  drive  and  love  of  money.   Faced  with  a  lucrative  and  successful 
business  but  an  estranged,  if  not  failed,  marriage,  Fuller  joined  his  wife,  and 
together  they  decided  to  revamp  their  lives,  to  sell  their  assets  and  businesses, 
and  to  give  away  their  money.  On  the  way  back  to  Alabama  from  a  vacation 
to  Florida  following  this  reconciliation,  the  Fullers  stopped  in  Americus  to 
see  their  friends  Carol  and  Al  Henry,  who  had  moved  to  Koinonia  a  few 
months  earlier.   What  had  been  intended  as  a  rest  stop  and  social  call  at  a 
farm  the  Fullers  had  never  heard  of  turned  into  a  month-long  stay. 
Enthralled  by  the  spirit  among  the  few  Koinonians  and  by  the  interpretations 
Jordan  gave  to  biblical  teachings,  Linda  and  Millard  Fuller  sensed  that  their 
spontaneous  visit  confirmed  their  recent  decisions  regarding  the  direction  of 
their  lives.   Jordan  and  Fuller  kept  in  touch  over  the  next  two  years,  while 
Koinonia  floundered  and  while  Fuller  served  as  development  officer  for 
Tougaloo  College,  an  African-American  school  in  Mississippi.    Both  men 
were  ready  for  a  change  when  Fuller  contacted  Jordan.20 

In  discussions  held  at  Oakhurst  Baptist  Church  in  Decatur,  Georgia, 
Jordan  shared  his  belief  with  Fuller  that  the  approach  Koinonia  had  taken 
over  the  years  was  no  longer  effective  and  that  a  more  aggressive  method  had 
to  be  found  to  address  the  issues  of  the  day.  Jordan  admitted  that  the  original 
presuppositions  of  Koinonia  and  even  its  original  approach  had  to  conform 
to  changing  times  to  keep  their  vitality.   To  "continue  as  a  beachhead,  an 
isolated  group  in  southwest  Georgia,"  Jordan  asserted  a  few  months  later, 
"would  be  to  sit  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  watch  currents  of  history  drift 
by."  The  problem  with  the  present  American  society,  he  continued,  was  that 
all  persons,  black  and  white,  had  lost  their  sense  of  partnership  with  God  and 


20Millard  Fuller  with  Diane  Scott,  Love  in  the  Mortar  Joints:    The  Story  of  Habitat  fot 
Humanity  (Piscataway,  N.  J.:   New  Century  Publishers,  1980),  55ff.  Newsletter,  September 
1965.   Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  1971f. 
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with  each  other  and  that  humans  tried  to  solve  problems  on  their  own. 
Jordan  wrote  that  "it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  with  all  our  knowledge  and 
skill  we  will  be  any  more  successful  in  saving  ourselves  than  were  the  men  of 
old."21    Restoring  that  partnership  with  God,  Jordan  and  Fuller  believed,  was 
the  solution  to  problems  of  race  relations.   Poverty,  wealth,  exploitation, 
competitiveness,  racism,  and  war  all  contributed  to  alienation  from  each 
other  and  from  God.  Jordan  and  Fuller  wanted  a  radical  change  in  society  to 
replace  these  things  with  material  equality,  cooperation,  peace,  and 
acceptance. 

In  August  1968  Jordan  and  Fuller  convened  about  a  dozen  men  to  help 
them  formulate  a  plan  for  Koinonia.22   Among  these  men  were  Doc 
Champion,  the  local  African-American  minister  who  had  helped  Koinonia 
procure  supplies  under  cover  of  darkness  in  the  early  years  of  the  boycott  and 
whose  wife  had  worked  in  Koinonia's  fruitcake  kitchen  for  a  number  of 
years;  Slater  King,  an  African-American  businessman  from  Albany  who  had 
been  a  civil  rights  leader  there  and  whose  family  had  been  friends  with 
Koinonians  through  the  years;  Bob  Miller,  alumni  secretary  for  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City;  Ladon  Sheets,  an  executive  with 
IBM;  John  Miller,  an  old  friend  from  Reba  Place  Fellowship;  and  other 
business  men  and  religious  leaders.   Will  Wittkamper  attended,  but  women 
from  Koinonia  did  not.   Jordan  and  Fuller  laid  out  their  ideas  first  and  then 
invited  the  attendees  to  respond  and  offer  ideas  of  their  own  over  the  four- 
day  conference. 


21]ordan,  lecture,  Southern  Seminary,  2  October  1968.  Newsletter,  21  October  1968. 

22This  meeting  was  tape-recorded,  and  the  reel-to-reel  tapes,  not  transcribed,  are 
available  in  CLJ  2340:21.  Lee  draws  on  them  extensively  in  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  205ff.  The 
following  discussion  of  the  meeting  comes  from  this  source.  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and 
Christian  Community,  220  n.  20. 
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Central  to  these  discussions  was  the  issue  of  how  Koinonia  could 
contribute  to  the  restructuring  of  society  in  order  to  distribute  resources 
equitably.   Drawing  on  one  of  the  issues  originally  prompting  the  creation  of 
Koinonia  Farm  but  addressing  it  with  new  zeal,  Jordan  reiterated  that  the 
present  system  of  land  ownership  was  wrong.   When  much  land  is  held  by  a 
few  persons,  he  asserted,  exploitation  results;  he  cited  the  tenancy  system  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century  and  the  continuing  flight  to  the  cities  as  proof. 
Jordan  proclaimed  the  Old  Testament  teaching  that  the  earth  belonged  to 
God.  No  person  could  truly  own  land,  he  asserted,  because  if  "you  trace  the 
title  back  far  enough,  somebody  stole  it."  Instead  of  claiming  ownership  of 
land,  persons  should  adopt  the  practice  of  usership.   Through  a  proposed 
Fund  for  Humanity,  persons  of  wealth  could  find  a  channel  through  which  to 
dispose  of  their  excess,  and  poor  persons  could  find  the  means  by  which  to 
have  access  to  land,  stay  out  of  the  ghetto,  and  restore  their  dignity.   This  fund 
would  provide  a  legal  way  to  obtain  land  and  hold  it  in  trust  for  use  by 
persons  to  farm  in  partnership  with  each  other.   Jordan  proposed  that  the 
fund  raise  enough  money  to  purchase  one  million  acres  of  land,  or  about 
three  hundred  million  dollars.   This  amount  of  money  may  have  been  vast, 
but  it  represented  only  about  five  days  of  defense  spending  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  Jordan  argued.   A  reordering  of  priorities  would  make  that  amount 
of  land,  and  the  money  spent  for  it,  seem  insignificant.   The  fund  would 
create  a  structure  through  which  the  disinherited  and  dispossessed  could 
receive  access  to  land  on  the  basis  of  usership.  Jordan  said,  "[TJhese  people 
whose  earthly  fathers  can't  leave  them  any  inheritance  would  be  counted  in 
for  the  inheritance  from  the  heavenly  Father."23 


23Quoted  in  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  209. 
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Further,  persons  did  not  need  capital  to  obtain  the  land  and  would  not 
seek  great  profits  from  it.  Instead,  land  would  be  held  in  trust,  and  the  user 
would  draw  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  from  the  results  of  her  or  his 
labor  before  contributing  the  rest  of  the  profit  back  to  the  Fund  for  Humanity, 
thereby  making  the  fund  self-perpetuating.  Jordan  carried  the  Fund  for 
Humanity  one  step  further  by  proposing  that  it  finance  the  building  of  houses 
with  no-interest  loans  so  that  families  who  could  not  qualify  for  commercial 
loans  and  who  could  not  afford  interest  payments  could  have  a  decent  house 
in  which  to  live.   By  providing  homes  in  rural  areas,  Jordan  hoped  to  replace 
the  anonymity  of  the  city  with  the  island  community  of  the  country.24  The 
Fund  for  Humanity  would  also  provide  capital  through  which  the  poor  could 
start  their  own  businesses  since  they  would  never  be  able  to  accumulate 
enough  capital  on  their  own,  thereby  helping  them  break  the  cycle  of  credit 
dependency. 

At  the  heart  of  this  new  venture  was  the  concept  of  partnership. 
Jordan  had  translated  "disciples"  in  his  Cotton  Patch  Versions  as  "partners," 
noting  that  Jesus  had  help  in  spreading  the  word  of  his  coming  kingdom. 
Cooperation  would  mean  that  people  would  work  together  and  hold  each 
other's  interests  in  mind.   Jordan  did  not  seek  to  destroy  competition;  rather, 
he  wanted  people  to  compete  to  be  the  most  noble,  the  most  kind.   "The 
trouble  with  the  present  system  is,"  he  said,  "we're  just  competing  for  the 
wrong  things.'"25  Partnership  would  spread  profits  and  absorb  losses  evenly 


24In  The  Search  for  Order,  18774920  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1967),  Robert  H. 
Wiebe  discusses  the  decline  of  a  way  of  life  when  rural  areas,  once  isolated  and  fairly  self- 
sufficient  (i.  e.,  "island  communities "),  became  connected  by  modern  transportation  and 
communication  and  drawn  into  the  impersonal  standards  of  the  city.  The  business  deal  by 
handshake,  for  example,  went  the  way  of  contracts  and  lawyers.  Having  seen  so  many  rural 
people  swallowed  up  in  city  life,  Jordan  pined  for  ways  to  help  them  succeed  in  the  country. 

25Joan  Riehm,  "Baptist  Preacher  Urges  Human  Approach  to  Gospel,"  Louisville 
Courier-journal,  3  October  1968,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
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and  would  carry  with  it  a  built-in  system  of  sharing  so  that  others  had  the 
opportunity  to  join  or  create  partnerships  of  their  own.   To  reflect  more 
accurately  the  commitment  to  partnership  and  Koinonia's  new  mission,  the 
conferees  proposed  changing  the  farm's  name  to  Koinonia  Partners. 

In  a  newsletter  announcing  Koinonia's  reincorporation  and  new 
venture,  Jordan  described  the  three-pronged  program  that  grew  out  of  this 
conference.   He  explained  to  supporters  that  the  shift  in  the  South  from  an 
agricultural  economy  to  a  more  urbanized  one  had  rendered  Koinonia's 
original  agricultural  mission  virtually  obsolete.   To  revitalize  the  project, 
Koinonia  Partners  would  now  emphasize  communication,  instruction,  and 
application.    Communication  would  involve  the  continuation  of  Jordan's 
travels  and  would  tap  into  as  many  media  as  possible.  Jordan  already  had 
more  invitations  than  he  could  accept,  but  freed  from  the  responsibilities  of 
running  Koinonia,  he  could  travel  as  much  as  he  chose.   This  expanded 
program  of  communication  would  spread  the  radical  message  of  the  gospel, 
call  persons  to  be  faithful  by  restructuring  their  lives  around  God's  purposes, 
and  encourage  persons  to  renew  partnerships  with  each  other.   The  second 
prong,  instruction,  called  for  the  intensive  teaching  and  training  of  partners 
who  joined  the  work  of  Koinonia  or  who  started  programs  elsewhere.   This 
program  would  undergird  the  communication  and  would  enable  partners  to 
mature  in  their  commitment  to  partnership.   A  series  of  discipleship  schools, 
both  at  Koinonia  and  throughout  the  country,  would  be  the  forum  for  this 
instruction. 

The  third  prong,  application,  had  three  divisions  and  would  be 
financed  by  the  Fund  for  Humanity.   Fuller  would  assume  management  of 
this  prong  and  its  various  programs.   First,  Koinonia  Partners  would  offer 
partnership  industries.  Koinonia  already  had  its  pecan  processing  plant, 
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fruitcake  bakery,  candy  kitchen,  and  mail-order  business.   A  solid  base  with 
thousands  of  customers  ensured  the  success  of  this  endeavor,  which  required 
no  initial  capital  and  which  needed  only  to  be  restructured  into  a  partnership. 
Other  industries  were  possible,  as  Koinonia  had  begun  already  a  small-scale 
sewing  club  for  its  neighbors  and  recognized  the  possibility  of  expanding  this 
into  a  partnership  industry. 

Second,  Koinonia  Partners  would  offer  farming  partnerships.   One 
result  of  the  planning  conference  was  the  recommendation  that  Koinonia 
land  be  kept,  instead  of  sold  or  given  to  another  group,  and  farming  be 
revitalized.   After  ten  years  of  not  farming,  Koinonians  believed  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  once  again  and  could  begin  immediately. 
Again,  the  capital  output  would  be  minimal,  as  the  land  was  already  paid  for 
and  the  farm  already  had  some  equipment.  The  Al  Zook  family  had  already 
moved  from  Reba  Place  Fellowship  and  was  ready  to  join  a  partnership  with 
the  Joseph  "Bo"  Johnson  family.   The  Zooks  had  discussed  moving  to 
Koinonia  for  several  years;  indeed,  Koinonians  had  hoped  in  the  early  1960s 
that  they  would  come  run  the  farm  and  free  Jordan  then  from  those 
responsibilities.26  The  farming  program  could  be  expanded  to  include  other 
partnerships  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made. 

The  third  division  of  the  application  strategy  was  by  far  the  most 
ambitious.   Koinonia  Partners  proposed  the  creation  of  a  housing  partnership 
in  which  Koinonia  would  build  houses  for  low-income  families  and  would 
offer  no-interest  loans  to  be  repaid  over  a  twenty-year  period.  Jordan 
conveyed  in  this  newsletter  his  despondency  over  city  slum  conditions, 
asserting  that  persons  did  not  choose  the  degrading  life  there.   Rather,  he 


"•Newsletter,  Summer  1969.  Transcript  of  sermon  by  Clarence  Jordan  on  I  and  II  Peter, 
American  Baptist  Conference  Center,  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  August  1968,  CLJ  2340:8. 
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argued,  it  was  thrust  upon  them  when  they  no  longer  could  survive  in  the 
country  and  unsuccessfully  sought  work  in  urban  areas,  a  concern  that  had 
prompted  England  and  Jordan  to  establish  Koinonia  Farm  in  the  first  place. 
By  providing  homes  for  them  in  the  country  and  by  offering  jobs  nearby, 
Koinonia  Partners  could  preserve  what  Jordan  believed  to  be  a  superior  way 
of  life.   Koinonia  laid  off  forty-two  half-acre  sites  in  a  field  that  previously  had 
been  planted  in  pine  trees,  thereby  making  shaded  lots  available.   The 
projected  cost  of  a  four-bedroom  house  with  indoor  plumbing  and  a  modern 
kitchen  was  fifty-five  hundred  dollars,  which  residents  would  pay  back  at 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.    By  making  houses  available  with  no-interest 
loans,  Koinonia  would  allow  families  who  otherwise  would  never  have 
owned  their  own  home  to  do  so.27 

The  industries,  farming,  and  housing  partnerships  would  become 
possible  through  the  Fund  for  Humanity.   Koinonia  transferred  all  its  assets, 
about  $250,000,  to  the  fund,  and  Fuller  contributed  the  remaining  $100,000  of 
his  fortune  to  it,  providing  the  necessary  seed  money.28  The  purposes  of  the 
fund,  according  to  Jordan,  were  "to  provide  an  inheritance  for  the 
disinherited"  and  "to  provide  a  means  through  which  the  possessed  may 
share  with  and  invest  in  the  dispossessed."   Jordan  continued,  "What  the 
poor  need  is  not  charity  but  capital,  not  caseworkers  but  co-workers.  And 
what  the  rich  need  is  a  wise,  honorable  and  just  way  of  divesting  themselves 
of  their  over-abundance.   The  Fund  for  Humanity  will  meet  both  of  these 
needs."29  Jordan  invited  the  giving  of  outright  gifts  to  the  fund  and  the 
loaning,  interest-free,  of  money  from  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  make  a 


27"Personal  Letter  from  Clarence  Jordan,"  21  October  1968. 
28Clarence  Jordan,  lecture,  Southern  Seminary,  2  October  1968. 
29Newsletter,  21  October  1968. 
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gift  but  wanted  to  provide  capital  for  the  project.  In  addition,  the  fund  would 
receive  income  from  voluntarily  shared  profits  from  the  partnership 
enterprises.   An  immediate  and  enthusiastic  response  to  the  proposed  Fund 
for  Humanity  came  when  hundreds  of  people  sent  contributions, 
supplementing  the  Koinonia  Farm  and  Fuller  assets  and  making  the  Fund 
for  Humanity  a  reality  overnight.30 

The  next  year  bustled  with  activity.   A  number  of  people  came  to 
investigate  the  new  program  at  Koinonia,  and  many  of  them  stayed.   Land 
holdings  increased  by  three  hundred  acres  so  that  the  farming  partnerships 
could  expand,  and  construction  crews  completed  the  first  two  houses  and 
began  a  third.  Koinonia  Partners  became  incorporated  and  adopted  a  board  of 
directors.   Jordan  increased  his  travels  holding  discipleship  schools  and 
intensified  his  efforts  at  completing  his  Cotton  Patch  translations,  and  Fuller 
sought  ways  to  bolster  the  mail-order  business.   Fuller  discovered  that 
Koinonia  had  sold  only  about  one  tenth  of  its  twenty  thousand  pecan 
cookbooks.   An  expert  in  mail-order  marketing,  he  arranged  to  send  free 
cookbooks  to  ten  thousand  people  on  Koinonia's  mailing  list.    Pecan  sales 
escalated.  The  farming  partnership  was  successful  that  first  year  also, 
producing  eighty-seven  tons  of  peanuts  off  the  same  number  of  acres  and 
harvesting  one  hundred  acres  of  corn.   In  addition  to  the  new  houses, 
Koinonia  built  a  new  building  to  serve  as  an  office,  a  shipping  room,  and  a 
storage  facility.  A  group  of  students  built  a  park  and  playground  in  the  new 
housing  development,  one  of  the  first  for  African  Americans  in  the  county. 
One  contributor  offered  three  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  the  playground.31 


30Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  216. 

31  Newsletter,  Summer  1969,  Fall  1969.  "Personal  Letter  from  Clarence  Jordan  to  Friends 
of  Koinonia,"  Newsletter,  27  October  1969.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  216-218. 
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The  inauguration  of  Koinonia  Partners  brought  changes  other  than 
just  new  buildings,  people,  and  programs.   The  move  from  holding  all  things 
in  common,  begun  in  the  early  1960s,  had  for  the  first  time  serious 
implications  for  the  community.   For  most  of  the  decade,  so  few  people  had 
lived  at  Koinonia,  and  many  of  them  had  been  there  temporarily,  that  the 
financial  system  was  practically  irrelevant.   As  late  as  1967,  Jordan  himself 
wrote  one  interested  correspondent  that  Koinonia  was  an  '"intentional 
community,'  holding  all  things  in  common"  but  then  wrote  a  few  months 
later  that  "it  simply  is  not  practical  for  us  to  attempt"  community  living  any 
longer.32   Florence  Jordan  had  written  in  April  1968,  a  month  before  her 
husband  and  Fuller  had  their  initial  planning  meeting,  that  the  changing 
economic  picture  had  made  apparent  to  the  members  that  they  would  have  to 
"provide  for  their  own  living."   The  community,  she  continued,  would  stand 
by  its  members  in  times  of  need  but  could  no  longer  assume  responsibility  for 
"day-to-day  living."33   While  Florence  Jordan,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
subordinated  the  ideals  of  Koinonia-that  community  grew  out  of  the 
interdependence  fostered  by  the  common  purse— to  the  economic  realities  of 
the  day,  her  statement  that  Koinonia  must  become  a  financial  institution 
presupposed  the  direction  that  it  would  take.  In  order  for  Koinonia  Partners 
to  accomplish  its  far-reaching  goals,  persons  involved  had  to  assume 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  the  farm  had  to  emphasize  economics, 
through  partnerships  or  otherwise.   Thus  the  transition  from  the  common 
purse,  half-heartedly  adhered  to  during  the  middle  of  the  decade,  culminated 
with  the  incorporation  of  Koinonia  Partners. 


32Clarence  Jordan  to  Will  R.  Getz,  6  January  1967,  CLJ  2340:3.  Clarence  Jordan  to  Will 
Powers,  Jr.,  19  April  1967;  Clarence  Jordan  to  Stephen  B.  Syz,  23  May  1967,  CLJ  756:7:3. 

33Florence  Jordan  to  Mary  Chrietzberg,  2  April  1968,  CLJ  MC  756:7:5. 
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The  original  Koinonia  required  members  to  relinquish  all  holdings 
when  they  entered  the  community-Koinonians  said  they  passed  the  offering 
plate  only  once,  when  members  entered  the  door-but  members  of  Koinonia 
Partners  had  options  on  how  to  handle  their  personal  finances.    All  workers 
received  a  salary  based  on  need  in  exchange  for  employment  in  one  of  the 
partnerships,  and  all  persons  were  responsible  for  their  personal  spending. 
Property,  houses,  and  equipment  were  still  owned  by  the  corporation,  and 
Koinonia  assumed  responsibility  for  medical  bills  and  utility  payments. 
Persons  entering  the  community,  though,  chose  either  to  give  their  savings 
to  Koinonia  as  an  outright  gift  or  to  loan  them  interest-free  to  the  Fund  for 
Humanity.   If  persons  choosing  this  latter  option  left  Koinonia,  they  could 
retrieve  their  money  before  moving  on.    Persons  no  longer  entered  the 
community  as  paupers,  and  they  were  largely  responsible  for  themselves  and 
their  personal  finances.34 

Not  only  was  the  financial  system  being  reviseed,  but  also  the  whole 
practice  of  community  was  under  scrutiny.   Florence  Jordan  said  in  1972  that 
the  concept  of  total  community  had  had  to  be  altered  because  of 
'"psychological  disadvantages,  frictions  and  a  building  up  of  tensions  in 
living  so  close  together.'"  The  Jordans'  eldest  son  surmised  that  his  father,  by 
the  late  1960s,  had  moved  away  from  the  concept  of  full  community  living 
and  had  attributed  the  communal  aspects  of  Koinonia  Farm  to  the  original 
experiment  the  farm  represented.   To  someone  expressing  interest  in  moving 
to  Koinonia,  Jordan  replied  that  "we  barely  have  a  community  and  are 
uncertain  about  the  future."  Jordan  had  come  to  realize  that  the  way  persons 


34Kenneth  Reich,  "Utopian  Farm  Prospers  in  Rural  Georgia,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  27 
February  1972,  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Lynn  Donham,  "A  Drop  in  the  Bucket,"  unidentified 
clipping,  CLJ  MC  2341:4:9.  Margaret  Wittkamper,  interviews  by  author,  5  June  1991  and  6  June 
1991,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
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met  their  material  needs  was  less  important  than  their  attitude  toward  each 
other  and  "the  greater  perspective."   In  other  words,  living  in  community 
served  little  purpose  unless  it  altered  society  at  large.   Working  in  partnership 
had  far  greater  potential  to  restructure  society  than  did  living  in  community. 
In  the  years  of  communal  living,  certain  weaknesses  in  the  system  had 
surfaced,  calling  for  a  new  approach.  With  Koinonia  Partners,  Jordan  hoped 
to  combine  the  strengths  of  communalism  with  the  advantages  of  capitalism 
and  offer,  he  said,  '"a  viable  alternative"  to  the  present  system  of  Koinonia 
and  of  society.35 

For  some  newcomers  and  old-timers  alike,  the  transition  from 
Koinonia  Farm  to  Koinonia  Partners  presented  difficulties.    Many  newcomers 
assumed  that,  despite  the  shift  to  partnerships,  they  would  still  find  a 
community  at  Koinonia.   The  transition  was  not  abrupt  or  ever  really 
complete,  and  Koinonia  began  stressing  partnership  while  concurrently 
reducing  the  emphasis  placed  on  community  of  work  and  goods.   Working 
out  the  new  system  over  the  next  few  years  created  problems  as  some  new 
people,  attracted  to  Koinonia  because  of  its  communal  aspects,  tried  to  hold 
on  to  remnants  of  the  old  way  and,  in  doing  so,  resisted  the  move  away  from 
a  common  purse.    The  other  veteran  Koinonia  family,  the  Wittkampers,  had 
not  approved  of  the  change  in  1962  and  had  then  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  a 
Bruderhof  community  ostensibly  to  ease  the  financial  situation  at  Koinonia 
at  the  time  but  mainly  to  ease  the  tension  created  between  them  and  the 
Jordans  because  of  the  change.   Even  in  1979,  a  decade  into  the  new  structure 
at  Koinonia  Partners,  Will  Wittkamper  continued  to  espouse  his 


Reich,  "Utopian  Farm  Prospers."  Clarence  Jordan  to  Lyall  W.  Scott,  21  April  1967, 
CLJ  756:7:3.  James  F.  Jordan  to  the  author,  20  April  1990,  listed  under  Miscellaneous.  Charles 
Postell,  "Koinonia  Boasts  New  Partnership,"  Albany  Herald,  marked  summer  1973,  Koinonia 
Scrapbook. 
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interpretation  of  early  Christian  communities  and  their  fundamental  belief 
in  holding  all  things  in  common.    By  that  time,  Koinonia  had  shifted  back  to 
a  modified  version  of  the  common  purse,  although  never  as  far  back  as 
Wittkamper  would  have  preferred.36 

While  the  transition  from  Koinonia  Farm  to  Koinonia  Partners  created 
difficulties  for  insiders,  it  carried  with  it  incomprehensible  nuances  for  the 
uninitiated.   One  outsider  wrote  Florence  Jordan  a  letter  in  1978  lamenting 
the  failure  of  the  first  Koinonia.   The  founding  member  quickly  and  tersely 
responded:    "By  no  means  did  the  first  Koinonia  fail.   The  change  in  name 
was  just  that,  a  change  in  name.   The  original  Koinonia  continued  in  every 
way."   In  fact,  however,  the  original  Koinonia  did  not  continue.   The 
experiment  had  not  failed,  and  certain  aspects  continued  unmitigated,  but 
Koinonia  Farm  terminated  with  the  creation  of  Koinonia  Partners.    Conrad 
Browne,  who  had  left  Koinonia  in  1963  after  being  there  fourteen  years  with 
his  family,  asserted  that  Koinonia  Partners  was  not  even  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  Koinonia  Farm,  that,  instead,  it  was  "the  best  use  of  what  was  left"  and  that 
its  lack  of  communal  aspects  made  it  incomparable  to  its  predecessor.37 
Clarence  Jordan  had  had  enough  foresight  to  realize  that  his  experiment 
would  lapse  if  he  did  not  modify  it  and  enough  insight  and  experience  to 
realize  that  the  communal  basis  of  Koinonia  Farm  was  not  integral  to  the 
more  aggressive  agenda  of  Koinonia  Partners. 

Whatever  the  similarities  between  Koinonia  Farm  and  Koinonia 
Partners,  the  mastermind  behind  both  of  them  was  Clarence  Jordan.   In  both 


36Don  Mosley,  interview  by  author,  20  March  1990,  Comer,  Georgia.  Newsletter,  1 
April  1962.  "Notes  on  Meeting  at  Koinonia  Farm,"  10-12  February  1962,  CLJ  756:19:1.  "To  All 
Resident  Partners  from  the  Fellowship  Team,"  27  June  1979,  CLJ  2341:5A:7. 

37Florence  Jordan  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Kelley,  20  December  1978,  CLJ  2341:2:10.  Conrad 
and  Ora  Browne,  interview  by  Dallas  Lee,  [1970],  transcript,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus, 
Georgia. 
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cases,  Jordan  was  brazen  enough  to  try  what  on  the  surface  were  ludicrous 
ideas.   And  in  both  cases,  he  was  charismatic  enough  to  pull  others  along 
with  him  in  implementing  the  ideas.   Fed  by  a  vivid  imagination  and 
motivated  by  a  deep  faith,  Jordan  truly  believed  that  a  new  Koinonia  would 
make  a  difference  in  a  nation  divided  in  its  response  to  King's  assassination. 
While  segregationists  cheered,  many  African  Americans  resorted  to  desperate 
and  destructive  acts  in  an  attempt  to  find  meaning  and  to  assert  control. 
Koinonia  had  nothing  to  lose-indeed,  Jordan  could  not  even  give  the  land 
away-and  perhaps  everything  to  gain  in  reformulating  into  a  new  approach. 
Whether  or  not  even  one  partnership  succeeded  at  Koinonia  and  whether  or 
not  Koinonia  ever  owned  one  million  acres  did  not  concern  Jordan.   What 
mattered  was  that  Koinonia  and  the  people  there  lived  in  a  new  relationship 
to  each  other  and  that,  in  doing  so,  they  fostered  the  spread  of  the  God 
Movement.    Whether  fiscally  sound  or  completely  harebrained,  Jordan's  new 
plans  at  the  very  least  revived  Koinonia  and  at  the  most  might  just  succeed. 

The  full  range  of  Jordan's  thinking,  though,  was  cut  short  in  the  fall  of 
1969  when  Jordan  died  suddenly,  leaving  Fuller  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to 
convey  as  best  he  could  the  rationale  behind  his  mentor's  new  dream  for 
Koinonia  Partners.  Clarence  Jordan,  age  fifty-seven,  was  working  in  his  study 
shack,  built  years  before  in  a  field  several  hundred  yards  away  from  the  main 
dwellings,  when  he  suffered  a  massive  heart  attack  and  died  on  29  October 
1969.  Jordan  had  spent  his  life  putting  into  practice  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  radical  aspects  of  the  Christian  gospel.  He  had  withstood  persecution  and 
vitriolic  attacks  against  him  and  his  family  and  against  his  beliefs.   He  had 
experienced  ostracism  by  his  colleagues,  friends,  and,  at  times,  family,  but  had 
lived  long  enough  to  see  some  positive  contributions  his  experiments  made 
to  society  and  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  dream. 
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Few  white  Sumter  Countians,  and  no  one  of  any  stature,  came  to  the 
funeral  service,  but  those  whom  Koinonia  had  helped  through  the  years 
gathered  to  remember  and  to  grieve.  Cards,  telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and 
floral  arrangements  inundated  Koinonia  in  the  days  following,  but  perhaps 
none  was  as  meaningful  or  as  symbolic  as  the  red  carnations  sent  by  the 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association  of  the  Sumter  High  School,  the  African- 
American  secondary  school  in  the  county.   The  senior  class,  the  faculty,  and 
the  student  body  also  sent  flowers.  Jordan's  youngest  son  and  David 
Wittkamper  were  the  first  white  people  to  attend  that  school,  and 
Wittkamper  had  become  its  first  white  graduate  the  previous  spring.38  In  all 
likelihood,  Jordan  had  used  his  personal  gas  ration  stamps  during  World 
War  II  to  bus  some  of  these  people  to  school  when  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  get  there  otherwise.   Relatives  of  the  faculty  and  students 
doubtlessly  had  farmed  at  Koinonia  or  were  currently  employed  in  one  of 
Koinonia's  industries.   Any  of  the  faculty  or  parents  who  voted  had 
benefitted,  in  part,  from  the  efforts  of  the  civil  rights  workers  of  recent  years, 
many  of  whom  visited  or  lived  at  Koinonia  during  their  tenure  in  the 
county.   Without  question,  the  presence  of  Koinonia  had  helped  local 
African-American  residents,  and  they  grieved  the  death  of  their  advocate. 
What  no  one  yet  realized,  however,  was  just  how  much  Jordan's  last  dream- 
the  building  of  houses  in  partnership-would  affect  them  as  well. 

Also  symbolic  in  Jordan's  death  was  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
Jordan's  vision  displayed  by  some  religious  leaders,  particularly  among 
Southern  Baptists.    At  a  memorial  service  held  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  one  professor  and  former 


"Koinonia  Farm  Founder  Dies,"  undated  clipping  from  Baptist  Press  News  Service, 
CLJ  2341:4:6.  Cards  related  to  Jordan's  death,  CLJ  2341:1  and  2341:2. 
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colleague  proposed  the  formation  of  an  institute—to  be  named  after  Jordan— to 
study  Christian  ethical  and  social  concerns.   Seminary  officials  asked  Jordan's 
widow  to  serve  on  the  board  of  the  institute,  but  she  declined,  saying  later 
that  she  considered  the  Fund  for  Humanity  "the  memorial  most  to  Clarence's 
liking  and  nearest  to  his  heart."39  The  Koinonia  newsletter  had  already 
responded  to  the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  how  best  to  honor  Jordan  in  death 
by  requesting  that  memorial  gifts  be  channeled  through  the  fund. 

The  proposal  for  the  Clarence  Jordan  Institute  at  Southern  Seminary 
met  opposition  not  only  from  Florence  Jordan  but  also  from  current  students. 
Jordan  had  not  long  before  been  welcomed  back  into  the  fold  of  seminary 
colleagues,  having  spoken  on  campus  just  the  year  before  his  death.   The 
seminary,  along  with  most  Southern  Baptists,  failed  to  stand  by  its  alumnus 
during  his  difficult  days  but  embraced  him  after  his  success  with  the  Cotton 
Patch  translations  and  sought  to  honor  him  after  his  death.   One  professor 
recognized  later  the  "gross  oversight"  in  the  seminary's  endeavor.    "In 
traditional  fashion,"  wrote  retired  professor  Frank  Stagg,  "we  had  set  out  to 
raise  endowment  to  finance  lectures  intended  to  honor  Clarence!"    In  so 
doing,  the  seminary  embraced  one  of  the  very  tools  of  capitalism  that  Jordan 
had  spurned.   Stagg  also  recognized  that  honoring  the  name  of  Jordan  and 
"acclaiming  his  courageous  racial  stand  probably  f[e]ll  short  of  his  core 
concern."40  The  Fund  for  Humanity,  on  the  other  hand,  embraced  all  that 
Jordan  had  stood  and  worked  for  during  his  life.   The  fund  sought  money  not 
for  endowment  but  for  capital,  not  for  security  but  for  risky  use,  not  for 
teaching  but  for  action. 


39Florence  Jordan  to  Marjorie  Moore  Armstrong,  28  September  1978,  CLJ  2341:2:10. 

40Newsletter,  February  1970.  Frank  Stagg,  "Focus  Sharpened  by  Stagg  on  Southern 
Baptist  Prophets,"  SBC  Today  (May  1990):   20. 
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Perhaps  Southern  Baptists  would  have  disowned  and  other 
denominations  would  have  rejected  Jordan  and  his  teachings  again  had  the 
outspoken  leader  lived.    In  a  second  annual  letter  from  Jordan  to  "Friends  of 
Koinonia,"  written  two  days  before  his  death,  Jordan  presented  a  one-year 
report  of  the  new  venture  at  Koinonia.   In  it  he  railed  against  the 
institutional  church's  proclivity  for  spending  immense  sums  of  money  on 
physical  plants  and  so  little  on  social  action.  Jordan  predicted  that  the  cost  of 
building  forty-two  houses  at  Koinonia  would  be  approximately  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Jordan  conceded  that  the  amount  was  large  but 
not  when  compared  with  expenditures  in  various  churches  with  which  he 
was  familiar.   Jordan  postulated  "that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  invested 
in  ecclesiastical  real  estate  in  this  county  would  more  than  abolish  its  sub- 
standard housing.   Perhaps  it  is  easier,"  he  chided,  "to  put  a  roof  over  the 
head  of  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen,  than  over  the  head  of  our  brothers, 
whom  we  have  seen."*"   In  these  statements,  Jordan  revealed  his  affinity  for 
one  particular  aspect  of  the  new  program  at  Koinonia  Partners,  the  housing 
partnership.   The  instruction  and  communication  aspects  of  the  trifurcate 
program  continued,  but  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  building  of  houses,  an 
activity  that  received  the  bulk  of  Koinonia  Partners'  energy  for  the  next 
decade. 

Ironically,  Jordan  missed  by  just  a  few  days  the  occupation  of  the  first 
house  built  under  the  new  program.   On  11  November  1969,  the  Joseph  "Bo" 
Johnson  family  moved  from  a  substandard  dwelling  across  the  road  from 
Koinonia  into  a  concrete-block  house  on  a  corner  lot  just  yards  off  the 
highway  on  the  north  side  of  Koinonia  property.   Johnson  was  the  only 
African  American  to  have  been  affiliated  with  Koinonia  practically  since  its 


41"A  Personal  Letter  from  Clarence  Jordan,"  27  October  1969. 
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inception,  as  his  father  had  moved  there  in  1943.   Moreover,  he  had  lived  and 
worked  at  Koinonia  in  the  late  1940s,  discussed  beginning  the  membership 
process  in  1951,  worked  for  a  number  of  years  for  Koinonia's  neighbor,  the 
Hamiltons,  and  became  the  first  partner  in  farming  under  the  new  Koinonia 
Partners.   That  he  was  the  first  to  move  his  family  into  a  house  there  brought 
the  Johnson-Koinonia  relationship  full  circle.42 

The  eagerness  of  the  Johnson  family  to  move  into  a  modern,  affordable 
home  typified  the  response  of  other  African-American  families  in  the  area. 
Apprehensive  at  first,  and  fearing  reprisals  from  landlords,  they  quickly  saw 
that  the  Johnsons  were  safe  and  followed  their  lead.   Although  the  homes 
were  available  to  any  family  in  need,  regardless  of  race,  none  of  the  qualified 
white  families  in  the  area  chose  to  move  to  Koinonia.    African  Americans, 
however,  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  liberate  themselves  from  the 
exploitation  of  landlords,  to  have  electricity  and  modern  plumbing,  and 
eventually  to  own  a  home  instead  of  renting  one.43 

Koinonia,  which  eventually  built  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
houses,  could  not  build  them  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
Census  records  from  1970  indicate  that  out  of  a  total  of  2,965  households 
occupied  by  African-American  residents  in  Sumter  County,  1,631  had 
incomplete  kitchen  facilities  and  1,958  lacked  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities. 
Of  those  1,958  households,  1,003  lacked  running  water,  1,415  lacked  flush 
toilets,  and  1,798  lacked  a  tub  or  shower.  Of  the  total  number  of  African- 
American  households  in  the  county,  only  about  one-third  were  owner 
occupied.   Just  over  half  of  the  African-American  population  lived  below  the 


42Millard  Fuller,  No  More  Shacks:    The  Daring  Vision  of  Habitat  for  Humanity 
(Waco,  Tex.:  Word  Books,  1986),  185.  Newsletter,  July  1989. 

43Joseph  "Bo"  Johnson,  interview  by  author,  5  April  1990,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus, 
Georgia.   Fuller,  Love  in  the  Mortar  joints,  72. 
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poverty  level.44  Without  the  opportunities  offered  by  Koinonia  Partners, 
most  African  Americans  in  Sumter  County  stood  little  chance  of  owning 
their  own  home  or  of  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  trapped  them. 
Koinonia  Partners  offered  assistance  unavailable  elsewhere  at  that  time. 

White  landlords,  however,  greeted  Koinonia's  latest  enterprise  less 
enthusiastically,  according  to  stories  Koinonians  told.   One  woman,  upon 
hearing  that  her  lessees  were  moving  to  Koinonia  as  soon  as  a  house  was 
ready,  cut  off  the  family's  water.  The  family  hauled  water  to  their  house  and 
hitchhiked  into  town  to  do  laundry  every  week  for  four  months  while  they 
waited  on  a  house.   Another  farmer  learned  that  his  tenant  family  was 
moving  to  Koinonia,  drove  to  their  shack,  and  shot  all  of  their  dogs.   Still 
another  rode  his  horse  to  a  former  tenant's  new  house  in  Koinonia  Village, 
hoofed  the  fresh  sod,  and  destroyed  the  new  yard.45  In  spite  of  such  hostility, 
African-American  families  moved  to  Koinonia  anyway  and  recognized  that 
they  no  longer  needed  to  fear  former  landlords  and  employers. 

This  new  interest  stemmed  from  the  restructuring  of  Koinonia,  which 
gave  local  African  Americans  opportunities  they  had  not  had  previously. 
Certainly,  a  few  local  African  Americans  had  been  affiliated  with  Koinonia 
for  years.  For  example,  the  Morgan  family  lived  nearby  and  had  exchanged 
labor  and  farm  equipment  with  Koinonia  for  years,  members  of  the  Jackson 
family  had  lived  or  worked  at  Koinonia  for  years,  and  several  African- 
American  women  had  worked  in  Koinonia's  candy  and  fruitcake  kitchen  or 
pecan-processing  plant  for  a  decade.  The  Angry  family  had  moved  to 
Koinonia  in  1955,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  members,  as  had  a  few 


44United  States  Census,  Nineteenth  Census,  1970,  Housing  Characteristics  for  States, 
Cities,  and  Counties,  v,  1,  part  12,  table  64,  p.  313. 

45Fuller,  Love  in  the  Mortar  Joints,  71ff.   Joyce  Hollyday,  "The  Dream  That  Has 
Endured,"  Sojourners  8:12  (December  1979):  17,  CLJ  2340:31. 
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other  African-American  youths  in  the  area.    Beginning  in  1968,  however, 
more  and  more  African  Americans  moved  to  Koinonia's  neighborhoods. 
The  difference  was  that  now  Koinonia  offered  them  the  opportunity  to  buy 
their  own  homes. 

African  Americans,  and  anyone  else  so  interested,  could  buy  a  home  at 
Koinonia  and  pay  monthly  payments  not  so  different  from  what  they  were 
paying  in  rent,  but  in  the  end  they  would  own  their  homes.   They  could 
qualify  for  no-interest  loans  with  no  down  payment.  And,  if  they  chose  to, 
they  could  work  at  Koinonia  in  one  of  the  various  businesses.   The  hope,  of 
course,  was  that  they  would  choose  to  operate  as  partners,  putting  all  profit 
above  expenses,  including  the  partnership's  and  their  own,  back  into  the 
Fund  for  Humanity.   However,  they  could  work  in  farming  or  in  the  bakery 
and  earn  wages  rather  than  becoming  a  Partner.   The  goal  for  Koinonia 
Partners,  just  as  it  had  been  for  Koinonia  Farm,  was  to  attract  people  to  its  way 
of  life,  to  foster  commitment  to  simple  living,  non-violence,  and  equality  of 
all  God's  children.    With  Koinonia  Partners,  as  originally  conceived,  joining- 
becoming  a  Partner-did  not  require  giving  all  to  and  living  off  of  the 
common  purse. 

Whether  or  not  Koinonia  Partners  would  be  any  more  successful  than 
was  Koinonia  Farm  in  attracting  people  to  its  way  of  life  remained  to  be  seen, 
but  the  initial  response  to  the  new  program  from  people  across  the  country 
who  moved  there  to  become  Partners  and  from  local  African  Americans  who 
signed  up  for  jobs  and  houses  was  enthusiastic.  Clarence  Jordan  recognized 
that  Koinonia  Farm  would  never  attract  enough  support  and  members  to 
restructure  society  in  the  ways  he  envisioned,  and  so  with  the  burst  of  energy 
and  ideas  brought  by  Millard  Fuller  he  was  able  to  redefine  Koinonia's 
program  to  offer  something  tangible  and  attractive  to  the  very  people  who 


needed  it  the  most,  all  while  continuing  to  model  an  alternative  to  the  rest  of 
society.   If  the  response  of  local  African  Americans  is  any  indication,  then 
Koinonia  Partners  finally  offered  something  they  had  wanted  all  along:   the 
opportunity  for  economic  advancement  and  home  ownership.    Maybe,  just 
maybe,  if  the  partnership  concept  took  hold  with  them,  then  Koinonians 
would  succeed  next  in  drawing  them  into  their  way  of  life. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

"SLOWLY  BECOMING  REALITY": 

KOINONIA'S  BANNER  YEARS,  1970-1979 

The  Koinonia  Farm  of  the  1960s  had  been  practically  moribund,  but  the 
new  Koinonia  Partners  literally  teemed  with  people,  programs,  and  activities 
during  the  1970s.   Several  factors  help  explain  the  transformation.   First,  a 
specific  mission  emerged  in  the  planning  conferences  in  1968  that  gave 
Koinonia  a  purpose  for  continuing  at  all  and,  specifically,  for  remaining  in 
Sumter  County.   Second,  a  dynamic  new  leader  helped  develop  the  new 
mission  and  was  on  the  scene  to  help  implement  it  when  Clarence  Jordan 
died.    Finally,  a  national  sentiment  toward  communitarianism  and 
experimentation  provided  a  fertile  environment  for  the  new  Koinonia.    The 
transition  from  Farm  to  Partners  not  only  saved  the  dying  community  but 
also  led  it  to  the  peak  of  its  existence.   New  partnerships  ranging  from  house- 
building and  farming  to  pottery,  dashiki-making,  and  worm  farming  sprang 
up,  few  of  which  survived  and  flourished  but  all  of  which  reflected  an 
atmosphere  of  experimentation  and  creativity.   Curious  seekers  visited,  and 
many  stayed  at,  Koinonia,  coming  at  times  by  the  busload  and  crowding 
already  overflowing  facilities.  The  1970s  became  the  banner  decade  in 
Koinonia's  history,  a  period  marked  by  a  number  of  successes  and  in  which 
Koinonia  made  a  tangible  and  visible  difference  in  the  lives  of  Sumter 
Countians  but  also  the  period  in  which  the  relationships  between  the 
Partners  and  their  neighbors  began  shifting  in  significant  ways. 
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In  part,  Koinonia's  growth  during  the  1970s  stemmed  from 
groundwork  laid  in  the  1960s  by  Clarence  Jordan  and  then  followed  later  by 
other  Koinonians  on  the  speakers'  circuit.   The  popularity  of  the  Cotton  Patch 
translations  prompted  invitations  for  Jordan  to  speak  at  numerous  college 
campuses  and  religious  meetings  all  over  the  country.1  Just  as  had  been  the 
case  in  the  1940s  when  Jordan  spoke  widely,  audiences  contained  a  few 
prospective  Koinonians  who  heard  the  message  and  felt  it  resonate  within 
them.   Until  the  advent  of  Koinonia  Partners,  however,  interested  people  had 
little  reason  to  visit  and  no  incentive  to  join  the  dying  community.    Still, 
Jordan  planted  seeds  that  sprouted  once  Koinonia  itself  revived.   The 
communication  prong  of  Koinonia  Partners'  new  mission  continued 
spreading  the  message,  planting  seeds  in  now  tilled  and  fertile  ground.   Fuller 
and  Ladon  Sheets,  the  former  IBM  executive  who  had  participated  in  the 
planning  conference  for  Koinonia  Partners,  had  speaking  engagements  and 
led  discipleship  schools  around  the  country.2  Out  of  these  engagements  came 
many  of  the  people  who  populated  Koinonia  during  the  1970s. 

The  people  who  came  to  Koinonia  in  1969  seemed  as  typical  as  any 
who  followed  in  the  next  few  years.  A  group  of  six  students  spent  part  of  the 


'Among  the  places  Jordan  spoke  were  the  Iowa  Pastors  School  in  Indianola  in  March 
1967;  the  National  Consultation  on  the  Church  in  Community  Life  conference  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  September  1967;  the  Student  Conference  of  the  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  in  February  1968;  the  American  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Nashville  in  April  1968;  the  Luther  League  Convention  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  in 
October  1968;  the  Ministers  Conference  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  July 
1969;  and  other  engagements  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  See  "Speaking 
Engagements,"  CLJ  756:10:2  and  756:10:3.  See  also  CLJ  756:7:6  and  756:7:7. 

2  Among  the  places  discipleships  schools  were  held  were  Stony  Point,  New  York, 
January  1969;  Virginia,  February  1970;  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  February  1971;  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  September  1971;  Alliance  Redwoods  Camp,  California,  October  1971; 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  January  1973;  California,  February  1973;  Koinonia,  spring  1973;  plus 
Lubbock,  Texas;  South  Bend,  Indiana;  North  Carolina;  Canton,  Ohio;  and  Phoenix.  See 
"Discipleship  Schools  Past,"  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
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summer  at  Koinonia  building  a  park  and  playground  for  the  new 
neighborhood;  student  groups  from  Indiana,  Vermont,  and  North  Carolina 
helped  with  various  projects,  in  addition  to  individuals  from  Wittenberg 
University  and  Antioch  College  who  came  for  two  or  three  months;  a  semi- 
retired  couple  from  Ohio  volunteered  three  months  in  the  spring  and  then 
moved  to  Koinonia  in  the  fall;  a  twenty-two-year-old  Hutterite  woman 
moved  to  Koinonia  after  a  long-standing  conflict  with  her  colony  in 
Manitoba  and  enrolled  in  Sumter  County  High  School;  two  Mennonites 
began  two  years'  service  at  Koinonia  as  an  alternative  for  the  draft  to 
Vietnam;  Lorraine  DeGilio  attended  a  Discipleship  School  Jordan  led  in  New 
York  City  in  the  fall  of  1968  and  moved  to  Koinonia  the  following  March;  and 
Carol  Brink,  who  heard  Jordan  speak  at  a  conference  in  Atlanta,  left  her  job  as 
an  editor  and  moved  to  Koinonia  to  do  public  relations.   In  spite  of  the 
diversity  of  these  people,  they  were  by  and  large  young,  well  educated,  and 
white.   They  chiefly  came  from  outside  the  South,  and  the  majority  stayed  at 
Koinonia  only  briefly.  They  were  rather  typical  of  the  people  who  followed 
them  in  the  1970s.3 

While  most  of  the  people  who  came  to  Koinonia  during  its  first 
population  expansion  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  shared  a  number  of 
characteristics  also  (most  were  Southern,  Southern  Baptist,  young,  educated), 
Southerners  were  the  exception  in  the  1970s.   These  few  and  their  forebears, 
however,  shared  similar  profiles.   The  daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
Southern  Baptists,  Joanne  Abel  grew  up  in  a  Southern  Baptist  church  outside 
of  Atlanta.   After  graduating  from  Georgia  Southern  College  in  1970,  she 
lived  at  Koinonia  for  three  years.   Roger  Dempsey  grew  up  in  Greenville, 


'Newsletter,  Summer  1969,  Fall  1969.   Dallas  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence:   The  Story  of 
Clarence  Jordan  and  the  Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York:    Harper  and  Row,  1971),  228. 
Carol  Brink,  interview  by  author,  6  August  1991,  Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 
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South  Carolina,  and  attended  Mercer  University,  where  he  first  heard  about 
Koinonia.  He  stopped  at  Koinonia  in  the  fall  of  1971  on  his  way  to  visit 
graduate  schools  in  California  and  stayed  until  March  1982,  serving  in  a 
number  of  capacities  as  a  member  of  Koinonia.   Don  Mosley,  a  native  of 
Texas,  a  graduate  of  Baylor  University  and  of  Texas  University,  and  a  Peace 
Corps  alumnus,  moved  to  Koinonia  in  1970.   He  headed  the  house-building 
program,  directed  solar-energy  initiatives  at  Koinonia,  served  as  Coordinator 
of  Activities  for  two  years,  served  as  a  founding  member  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity  in  1976,  and  then  helped  established  a  sister  community  in  1979. 
Abel  was  rare  as  the  only  native  Georgian  at  Koinonia,  except  for  the  Jordans' 
youngest  son  Lenny;  Dempsey,  for  his  long  tenure,  unusual  among 
Koinonians  of  this  generation;  Mosley,  for  his  distinguished  leadership  and 
deep  influence.4  Southerners  may  have  been  few,  but  they  left  their  imprint 
on  Koinonia. 

To  some  degree,  people  flocked  to  Koinonia  in  the  1970s  for  the  same 
reasons  they  had  come  there  a  generation  earlier,  as  Koinonia  presented 
opportunities  for  young  activists  to  do  something  about  the  problems  in 
society  that  troubled  them.  In  most  cases,  they  sought  ways  to  heal  the  rift 
between  the  races  and  to  make  amends  to  African  Americans.   A  letter 
Clarence  Jordan  wrote  two  days  before  he  died  and  sent  to  the  newsletter 
mailing  list  summarized  this  sentiment.    Jordan  wrote: 

So  even  though  we  are  a  century  too  late,  we  invite  you  to 
join  with  us  in  heeding  the  wise  counsel  of  the  ancient  law- 
giver who  said,  "And  if  thy  brother  ...  be  sold  unto  thee,  and 
serve  thee  six  years,  then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  him 
go  free  from  thee.   And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty;  thou  shalt  furnish 


4Joanne  Abel,  interview  by  author,  25  April  1992,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus, 
Georgia.  Roger  Dempsey,  interview  by  author,  4  August  1991,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Don 
Mosley,  interview  by  author,  20  March  1990,  25  June  1991,  Comer,  Georgia. 
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him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of 
thy  wine-press:  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee  thou  shalt  give  unto  him"  (Deuteronomy  15:12-14).    To  open 
our  hands  liberally  to  the  children  of  those  who  served  sixty  times 
six  years  is  not  reparation,  it  is  decency  and  wisdom  and  love.5 

Other  motivations  brought  people  to  Koinonia,  particularly  peace  issues,  but 

the  commitment  to  improving  race  relations  remained  paramount  for 

Koinonia  Partners,  just  as  it  had  been  for  Koinonia  Farm. 

The  story  of  Joanne  Abel  highlights  the  motivations  of  her  generation 
of  Koinonians  and  parallels  that  of  Howard  Johnson  or  Willie  Pugh  (Ballard) 
who  joined  Koinonia  in  the  late  1940s.   Her  rather  sheltered  background 
expanded  greatly  through  her  experiences  in  college,  even  in  a  place  as  small 
as  Statesboro,  Georgia.   Active  in  the  Baptist  Student  Union,  as  Johnson  and 
Pugh  had  been,  she  served  on  a  weekend  deputation  team  to  a  large  Baptist 
church  in  Savannah  the  weekend  after  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.   She  stayed  with  an  Asian  family  and  remembers  African-Americans 
marching  near  the  church.   That  summer  she  served  as  a  Baptist  Student 
Union  missionary  in  Kansas  City.   Her  partner  was  from  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  (an  African-American  body),  and  she  lived  that  summer  with  an 
African-American  family.   Back  in  Statesboro,  she  was  also  a  member  of  an 
ecumenical  group  that  staged  a  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war  and  that 
made  field  trips,  including  one  to  Koinonia  a  month  after  Jordan  died. 

Abel's  participation  in  these  activities  reflected  her  commitment  to 
such  causes  and  her  own  sense  of  activism,  all  of  which  propelled  her  to 
deeper  involvement  upon  graduation.   Part  of  her  funding  for  college 
stipulated  that  she  spend  three  years  teaching  in  public  schools  in  the  state. 
She  procured  a  teaching  position  in  Sumter  County  and  moved  to  Koinonia 


5"A  Personal  Letter  from  Clarence  Jordan  to  Friends  of  Koinonia,"  27  October  1969, 
Newsletter. 
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the  summer  before  her  job  began.   Not  particularly  interested  in  community, 
Abel  was  surprised  by  what  she  found  at  Koinonia:  acceptance,  especially 
when  she  was  so  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  her  family,  who  opposed  her 
living  with  African  Americans  and  giving  away  her  salary;  intellectual 
stimulation,  particularly  from  the  stream  of  academic  types  who  passed 
through  Koinonia;  and  opportunities  for  service,  not  only  in  teaching 
deficient  students  reading  skills  but  also  by  participating  in  the  ongoing 
programs  at  Koinonia.6 

Abel  found  also  a  climate  that  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  exploration 
and  experimentation,  not  solely  in  terms  of  what  kinds  of  economic 
partnerships  might  prove  viable.    Abel's  experience  at  Koinonia  certainly  was 
not  typical  of  everyone's  at  Koinonia  during  the  1970s,  but  others  echo  her 
interpretations  of  the  climate  there.   In  spite  of  the  progressive  position  of 
Koinonia  on  racial  equality  and  economic  restructuring,  the  community's 
morals  were  basically  conservative  regarding  sex,  marriage,  and  drug  and 
alcohol  use.   Nevertheless,  the  permissiveness  of  the  1960s  arrived  in 
southwest  Georgia  in  the  1970s,  and  Koinonia  was  not  immune  to  its  allure. 
A  former  Koinonian  contended  that  sexual  activity  and  drug  use  there  was 
kept  low-key,  lest  they  become  an  issue.   Some  Koinonians  experimented 
freely  with  sex,  while  still  technically  retaining  their  virginity  and  thereby 
remaining  within  the  parameters  of  Koinonia's  guidelines  and,  for  some, 
within  the  strictures  of  their  own  upbringing.  As  a  group,  Koinonians  held 
long  discussions  about  which  acts  did  and  did  not  constitute  sexual  activity, 
while  some  members  were  fornicating  in  the  lake  field.   Still  other  people 
found  at  Koinonia  an  environment  that  allowed  them  to  explore,  if  not  at 


6 Abel,  interview  by  author. 
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Koinonia  itself  then  certainly  soon  after  they  left  there,  their  homosexuality. 
Several  women,  in  particular,  including  one  of  the  female  leaders,  came  out 
as  lesbians  after  leaving  Koinonia.7  The  explorations,  therefore,  were  not 
limited  to  visitors  or  short-timers  but  included  some  of  the  leadership  also. 
At  least  two  male  leaders  behaved  inappropriately  with  female  Koinonians, 
according  to  allegations  made  subsequently.  One  of  them  admitted  his 
actions  two  decades  later  and  confessed  that  his  own  understanding  of  power 
and  of  relationships  had  changed  in  such  a  way  that  he  later  realized  his 
inappropriate  behavior.8 

Such  extra-marital  activity  was  not  new  to  Koinonia.   During  the  1950s, 
at  least  one  affair  occurred,  at  least  one  male  member  struggled  with  his 
sexuality  and  eventually  left  Koinonia  in  part  because  of  the  incompatibility 
between  the  issue  and  the  guidelines  of  the  community,  and  two  local 


7  Abel,  interview  by  author.  Laurie  Fuchs,  telephone  interview  by  author,  23  July  1992. 
Melanie  Morrison,  interview  by  author,  25  April  1992,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
Eleanor  Smith,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  1981.    Michael  Malloy,  "It's  a  Special  Kind  of 
Middle-Class  Commune,  Where  'Partners'  Turn  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,"  National  Observer  (11 
March  1972),  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 

Regarding  Koinonia's  policy  on  sexual  activity  and  drug  use,  Minutes,  Board  of 
Directors,  28-30  August  1970,  state  that  "the  board  would  not  like  to  see  freedom  for 
extramarital  relations  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  style  [sic]  here.  The  same  rule  would  hold  true  for 
anyone  on  illegal  drugs."  In  1974,  the  Board  of  Directors  affirmed  the  policy  calling  for  sexual 
activity  only  within  marriage.  See  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  28-30  August  1970,  31  May-2 
June  1974.  (AH  Minutes,  Reports,  and  correspondence  of  the  Board  of  Directors  meetings  are  at 
Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia,  unless  otherwise  indicated.)  Malloy  noted  that 
Koinonia  had  "cheerful  toleration  of  hippie  clothing,  long  hair,  and  beards  . . .  but  no  room  for 
dope,  pot,  or  extramarital  sex." 

For  a  conservative  perspective  on  the  social  climate  of  the  1960s,  see  Godfrey  Hodgson, 
America  in  Our  Time  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1976).  A  liberal  perspective  would  be 
Todd  Gitlin,  The  Sixties:  Years  of  Hope,  Days  of  Rage  (Toronto  and  New  York:   Bantam  Books, 
1987).  For  a  brief  overview  of  the  counterculture  of  the  1960s,  see  David  Chalmers,  And  the 
Crooked  Places  Made  Straight:    The  Struggle  for  Social  Change  in  the  1960s  2nd  ed.  (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1996),  chapter  6.  For  a  colorful  discussion  of  hippies  and 
their  attitudes  about  sex,  drugs,  and  rock  and  roll,  see  Timothy  Miller,  The  Hippies  and 
American  Values  (Knoxville:   University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1991). 

8Fuchs,  telephone  interview  by  author.  Peggy  and  Bill  Londeree,  telephone  interview 
by  author,  7  July  1992.  Lenny  Jordan,  interview  by  author,  27  July  1991,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Al  Zook,  telephone  interview  by  author,  18  July  1992. 
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African-Americans  associated  with  the  community  married  women  they  had 
impregnated   During  the  1960s,  Koinonia  parents  expressed  concern  over  the 
sexual  mores  of  some  of  the  civil  rights  workers  who  visited  or  stayed  at 
Koinonia,  and  particularly  over  their  potential  influence  on  the  children 
there.9 

The  more  permissive  climate  of  the  1970s  seemed  to  differ  from  the 
previous  two  decades,  however,  although  only  anecdotal  evidence  supports 
this  contention.   Certainly,  people  coming  to  Koinonia  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  imported  the  permissiveness  and  experimentation  characteristic  of 
the  1960s.    Moreover,  countercultural  sentiments  and,  specifically, 
countercultural  communes  were  commonplace  in  the  1970s.    One  informed 
estimate  placed  the  number  of  countercultural  communes  in  the  United 
States  in  1971  at  twelve  hundred.  In  addition,  more  subtle  causes  help 
explain  the  difference.    In  part,  Koinonia  was  still  in  such  transition  that 
experimentation  in  many  areas  was  the  order  of  the  day.   In  part,  the  vibrancy 
that  came  with  such  an  influx  of  people  and  ideas  brought  with  it  a  proclivity 
to  test  the  limits,  to  see  what  worked  and  what  did  not,  a  tendency  that  for 
some  Koinonians  spilled  over  into  the  moral  arena.   In  part,  the  very  practice 
of  living  in  such  close  proximity  to  one  another  and  under  such  close 
scrutiny  by  one  another  created  a  form  of  intimacy  that  practically  guaranteed 
sexual  contact  among  members  of  the  community.10 


9Minutes,  26  January  1950,  7  October  1956, 13  November  1956, 11  August  1957, 16  March 
1958.  Jan  Jordan  Zehr,  telephone  interview  by  author,  20  June  1992.  Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer, 
Interracialism  and  Christian  Community  in  the  Postwar  South:    The  Story  of  Koinonia  Farm 
(Charlottesville,  Va.:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  118-119,  157.   "Hidden  Springs 
Conference,"  reel-to-reel  tape  54,  CLJ  2340:16. 

10David  Benjamin  Zablocki,  The  joyful  Community:   An  Account  of  the  Bruderhof,  a 
Communal  Movement  Now  in  its  Third  Generation  (Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1971),  600. 
Carl  J.  Guarneri  describes  Victorian-era  Fourierists  and  their  lives  in  phalanxes,  or  communes, 
as  follows:  "The  dynamics  of  communal  life  and  the  demographics  of  membership  weakened 
the  walls  protecting  the  isolated  home:  the  phalanxes'  jumbling  of  families  in  close  quarters 
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Finally,  the  change  in  leadership  at  Koinonia  contributed  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  experimentation  and  limit-testing  flourished.    Even 
had  Clarence  Jordan  lived,  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  corral  the  activities 
of  the  1970s,  but  his  longevity  may  have  provided  a  stability  that  would  have 
held  them  at  bay.   Florence  Jordan  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  role  of  Koinonia 
matriarch  she  grew  into  later,  so  she  did  not  yet  represent  the  stability  that 
may  have  outweighed  all  that  accompanied  the  transition  from  Koinonia 
Farm  to  Koinonia  Partners.   Millard  Fuller,  the  firebrand  who  conceptualized 
the  new  Koinonia  with  Jordan,  was  too  new  and  aggressive  himself  to  offer 
stability.   The  change  in  leadership,  the  revitalization  of  Koinonia,  the 
remnants  of  1960s  culture,  and  an  atmosphere  of  change  locally  combined  to 
give  Koinonia  the  vibrancy  that  characterized  it  during  the  early  1970s. 

To  be  certain,  Koinonia  in  the  early  1970s  was  no  free-love  commune 
and  was  hardly  a  haven  for  hippies  and  frequent  drug  users.  For  that  matter, 
Koinonia's  period  of  permissiveness  was  relatively  short-lived.    Within  a  few 
years  a  more  streamlined  program  replaced  the  experimentation  of  the  early 
1970s.   In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  accepted  three  retired  missionary 
couples  as  Partners  in  the  mid-1970s,  thereby  raising  the  average  age  and  the 
maturity  that  comes  from  life  experience  at  Koinonia  substantially.11   Finally, 
local  and  national  elections  focused  attention  on  Koinonia,  essentially 

and  their  enlistment  of  many  unmarried  adults  began  some  movement  away  from  Victorian 
ideals.  Contacts  between  the  sexes  were  more  frequent  and  informal,  family  feeling  was 
modestly  redirected  to  the  group,  and  inroads  were  made  upon  the  privatism  of  the  nuclear 
family.  But  even  limited  changes  met  with  resistance  from  the  upholders  of  traditional  mores- 
-the  majority  in  most  phalanxes."   See  his  The  Utopian  Alternative:    Fourierism  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:   Cornell  University  Press,  1991),  197.   The 
Koinonia  of  the  1970s  was  a  far  cry  from  Victorian  America,  but  the  "jumbling  of  families  in 
close  quarters,"  the  "enlistment  of  many  unmarried  adults,"  and  the  "family  feeling.  .  . 
modestly  redirected  to  the  group"  all  characterize  the  climate  there. 

11  "Retirement  Residency  at  Koinonia,"  report  to  Board  of  Directors,  May  1976;  Minutes, 
Board  of  Directors,  20-21  September  1974,  9-10  January  1976,  12-13  September  1977.  Newsletter, 
Fall  1975,  August  1977. 
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requiring  its  members  to  become  reputable,  at  least  as  reputable  as  an 
interracial,  economically  unconventional  group  of  outsiders  could  be  in 
southwest  Georgia.   To  omit  this  part  of  Koinonia's  history,  even  if  it  was 
brief,  obscures  the  richness,  the  diversity,  even  the  full  extent  of  the  vibrancy 
of  life  there  during  this  important  decade. 

Just  how  many  people  came  to  Koinonia  during  the  early  1970s  is 
impossible  to  say  precisely.   If  tracking  membership  and  population  at 
Koinonia  had  been  difficult  previously,  it  was  all  the  more  so  at  this  time 
because  of  the  number  and  transiency  of  those  passing  through.   Literally, 
people  might  show  up  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  such  as  when  Fuller  would 
return  late  at  night  from  a  speaking  engagement  with  potential  members  in 
tow.   Koinonians  recall  the  spring  of  1970,  when  dozens  of  college  students 
from  around  the  country  descended  on  Koinonia  during  their  spring  break. 
Koinonia  issued  an  open  invitation  to  all-comers  for  Easter  weekend  in  1973, 
not  for  a  period  of  instruction  but  for  "a  celebration  of  life  and  the  grace  of 
Gods  kingdom."    By  one  estimate  more  than  ten  thousand  people  visited 
Koinonia  between  1972  and  1974.12  At  any  given  time  in  the  early  1970s,  the 
population  at  Koinonia  might  include  two-to-three  dozen  actual  members, 
their  children,  at  least  a  dozen  long-term  volunteers,  and  any  number  of 
visitors,  in  addition  to  the  Sumter  Countians  who  worked  at  Koinonia  and 
those  who  had  moved  into  one  of  the  houses  built  on  Koinonia  property. 

In  addition,  unclear  membership  requirements  of  the  new  venture 
complicated  determining  who  was  and  was  not  a  member.   Joanne  Abel 
remembers  Fuller  asking  her  to  come  to  Koinonia  as  a  full  Partner,  and  on 


12Brink,  interview  by  author.   [Carol  Brink]  to  Laura-Jean  Mashrick,  7  April  1970; 
Carol  Brink  to  Gordon  Keith,  14  April  1970;  Ted  Swisher  to  All  the  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  [February  1972].  "Koinonia  . . .  Not  a  Utopia,"  Atlanta  Constitution,  3  May  1974, 
Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
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other  occasions  the  Board  of  Directors  issued  invitations  to  people  to  move  to 
Koinonia  as  Partners.   In  other  cases,  Fuller  addressed  some  persons  as 
"Partners"  even  before  they  arrived  at  Koinonia.   In  the  early  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  Koinonians  unnecessarily  complicated  the  issue  of  membership 
by  calling  mail-order  customers  "nut  partners"  or  by  referring  to  the 
relationship  between  Koinonia  and  a  large  donor  as  a  partnership,  thereby 
drawing  all  supporters  under  the  umbrella  of  partnership  but,  initially  at 
least,  leaving  the  distinction  between  kinds  of  partners  unclear.    Koinonians 
referred  to  members  as  "the  fellowship"  or  as  Resident  Partners  and 
eventually  dropped  the  term  "partners"  in  reference  to  everyone  else.   In 
most  cases,  a  person  had  to  live  at  Koinonia  for  at  least  six  months  and  then 
became  a  member  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  after  being 
recommended  by  the  Director  of  Activities.13  One  significant  difference  in 
membership  in  Koinonia  Partners  as  opposed  to  membership  in  Koinonia 
Farm  was  that  Partners  did  not  have  to  rid  themselves  of  any  assets  or  else 
relinquish  them  to  Koinonia;  instead,  Partners  could  loan  their  assets  to  the 
Fund  for  Humanity  and  withdraw  them  when  they  left  Koinonia.14 

Also  complicating  the  issues  of  population  and  membership  was  the 
increasing  number  of  local  African  Americans  associated  with  Koinonia. 
Each  new  partnership  brought  with  it  employment  for  local  people,  and  each 
new  house  provided  an  opportunity  for  local  people  in  substandard  housing 
to  move  to  Koinonia.   The  Sumter  Countians  who  responded  to  these 


13Abel,  interview  by  author.  Newsletter,  Summer  1969,  February  1970.  Chris  Bugbee  to 
Board  of  Directors,  11  August  1972;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  22  August  1969, 28-30 
August  1970,  8-10  January  1971;  Corrie  Anna  Doherry  to  Ted  Swisher,  Carol  Brink,  Murray 
Branch,  William  C.  Clark,  Vincent  Harding,  Board  of  Directors  of  Koinonia  Partners  and  H. 
Ladon  Sheets,  Coordinator  of  Activities,  [c.  13  October  1973];  Al  [Zook]  to  Brothers  and  Sisters 
[Board  of  Directors],  8  June  1972. 

14Lynn  Donham,  "A  Drop  in  the  Bucket,"  unidentified  clipping,  CLJ  2341:4:9.  Florence 
Jordan's  responses  to  "Fellowship  Team  to  All  Resident  Partners,"  27  June  1979,  CLJ  2341:5A:7. 
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opportunities  were  African  Americans,  and  three  or  four  actually  became 
Partners,  at  least  for  a  short  time.15   Koinonians  clearly  wanted  to  include  the 
employees  and  neighborhood  residents  in  their  membership,  as  doing  so 
demonstrated  that  Koinonia  was  interracial  and  that  Koinonia  was  finally 
making  serious  inroads  into  the  local  population.   Further,  they  hoped  that 
redefining  the  parameters  of  membership  would  make  the  possibility  of 
joining  Koinonia  more  inviting  for  local  African  Americans.    Nevertheless, 
joining  Koinonia  required  at  the  minimum  loaning  all  assets  and  adopting  a 
standard  of  living  in  keeping  with  the  community's  commitments. 

Koinonians  had  little  trouble  attracting  African  Americans  to  the  jobs 
there.   Farming  and  gardening  created  jobs  for  just  two  or  three  local  people, 
as  Koinonians  occupied  most  of  the  slots  in  these  partnerships.   The  most 
jobs  were  available  in  the  candy  and  fruitcake  kitchen,  the  pecan  processing 
plant,  and  the  mail-order  shipping  facility,  as  had  been  the  case  since  these 
enterprises  began  in  1957.   Koinonia  could  employ  forty-five  to  eighty  people, 
depending  on  the  volume  of  orders,  at  peak  production,  although  most  of 
these  positions  were  seasonal.  The  child  care  center  and  the  house-building 
crews  employed  a  handful  of  locals  also.   Some  partnerships  offered  part-time 
employment,  such  as  the  pig  partnership,  which  could  be  run  by  high-school 
students  in  their  off  hours.16 

Other  partnerships  included  the  handcrafts  and  sewing  industries. 
Linda  Fuller,  Carol  Brink,  and  Laurie  Fuchs,  all  white  Koinonians,  formed 


15The  Board  of  Directors  accepted  Thomas  and  Linda  Woods  as  Partners  in  August  1970 
and  David  Laster  as  a  Partner  in  May  1971.  All  three  were  African-American.  The  Board 
removed  Linda  Woods  as  a  Partner  in  January  1971  and  changed  the  status  of  Thomas  Wood,  at 
his  request,  from  Partner  to  salaried  employee  in  September  1971.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors, 
28-30  August  1970, 8-10  January  1971, 30  April  -  2  May  1971, 2-5  September  1971. 

16Newsletter,  27  October  27  1969,  Spring  1970,  Summer  1970,  October  1970,  Fall  #2 
1973,  October  1977. 
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the  handcrafts  industry  with  Linda  Woods,  a  young,  local  African  American 
married  to  Thomas  Woods,  a  high-school  student  who  had  participated  in 
Koinonia's  cattle  and  truck-farming  partnerships  and  who  was  elected 
president  of  his  school's  Future  Farmers  of  America  club  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
The  handcrafts  industry  expanded  the  product  line  to  more  than  two  dozen 
items,  including  patchwork  quilts  women  made  in  their  homes  and  sold 
through  Koinonia,  and  remained  open  until  1984. 17   More  ambitious  but  less 
successful  was  the  sewing  industry.   After  hearing  Millard  Fuller  speak  at  a 
Faith  at  Work  conference  in  1971,  Peggy  and  Bill  Londeree  moved  their 
family  to  Koinonia  in  March  1971,  so  that  Bill,  who  had  worked  in  the 
marketing  department  of  Lady  Arrow,  could  develop  the  sewing  industry. 
With  the  help  of  Willie  Mae  Champion,  who  had  worked  at  Koinonia  in  the 
candy  kitchen  since  it  opened,  and  the  consultation  of  a  plant  operator  in 
north  Georgia,  the  sewing  industry  was  soon  selling  its  wares  not  only  in  the 
mail-order  catalog,  alongside  handcrafts,  but  also  directly  to  retailers.18 

Both  the  handcrafts  and  the  sewing  industries  offered  steady 
employment,  expanded  product  lines  created  additional  jobs,  local  women 
learned  a  marketable  trade,  and  local  African  Americans  worked  side-by-side 
with  white  Koinonians.   Most  of  the  people  employed  at  Koinonia,  in  sewing 
and  handcrafts  and  in  other  areas  as  well,  had  grown  up  in  the  area.   Mamie 
Lee  Baker,  for  example,  remembered  attending  Vacation  Bible  School  and 
going  on  hay  rides  at  Koinonia  as  a  child.   Her  mother  plucked  chickens  at 
Koinonia  in  the  early  1950s,  her  father-in-law  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  in 


17Newsletter,  Summer  1970,  September  1970,  October  1970,  Spring  1973,  October  1978. 

18NewsIetter,  June  1971, 1  November  1971.  Peggy  and  Bill  Londeree,  telephone 
interview  by  author.  Bill  Londeree,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  1  January  1981.  Willie  Mae 
Champion,  interview  by  author,  10  July  1991,  Smithville,  Georgia.   Bill  Londeree,  "Reflections 
of  Koinonia  71-74,"  in  Koinonia  Remembered:    The  First  Fifty  Years,  ed.  Kay  Weiner 
(Americus,  Ga.:  A  Koinonia  Publication,  1992),  121-123. 
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Koinonia  Village,  and  two  of  her  children  attended  Koinonia's  child  care 
center.  Born  one  year  before  Koinonia  was  established  in  1942,  Baker  had 
known  about  Koinonia  all  her  life.  She  began  in  the  handcrafts  industry 
when  it  began  in  1970,  learning  to  make  dashikis  and  doing  piecework  at 
home.  Within  two  years,  she  was  teaching  other  local  women  how  to  sew  so 
they  could  work  at  Koinonia  also.  Baker  and  other  employees  clearly  saw 
their  current  association  with  Koinonia  as  a  means  by  which  to  obtain 
financial  stability  in  their  lives.19 

Led  by  Londeree  and  Champion,  the  employees  in  sewing  sought  to 
achieve  Koinonia's  goal  of  making  it  "fully  self-supporting  and  directed  by  its 
workers,"  an  "autonomous  operation."    They  elected  a  management  team  of 
three  workers,  two  women  and  one  man,  to  represent  them  in  decision- 
making and  to  share  the  responsibility  with  Londeree  and  Champion  for  the 
operation.  By  late  fall  1972  Londeree  predicted  the  industry  would  have  to 
decline  orders  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.   The  industry  never 
gained  a  secure  footing,  however.  Early  profits  did  not  cover  the  $120,000  debt 
to  the  Fund  for  Humanity,  and  attrition  on  the  management  team  created 
instability.   By  1976  the  sewing  industry's  meagre  profits  were  in  decline,  one 
company  held  $25,000  worth  of  inventory,  and  negotiations  for  settlement, 
including  those  initiated  by  Koinonia's  lawyer,  did  not  bring  results.   In  spite 
of  the  "tremendous  effort"  by  Champion  and  others,  keeping  the  sewing 
industry  open  was  no  longer  feasible.20 

Years  later,  Bill  Londeree  noted  that  the  sewing  industry  was  "a 
microcosm  of  much  that  was  happening  at  Koinonia  during  the  early 


19Newsletter,  Spring  1973. 


20Newsletter,  Winter  1971,  June  1971,  July  1971,  November  1972,  Spring  1973,  October 
1978.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  5-6  September  1975;  Don  Mosley  to  Board  of  Directors,  12 
March  1976;  Don  Mosley  to  Board  of  Directors,  20  May  1976. 
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seventies."21    It  illustrates  Koinonia's  good  intentions  of  developing  jobs  for 
local  people  and  teaching  skills  that  would  enable  them  to  support 
themselves.   The  sewing  industry  and  other  businesses  created  opportunities 
for  Koinonians  and  local  people  to  mix  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  might  be 
drawn  into  the  former's  way  of  life.    Koinonians  sought  to  incorporate 
employees  into  decision-making  so  that  they  had  a  deeper  investment  in  the 
success  of  the  endeavor  and  to  give  local  people  options  other  than 
agriculture  through  which  to  break  their  economic  dependence  on  white 
people.   If  the  various  industries  could  succeed,  then  employees  could  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  their  own  homes  and  could  participate  in  the 
businesses  in  ways  that  made  them  cooperative  ventures. 

The  sewing  industry  illustrates  also  the  limits  of  Koinonia's 
capabilities.   In  spite  of  the  leadership  of  a  former  marketing  executive  and  of 
the  consultation  of  an  experienced  plant  operator,  the  people  involved  in 
Koinonia's  sewing  industry  lacked  the  business  acumen  to  succeed  in  such  a 
competitive  industry.   They  could  not  even  qualify  for  credit  in  the  piece 
goods  market  in  New  York  because,  in  part,  of  "the  unorthodoxy  of  Koinonia 
Partners,  Inc.  with  regard  to  traditional  business  procedures."   Producing 
handcrafts  and  selling  them  through  the  newsletter  to  supportive  and 
interested  customers  was  one  thing;  producing  pants  on  a  large  scale  and 
competing  with  established  factories  and  brand  names  was  quite  another.22 

Koinonia  had  succeeded  in  its  first  commercial  business  foray  fifteen 
years  before  because  of  a  built-in  customer  base  through  the  newsletter  and 
because  of  the  sympathy  evoked  from  Koinonia's  persecution  at  the  time. 


21Londeree,  "Reflections  on  Koinonia,"  122. 

22Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  2-5  September  1971.  Londeree,  "Reflections  on 
Koinonia,"  122.   Peggy  and  Bill  Londeree,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
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Moreover,  Koinonia  bought  an  established  pecan  processing  plant  and  had 
the  benefits  of  direct  training  by  the  former  owners  and  continued 
employment  by  some  of  the  former  employees.   Even  so,  the  pecan  business 
presented  problems  that  threatened  Koinonia's  success  in  it,  such  as  the 
season  that  nuts  quickly  turned  rancid  after  shipping  because  Koinonia  had 
not  processed  them  properly  or  the  time  Koinonia  got  caught  in  a  swindle 
that  ended  up  costing  thousands  of  dollars.23  With  the  sewing  industry, 
Koinonia  could  not  produce  products  on  a  large  scale  and  then  depend  on  its 
established  customer  base  through  the  newsletter;  nor  could  it  depend  on  the 
enthusiasm  and  good  will  generated  by  the  rebirth  into  Koinonia  Partners  to 
help  carry  the  industry  to  success.   Furthermore,  the  sewing  industry  lacked 
the  stability  and  the  financial  backing  to  absorb  large  losses,  such  as  those  that 
began  accumulating  in  the  mid-1970s.   To  some  degree,  Koinonia  was  out  of 
its  league  from  the  beginning  with  the  sewing  industry.   Even  so,  Londeree 
and  Champion  regarded  the  experience  positively,  confident  they  had  done 
their  best  with  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  good  thing  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  work  together  on  the  project.24 

On  top  of  sewing,  handcrafts,  and  farming,  the  main  energy  and  major 
focus  at  Koinonia  during  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  was  house-building,  a 
program  so  successful  that  it  literally  changed  the  face  not  only  of  Koinonia 
but  also  of  Sumter  County  and  eventually  the  world.  By  March  1972  twenty 
houses  had  been  completed  in  what  came  to  be  called  Koinonia  Village,  and 
by  November  1974  fifteen  families  were  living  in  Forest  Park  Village.   By 


23Newsletter,  1  April  1962.  "Statement  on  Safeway  Scandal,"  CLJ  2341:5:2.  Clarence 
Jordan  to  Smith  Transport,  Ltd.,  20  January  1959;  J.  Schneider  to  Americus  Pecan  Company,  2 
February  1959,  CLJ  756:5:4. 

24peggy  anc|  Bill  Londeree,  telephone  interview  by  author.  Willie  Mae  Champion, 
interview  by  author. 
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October  1978,  the  tenth-year  anniversary  of  the  program,  Koinonia  building 
crews  were  completing  their  seventh-fifth  house,  including  some  in  a  new 
development  in  Americus  within  blocks  of  the  county  courthouse.    The 
program  evolved  and  matured  over  the  years.   At  first,  Koinonia  hired  an 
African-American  construction  company,  and  later  an  additional  one,  to 
build  the  concrete-block  houses.   Eventually,  a  team  of  Partners  and 
volunteers  formed  the  crew.  The  first  houses  were  essentially  identical,  but 
the  construction  teams  soon  gained  expertise  and  offered  more  options.    Even 
the  low-cost  houses  at  Koinonia  cost  three  times  more  in  1978  than  they  had  a 
decade  earlier,  but  contributions  flowed  in  at  such  a  rate  that,  when  combined 
with  income  from  monthly  house  payments,  allowed  Koinonia  to  continue 
building  houses  for  two  decades,  in  spite  of  their  rising  costs.   House-building 
remained,  in  the  words  of  one  newsletter,  "a  consuming  interest"  throughout 
the  decade.25 

Assured  that  administrative  costs  accounted  for  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  expenditures  from  the  Fund  for  Humanity,  newsletter  readers  and 
potential  donors  were  further  persuaded  to  contribute  by  features  on 
particular  families  who  moved  into  one  of  the  new  homes  and  by  pictures  of 
their  old  homes  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived.    Bessie  and  Ditter 
Thomas  and  their  two  children,  for  example,  had  lived  in  "a  shack  without 
toilet  or  cooking  facilities  where  the  roof  leaked  so  badly  there  wasn't  a  dry 
place  to  put  the  bed."  Mr.  Thomas  earned  twenty-five  dollars  per  week 
working  for  another  farmer.   After  the  family  moved  to  temporary  housing  at 
Koinonia,  Bessie  Thomas  began  working  in  the  pecan-sorting  room,  Ditter 
Thomas  got  a  better  paying  job  in  town,  and  together  they  earned  enough 


25Newsletter,  Summer  1969,  Winter  1971,  March  1972,  Summer  1972,  Summer  1973 
September  1974,  November  1974,  October  1978. 
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money  to  make  monthly  payments  on  a  house  at  Koinonia.    Moving  in  with 
the  Thomases  into  the  eighth  or  ninth  house  Koinonia  built  was  their 
relative  Annie  Lou  White,  "an  eighty-year-old  woman  who  [was]  nearly 
blind"  and  who  was  "discovered  several  weeks  ago  living  alone  in  a  shack 
insulated  with  egg  crates  . . .  [with]  gaping  holes,  no  heat  or  stove, . .  .a  bed  and 
radio  as  her  only  possessions."26  Stories  such  as  these,  with  their 
corroborating  pictures,  reflected  the  dire  conditions  in  Sumter  County  and 
helped  maintain  the  inflow  of  contributions. 

Stories  such  as  these  reflected  also  another  more  subtle  but  revealing 
picture  of  Koinonia.   Koinonians  truly  believed  they  were  helping  the  people 
of  Sumter  County,  particularly  African  Americans,  by  creating  jobs  and  by 
making  home  ownership  more  accessible.   Koinonians  sought,  just  as  their 
forebears  had  in  1942,  to  break  the  cycle  of  credit-dependency  that  kept  so 
many  African  Americans  ensnared.   They  proposed,  too,  to  create  a 
community,  not  one  dependent  on  the  common  purse  as  had  been  the  case 
during  most  of  the  history  of  Koinonia  Farm,  but  a  community  nonetheless. 
The  contact  that  came  through  living  close  together,  working  together,  and 
sharing  a  commitment  to  partnership  would  facilitate  community  and  would 
give  Koinonians  opportunities  to  draw  local  people  into  their  way  of  life. 
What  happened  instead,  however,  was  that  Koinonia  Partners  created  an 
environment  in  which  local  African  Americans  were  beholden  to  them  as 
white  bosses  and  landlords.   In  the  commitment  to  do  good  works  and  make 
a  difference,  Partners  did  not  always  recognize  their  own  paternalism.   They 
did  not  yet  realize  that  providing  services  for  their  neighbors  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  relationships  with  them.27 


26Newsletter,  October  1970. 
27Newsletter,  Christmas  1993. 
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Some  Koinonians  expressed  concern  over  how  the  new  Koinonia 
related  to  its  neighbors.  The  way  the  newsletter  portrayed  "before"  and 
"after"  pictures  of  neighbors'  homes  raised  concerns  for  at  least  two 
Koinonians,  if  not  at  the  time  then  in  retrospect.   Whatever  the  conditions  of 
the  previous  houses,  calling  someone  else's  home  a  shack  was  degrading  and 
demeaning,  these  two  argued.    Moreover,  the  newsletter  writer's 
characterization  of  the  house  built  for  the  Thomas  family  as  being  "one  step 
above  heaven"  stepped  beyond  justifiable  pride  in  a  successful  program  into 
sheer  boosterism,  if  not  arrogance.28  Further,  the  intention  to  create  a 
community  for  the  neighbors  carried  with  it  the  implication  that  none  had 
existed  prior  to  the  one  created  in  the  new  neighborhoods.   Even  further,  the 
continued  growth  of  the  house-building  program  at  Koinonia  and  then  off- 
site  in  Americus  and  Plains,  practically  ensured  that  the  personal  contact 
between  Koinonians  and  neighbors  would  decline.   Prior  to  1968  and  even 
afterwards  when  the  first  houses  were  being  built,  Koinonians  could  help 
their  neighbors  and  maintain  a  personal  relationship  with  them.    The 
relationship  may  have  been  inequitable,  but  at  least  it  was  personal.  Once 
dozens  of  families  moved  into  the  neighborhoods,  however,  many 
relationships  became  strictly  business.   Koinonians  simply  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  volume.    Even  Lenny  Jordan,  the  youngest  son  of  the  founding 
family,  recognized  that  the  relationship  between  Koinonia  and  its  neighbors 
shifted  significantly  once  Koinonia  began  building  houses  on  a  large  scale.29 

Rather  than  being  an  equalizing  force,  Koinonians  instead  became  the 
power  brokers.  Certainly,  African  Americans  wanted  to  work  there,  as  wages 


28Newsletter,  October  1970.  Brink,  interview  by  author.  Morrison,  interview  by 
author. 

29Lenny  Jordan,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  5  January  1981. 
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were  higher  than  average  and  working  conditions  were  good;  certainly, 
African  Americans  wanted  to  buy  a  home  there,  freeing  themselves  from 
inadequate  housing,  bad  landlords,  and  the  downward  spiral  of  credit 
dependency.   Koinonia  had  no  trouble  attracting  employees  or  potential 
homeowners;  indeed,  Koinonia  could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand.    At  the 
same  time,  African  Americans  did  not  necessarily  want  to  embrace  the  way  of 
life  espoused  at  Koinonia.    Instead  of  joining  the  communal  lunch,  some 
employees  preferred  eating  with  each  other.    Instead  of  embracing  Koinonia's 
commitment  to  pacifism,  some  neighbors  saw  military  service  as  the  best  way 
to  get  a  college  education  or  to  create  a  new  life  for  themselves.   Koinonians 
largely  failed  in  their  attempts  to  raise  their  neighbors'  philosophical—in 
addition  to  material-well-being.   In  other  words,  Koinonians  failed  to  impose 
their  own  standards  upon  the  neighbors. 

Different  standards  of  living,  for  example,  separated  Koinonians  from 
their  neighbors  and  employees.   Many  of  the  people  attracted  to  Koinonia 
Partners  as  members  came  because  of  the  simple  lifestyle  practiced  there. 
Outsiders  observed  that  the  lifestyle  was  not  austere;  members  had  long  been 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  own  interests  and  to  spend  their  money  on  books, 
records,  and  the  like.   Clarence  Jordan  indulged  himself  with  books  and 
asserted  "[t]here  is  no  virtue  in  poverty."30   Still,  the  community  operated  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  advocated  moderation  in  personal  pursuits.  The 
members  of  the  community  were  often  persons  who  had  succeeded 
professionally  and  financially  before  replacing  their  privileged  lifestyles  with 
the  simpler  one  at  Koinonia.   In  redefining  success  for  themselves,  most  of 
the  members  rejected  material  possessions  and  professional  ladder-climbing 


30Howard  Lull,  "Koinonia  Updated,"  Christian  Century  93:32  (13  October  1976):  871. 
Walden  Howard,  "The  Legacy  of  Clarence  Jordan,"  Faith  at  Work  (April  1970):  17,  Koinonia 
Scrapbook. 
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and  substituted  in  their  place  the  more  meaningful,  to  them  at  least,  benefits 
found  in  living  in  community. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  were  the  people  to  whom 
Koinonians  sought  to  minister.    Many  had  never  lived  in  houses  with 
electricity,  much  less  owned  their  own  homes.   Many  refrained  from 
speaking  against  the  oppressive  system  out  of  fear  of  their  bosses  and 
landlords.  Most  had  never  had  an  expendable  income.  With  the  security  of  a 
home  and  a  job  at  Koinonia,  however,  these  people  experienced  a  new  level 
of  personal  freedom.   Liberated  from  exploitation  and  less  afraid  to  exercise 
civil  rights,  many  relished  the  relative  economic  freedom  they  attained. 
While  the  formerly  affluent  Koinonians  celebrated  the  local  residents'  newly 
found  freedom,  they  became  increasingly  concerned  about  the  tendency 
toward  materialism.   One  Koinonian  observed  that  the  white  members  and 
the  black  residents  were  '"on  two  different  wavelengths.'"    He  continued, 
'"But  how  can  we  tell  the  blacks  in  the  villages  that  they  can't  have  the  cars 
and  color  televisions  and  all  the  rest?   I  mean-to  them-they'd  think  we  were 
trying  to  screw  them  just  like  they've  always  been  screwed.'"31 

The  situation  posed  serious  difficulties  for  Koinonians.    They  knew 
they  could  not  force  their  lifestyle  on  the  residents  of  the  villages,  nor  could 
they  make  choices  for  them.    But,  from  the  Koinonians'  perspective,  the 
residents  were  embracing  the  very  values  they  had  rejected.   In  their  move 
away  from  materialism  and  in  their  efforts  to  enervate  society's  oppressive 
system,  Koinonians  had  unwittingly  expedited  the  local  residents'  entry  into 
a  consumer  society.   One  Partner  observed  that  Koinonia  offered  neighbors 
no-interest  loans  so  they  could  have  houses,  only  to  have  them  turn  around 


31Michael  Nelson,  "Koinonia,"  Washington  Post  Magazine  (4  December  1977):  73. 
Newsletter,  Winter  1976. 
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and  finance  stereo  systems,  thereby  making  a  decision  that  no  Koinonian 
would  make  her-  or  himself.32 

The  more  discerning  Koinonians,  however,  realized  that  only  with  the 
passing  of  time  would  attitudes  change.   Ladon  Sheets  recognized  that  many 
'"blacks  spend  most  of  their  lives  economically  disadvantaged  or  in 
poverty."  That  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  turn  away  material  goods  was  not 
surprising.    Florence  Jordan  observed,  "'It'll  take  a  couple  of  generations  for 
them  to  realize  that  just  because  you  have  cars  and  a  good  salary,  you  haven 't 
got  it  all.   But  it'll  happen  one  day."'33   This  statement  reflected  the  founding 
member's  presupposition  that  attitudinal  change  was  best  effected  by 
example.   Koinonia  Partners  might  aggressively  attack  society's  structure  and 
might  liberate  the  oppressed,  but  societal  mores  and  personal  values  still 
might  remain  unchanged.    If,  however,  Koinonians  exuded  personal 
fulfillment,  material  contentment,  and  spiritual  well-being  in  their  simple 
lifestyles,  then  perhaps  they  would  draw  the  residents  of  the  villages  into 
their  way  of  life. 

Recognizing  that  "[p]roximity  does  not  guarantee  brotherhood,"  the 
Board  of  Directors  affirmed  in  January  1972  Koinonia 's  intention  to  build 
relationships  with  neighbors  in  ways  other  than  through  the  housing 
program.  The  board  affirmed  also  the  role  of  Melanie  Morrison  as  liaison  to 
the  community  outside  Koinonia,  including  to  the  neighbors  in  the  villages. 
Morrison,  who  had  known  about  Koinonia  for  most  of  her  life,  as  her  parents 
had  ordered  pecans  and  had  listened  to  recordings  of  Clarence  Jordan's 
sermons  for  years,  had  come  to  Koinonia  in  the  fall  of  1971  after  graduating 


32Ed  Young,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  [c.  1980]. 

33Eleanor  Blau,  "30- Year-Old  Commune  in  Georgia  Thrives  After  Adversity,"  New 
York  Times,  27  May  1972;  Jim  Auchmutey,  "'That  Place'  Comes  of  Age,"  Atlanta  Constitution 
16  June  1981,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
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from  college.   She  became  the  official  liaison  a  few  months  later.    For  more 
than  a  year,  her  official  job  at  Koinonia  was  working  with  the  neighbors, 
serving  as  an  advocate  for  them  in  the  local  welfare  office  or  visiting  the 
Fund  for  Humanity  recipients  in  their  old  and  new  homes.    At  least  some 
leaders  at  Koinonia  recognized  that  this  kind  of  position,  while  not  income- 
producing  and  not  aligned  with  any  kind  of  partnership,  was  valid  and 
valuable.   Other  people  filled  the  same  role  at  other  points,  as  Koinonia 
sought  to  nurture  relationships  with  its  neighbors.34 

Koinonians  developed  programs  and  offered  other  social  services  to 
neighbors  as  well.  In  1972  Peggy  Londeree  earned  certification  in  Literacy 
Action,  a  reading  program  developed  by  Frank  Laubach,  and  she  and  others 
from  the  community  offered  literacy  classes  for  interested  neighbors.35 
Around  1977  Koinonia  hired  Eugene  Cooper,  an  African  American  who  was 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Sumter  County,  as  what  was  essentially  the  liaison 
position  that  Morrison  and  other  Koinonians  had  held  previously.   Cooper 
had  worked  with  voter  registration,  had  run  for  the  county  school  board,  had 
been  an  insurance  agent,  and  had  owned  a  landscaping  business.   He  learned 
Social  Security  regulations,  attended  paralegal  classes,  and  developed  other 
resources  to  offer  assistance  to  Sumter  Countians  who  may  have  been 
unaware  of  their  recourses  and  who  may  not  have  responded  to  initiatives 
from  other  Koinonians.   Also  in  1977  Roger  Dempsey  became  involved  in  the 
Plains  Primary  Health  Care  Center  after  being  treated  there  for  injuries  from  a 
bicycle  accident.  His  first  direct  encounter  with  the  health  care  system  in 
Sumter  County  made  him  aware  of  the  dearth  of  services  available  to  the 


34Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  7  January  1972.  Morrison,  interview  by  author. 
Newsletter,  Winter  1971. 

35On  Laubach,  see  S.  Y.  Shah,  ed.,  Each  One  Teach  One:    Laubach's  Materials  and 
Methods  (New  Delhi:  Indian  Adult  Education  Association,  1991). 
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poor.  His  work  at  the  Center  led  to  his  election  to  its  board  of  directors  and  to 
his  eventual  involvement  in  state-wide  and  regional  health  advisory 
agencies.36 

Another  program  Koinonians  developed  was  the  Koinonia  Child 
Development  Center  (KCDC)  to  offer  child  care  to  the  surrounding  area.   At 
first  primarily  for  children  of  Koinonia  members  and  volunteers,  it  soon 
filled  a  need  in  the  neighborhood,  too,  as  residents  there  needed  child  care 
while  working  at  Koinonia  or  elsewhere.   The  KCDC  also  provided  jobs  for 
several  local  people  as  teachers  and  cooks.   The  local  licensing  supervisor  for 
day-care  centers  praised  the  KCDC  in  1977  as  being  one  of  the  best  in  her  ten- 
county  region.   Parents  supported  the  KCDC,  too,  such  as  when  almost  every 
parent  with  a  child  in  the  nursery  volunteered  to  help  paint  the  building 
with  designs  of  rainbows  and  storybook  characters.   In  addition,  Koinonia 
offered  tutoring  programs  after  school  and  during  the  summer  for 
neighborhood  children,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  scout  troops,  and  offered 
other  kinds  of  activities  during  the  summers.37   Koinonia  offered  something 
for  neighborhood  children  practically  from  their  birth  through  high  school 
and  then  offered  employment,  housing,  and  social  services  beyond  that. 
Even  as  Koinonians  in  general  committed  themselves  to  helping 
neighbors  improve  their  lives  by  facilitating  their  having  houses,  child  care, 
steady  jobs,  and  other  social  services,  individual  Koinonians  involved 
themselves  directly  in  trying  to  change  certain  systems,  whether  through 
peacemaking  efforts  nationally  or  by  political  action  locally.   Within  the 
county  the  conditions  of  public  schools  remained  a  focus  for  certain 


36Newsletter,  May  1972,  Augusta  1979.  Peggy  and  Bill  Londeree,  telephone  interview 
by  author.  Eugene  Cooper,  interview  by  author,  29  July  1992,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus, 
Georgia.  Dempsey,  interview  by  author. 

37Newsletter,  Winter  1977.   Lull,  "Koinonia  Updated,"  870. 
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Koinonians  throughout  the  decade.    Koinonians  had  always  been  interested 
in  the  local  public  schools,  since  their  children  attended  them.   Never  had  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  school  at  Koinonia  been  more  than  a  passing  topic 
of  conversation;  thus,  Koinonians  depended  on  the  local  public  schools  to 
educate  their  children.   The  quality  of  the  county  schools,  however,  was  of 
such  poor  quality  that  any  college-aspiring  student  in  the  county  needed  to 
attend  secondary  schools  in  the  separate  Americus  school  system.   By  the 
1970s,  however,  Koinonia  attracted  enough  former  professionals  who  cared 
deeply  about  the  quality  of  the  schools  their  children  attended  that  the  issue 
could  no  longer  go  unaddressed. 

The  coming  of  integration  had  already  caused  many  white  Sumter 
Countians  to  remove  their  children  from  the  county  school  system. 
Believing  that  "integration  hurts  education,"  they  had  established  the 
appropriately  named  Southland  Academy  in  1967  in  an  old  city  school  and 
had  expanded  its  program  and  facilities  in  the  following  years.   By  the  1971- 
1972  school  term,  four  private  schools  served  about  fifteen  hundred  white 
students  in  Sumter  County,  leaving  about  twenty-two  hundred  students, 
sixty-five  percent  of  whom  were  African-American,  in  the  Sumter  County 
schools.   Florence  Jordan,  for  one,  did  not  see  the  segregation  academies  as 
necessarily  a  bad  thing;  at  least,  she  said  later,  they  "kept  the  hard-core  'red- 
neck' element  out  of  the  public  schools  where  they  just  created  problems  for 
everyone  else."38 


38"Southwest  Georgia's  Private  Schools,"  Atlanta  lournal  and  Constitution,  24 
September  1967;  "Southland  Begins  Second  Year  with  Pupil  Increase,"  Americus  Times- 
Recorder,  6  September  1968;  "Southland  Expects  700  for  Fall  Term,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  9 
February  197[0];  "Sumter  Board  Calls  Public  Meet  Tuesday,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  14 
March  1969;  "Friend  or  Foe?  Some  Boards  in  South  Accused  of  Sabotaging  Public-School 
Systems,"  Wall  Street  Journal  A  November  1971,  all  in  Koinonia  Scrapbook  or  Vertical  Files, 
Lake  Blackshear  Regional  Library,  Americus,  Georgia.  Florence  Jordan  quoted  in  Will 
Leventhal,  "A  Personal  Odyssey,"  New  South  (Fall  1972):  80,  CLJ  2341:5:13. 
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Some  parents  of  students  in  Sumter  County  public  schools  perceived  a 
pattern  of  sabotage  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Four  of  the  seven 
members  had  strong  ties  to  a  private  school  in  the  area,  thereby  decreasing 
their  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  public  schools.   The  board  had  lowered  the 
mill  rate  two  years  in  a  row,  thereby  decreasing  the  tax  base  that  supported 
public  schools.  The  board  contended  that  public  schools  served  fewer  and 
fewer  students  and  thus  did  not  require  the  same  level  of  support  they 
previously  did.   The  critics  complained  that  the  board  was  decimating  the 
quality  of  public  schools  so  that  more  white  children  would  attend  private 
schools.   Georgia  Governor  Jimmy  Carter,  himself  a  product  of  the  Sumter 
County  school  system,  chimed  in  on  the  issue.  Addressing  the  situation  as  it 
affected  several  counties  in  the  state  and  not  specifically  speaking  about 
Sumter  County,  he  stated,  "We  cannot  tolerate  the  shaping  of  public-school 
policy  by  school-board  members  whose  first  allegiance  is  to  the  private 
schools."39 

Concern  for  the  conditions  of  the  county  schools,  of  course,  ran  far 
deeper  than  just  that  felt  by  Koinonians.  Generated  by  African  Americans 
and  white  Sumter  Countians,  various  petitions  calling  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  four  board  members  and  suggesting  names  to  fill  other  board  vacancies 
circulated  throughout  the  county.  Under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Pless,  who 
later  in  the  decade  ran  the  Community  Cooperative  of  Sumter  County  and 
then  headed  the  housing  crew  at  Koinonia,  the  Sumter  County  Improvement 
Association,  a  local  African-American  activist  organization,  filed  suit  in 
federal  court  calling  for  the  recall  of  the  four  board  members  and  the 
replacement  of  them  by  African  Americans.   At  the  same  time  up  to  one 
thousand  students  boycotted  the  county  schools  for  a  week.   At  Koinonia 


39"Friend  or  Foe,"  Wall  Street  journal,  4  November  1971. 
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Corrie  Doherty,  believing  she  was  refused  a  teaching  job  because  she  lived  at 
Koinonia,  filed  suit  against  the  county  school  superintendent  and  the  Sumter 
County  Board  of  Education.   Neither  the  suits  nor  the  boycott  produced  the 
desired  results,  so  the  following  spring  Governor  Carter  headed  the  list  of 
plaintiffs  in  a  federal  suit  against  the  school  board.   The  main  outcome  of  the 
Carter  case  was  the  ruling  that  the  districts  by  which  school  board  members 
were  elected  were  malapportioned,  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  state 
legislature  to  approve  an  amended  version  of  at-large  elections.   Board 
members  still  had  to  come  from  a  specific  district  but  ran  in  at-large 
elections.40 

This  development  led  to  the  direct  involvement  of  Koinonians  and 
other  persons  associated  with  Koinonia  in  the  school  issue.   In  1974  Eugene 
Cooper  lost  a  write-in  campaign  for  a  post  on  the  school  board  but  was  the 
first  African  American  to  run  for  the  position.   The  following  year 
Koinonians  Al  Zook,  Don  Mosley,  and  Ron  Foust  and  a  Sumter  County 
teacher  organized  the  Sumter  County  Organization  for  Public  Education 
(SCOPE)  in  an  attempt  to  work  with  the  school  board  and  the  individual 
schools'  Parent  and  Teachers  Organizations.   Foust,  a  former  professor  of 
physics  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  had  moved  with  his 
family  to  Koinonia  in  1973  to  serve  as  Koinonia's  accountant.    He  became 
keenly  aware  of  the  poor  conditions  of  the  physical  plants  and  of  the  lack  of 
resources  of  Sumter  County  schools  when  his  oldest  child  entered  first  grade 
in  the  fall  of  1974.  Cooper  and  Foust  ran  for  posts,  from  different  districts,  on 


"^Ibid.    Newsletter,  June  1971,  January  1979.  "First  Food  Co-op  Organized  Here," 
Americus  Times-Recorder,  16  October  1975.  Rebecca  J.  White,  "The  Fight  for  Public  Education  in 
Sumter  County,  Georgia,"  3  December  1984,  paper  in  possession  of  author.  Minutes,  Board  of 
Directors,  2-5  September  1971,  7-8  January  1972.  Corrie  Anna  Doherty  v.  ]oe  C.  Wilson,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Sumter  County,  Georgia,  and  Sumter  County  Board  of  Education,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
Margaret  and  Ron  Foust,  interview  by  author,  14  August  1991,  Decatur,  Georgia. 
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the  county  school  board  in  1976, 1978,  and  1980,  and  lost  in  each  election. 
Koinonia  employed  Cooper  to  work  with  voter  registration  during  this  time 
in  an  effort  to  increase  voter  participation  by  African  Americans  and  to  get 
SCOPE  candidates  elected  to  the  county  school  board.  A  SCOPE-backed 
candidate,  Dianne  Barfield,  was  elected  in  1976.   Not  associated  with  Koinonia 
and  perceived  as  part  of  the  mainstream  white  community,  Barfield  was  able 
to  give  SCOPE  a  voice  inside  the  closed-door  meetings  of  the  school  board.41 

Foust's  candidacy  in  particular  raised  the  ire  of  local  people  and 
provoked  a  series  of  campaign  advertisements  that  took  swipes  at  Koinonia. 
Foust,  perceived  as  an  outside  agitator,  was  new  to  the  scene;  at  least  Cooper 
and  Barfield  were  native  Sumter  Countians.    Foust  's  opponent  in  the 
election  in  1978  noted  in  his  campaign  advertisements  that  Foust  lived  and 
worked  at  Koinonia,  had  not  paid  property  taxes  that  supported  the  county 
public  schools  (as  a  member  of  Koinonia,  Foust,  of  course,  owned  no  property 
in  the  county),  and  had  joined  in  a  suit  against  the  school  board  that  had  cost 
it  precious  funds  in  legal  fees.   Koinonia  countered  with  an  advertisement  of 
its  own,  seeking  to  clarify  that  Koinonia,  as  a  non-profit,  charitable 
corporation,  was  exempt  from  certain  taxes  but  voluntarily  paid  all  local  taxes 
and  state  sales  tax,  that  Koinonia  Partners  had  paid  more  than  six  thousand 
dollars  in  property  tax  in  Sumter  County  in  1977,  and  that  Koinonia  had 
added  more  than  one  million  dollars  worth  of  property  to  the  Sumter  County 


White,  "Fight  for  Public  Education."  Margaret  and  Ron  Foust,  interview  by  author. 
Newsletter,  January  1974.  Don  Mosley  to  Board  of  Directors,  12  March  1976;  Minutes,  Board  of 
Directors,  12-13  September  1977,  29-30  May  1978.  Newsletter,  September  1991. 

The  Sumter  County  Organization  for  Public  Education  (SCOPE)  of  the  1970s  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference-Summer  Community 
Organization  and  Political  Education  (SCLC-SCOPE)  that  promoted  voter  education  in  Sumter 
County  in  the  1960s.  See  Leventhal,  "A  Personal  Odyssey." 
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tax  rolls  through  its  low-cost  house-building  program.   Foust  lost  the  election 
in  1978  but  carried  approximately  forty  percent  of  the  vote  in  his  district.42 

The  decade  closed  with  SCOPE  orchestrating  a  twenty-three-day  boycott 
in  1979  in  which  seventy  percent  of  the  students  in  the  county  schools 
participated  and  which  was  in  response  to  the  school  board's  delay  in  funding 
and  constructing  new  schools.   In  spite  of  the  construction  of  a  top-quality 
county  high  school  that  opened  in  1982  and  that  was  paid  for  mostly  by  state 
funding  since  bond  referenda  failed  repeatedly  in  the  county,  most  county 
schools  remained  inferior  and  the  county  school  board  remained  all  white. 
Koinonians  continued  their  involvement  in  SCOPE,  however,  working  with 
indigenous  leadership  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  county  schools.43 

Koinonia's  brush  with  politics  did  not  end  at  the  local  level.   Indeed,  as 
the  nation's  attention  turned  in  1976  towards  the  quaint  hometown  of 
Democratic  candidate  and  then  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter,  reporters  raised 
questions  about  his  relationship  to  Koinonia.  To  say  that  it  became  a 
campaign  issue  would  be  an  overstatement,  but  it  did  figure  prominently  in 
an  article  accompanying  Carter's  infamous  Playboy  interview,  which  itself 
became  a  campaign  issue.44   Hundreds  of  reporters  streamed  through  Sumter 
County  during  Carter's  campaign  and  presidency,  each  seeking  some  new 
insight  into  the  man  who  struggled  to  be  more  than  a  caricature  of  the  South 
and  of  Southern  Baptists.    The  more  inquisitive  of  them  naturally  delved 


42Political  Advertisements  for  Dan  Parker,  Eugene  Cooper,  and  Ron  Foust,  clippings 
from  Americus  Times-Recorder,  1978,  in  Koinonia  Scrapbook.  Margaret  and  Ron  Foust, 
interview  by  author. 

43White,  "Fight  for  Public  Education."  Margaret  and  Ron  Foust,  interview  by  author. 
"On  Sumter  Schools'  Problems,"  Atlanta  Constitution,  15  November  1979.  "New  School  Has 
Old  Problems,"  Atlanta  journal-Constitution,  19  September  1982. 

44Robert  Scheer,  "Jimmy  Carter:  A  Candid  Conversation  with  the  Democratic 
Candidate  for  the  Presidency,"  Playboy  23  (November  1976):  63ff.  Jules  Witcover,  Marathon: 
The  Pursuit  of  the  Presidency,  1972-1976  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1977),  561-570. 
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into  whatever  connections  might  be  between  him  and  that  other  odd,  Baptist- 
rooted  group  nearby.   Moreover,  tourists  flocked  to  Sumter  County  to  explore 
the  homeland  of  the  nation's  thirty-ninth  president.   Officials  predicted  that 
one  million  tourists  would  visit  Sumter  County  in  the  summer  of  1977 
alone.45  Just  as  had  been  the  case  in  1956  and  the  years  following  when  so 
much  violence  and  persecution  besieged  Koinonia,  the  community  found 
itself  in  the  nation's  spotlight  and  found  itself  the  destination  of  many 
curiosity  seekers. 

The  Carters'  knowledge  of  and  relationship  to  Koinonia  before  its 
period  of  public  persecution  is  unimportant.46  What  mattered  to  reporters 
and  at  least  a  small  segment  of  the  public  in  1976  was  the  relationship  in  1956 
and  afterwards.  Carter  the  candidate  used  the  story  of  his  refusal  to  join  the 
White  Citizens  Council  and  his  being  the  only  white  businessman  in  Plains 
who  was  not  a  member  as  evidence  of  his  stand  on  race  relations  and  of  his 


45Newsletter,  Spring  1977. 

'•"Establishing  the  relationship  between  Carter  and  Koinonia  is  not  a  simple  task. 
Carter  left  Plains  in  the  fall  of  1942,  before  the  Englands  and  Jordans  established  Koinonia 
eight  miles  away  that  November.  His  time  in  his  hometown  was  sporadic  and  brief  before 
returning  in  November  1953  to  run  his  recently  deceased  father's  peanut  business.  Similarly, 
Rosalynn  Smith  left  Plains  in  1946  when  she  married  Carter.  When  they  returned,  they 
focused  primarily  on  salvaging  the  debt-ridden  family  business  and  securing  the  family's 
prominence  in  the  county.  If  they  did  not  know  of  Koinonia  by  the  time  of  their  return,  they 
certainly  did  shortly  thereafter.  They  knew  Jack  and  Gene  Singletary,  no  longer  members  of 
Koinonia  but  still  associated  with  it,  at  least  in  the  public's  perception.  Florence  Jordan  was 
certain  that  none  of  the  Carters  had  been  to  Koinonia  until  after  they  returned  from  the  White 
House  and  that  Koinonia  had  always  dealt  with  Carter's  competitor  in  the  peanut  business. 
However,  Alma  Jackson,  a  local  African  American  who  moved  to  Koinonia  in  the  mid-1950s  and 
whose  family  had  a  cross  burned  in  their  yard  in  1957  because  of  their  association  with 
Koinonia,  clearly  remembered  Carter  visiting  Koinonia  on  business  and  remembered  delivering 
peanuts  to  Carter's  warehouse  during  the  mid-1950s.  See  James  Wooten,  Dasher:  The  Roots  and 
the  Rising  of  jimmy  Carter  (New  York:  Summit  Books,  1978),  142,  182,  212,  230-232.   Robert 
Scheer,  "Jimmy,  We  Hardly  Knew  Y'all,"  Playboy  23  (November  1976):   186-189.  Gene 
Singletary,  interview  by  author,  22  July  1991,  Plains,  Georgia.  Florence  Jordan  to  Charles 
Kirsch,  1  February  1977,  CLJ  2341:2:9.  Alma  Jackson,  interview  by  author,  31  July  1992, 
Americus,  Georgia.  Newsletter,  September  1971.  Rosalynn  Carter  makes  a  passing  reference  in 
her  autobiography  to  the  violence  at  Koinonia  but  incorrectly  lumps  it  in  with  events 
surrounding  the  Sumter  County  Movement  in  1965.  See  her  First  Lady  from  Plains  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1984),  55. 
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high  morals.47  Certainly,  his  refusal  to  succumb  to  local  pressure  showed 
courage  and  conviction,  especially  in  light  of  the  potential  financial  damage 
his  business  might  be  subjected  to  in  case  of  boycott  by  white  Sumter 
Countians.   Moreover,  the  Carters'  willingness  to  be  associated  with  the 
Singletarys  when  their  son  was  dying  from  cancer  showed  compassion  also. 
There  is  no  available  evidence,  however,  that  the  Carters  used  their  influence 
in  the  community  to  sway  public  opinion  against  the  violence  unleashed  on 
Koinonia  in  the  late  1950s.   At  least  as  recounted  in  the  Playboy  article,  Carter 
stated  that  the  violence,  "if  it  was  done"  at  all,  was  committed  by  "a  fringe 
element,"  a  charge  the  Playboy  writer  characterized  as  "chickenshit,"  given 
the  extensive  documentation  that  the  violence  had  indeed  happened.    The 
lack  of  evidence  that  Carter  did  anything  publicly  to  help  alleviate  the 
campaign  against  Koinonia  extends  to  the  private  sector  also.   When 
Koinonia  tried  to  get  lime  delivered  to  the  farm  in  the  early  1960s,  every  local 
dealer,  including  Carter,  refused  to  do  business  with  the  farm.   Eventually, 
Carter  relented  and  delivered  lime,  but  only  under  the  cover  of  darkness.48 
Carter  later  claimed  to  have  sold  seed  to  Koinonia,  to  have  processed 
Koinonia's  peanuts  in  his  processing  plant,  and  to  have  used  his  position  on 
the  county  school  board  to  ensure  Koinonia  children  received  "equal 
services"  in  the  schools.  The  Carter  family  business  records  are  sealed,  and 
Koinonia  business  records  are  sparse,  so  collaborating  the  first  two  claims  is 
impossible.    Koinonia  children  might  agree  that  they  received  "equal 
services,"  but  Jim  Jordan  was  harassed  so  much  in  school  in  the  mid-1950s 


47Scheer,  "Jimmy,  We  Hardly  Know  Y'all,"  189.  Wooten,  Dasher,  235-238.  Jimmy 
Carter,  Why  Not  the  Best?  (New  York:  Bantam  Press,  1976),  73-74.  Jimmy  Carter,  Turning 
Point:  A  Candidate,  a  State,  and  a  Nation  Come  of  Age  (New  York:   Times  Books,  1992),  21-23. 

48Scheer,  "Jimmy,  We  Hardly  Know  Y'all,"  188.   D.  V.  Swisshelm  to  Swift  and 
Company,  3  February  1961,  CLJ  756:6:3.  Jan  Jordan  Zehr,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
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that  he  withdrew  and  finished  school  outside  the  county.  Some  Koinonia 
parents  did  believe,  however,  that  Carter,  as  member  of  the  county  school 
board,  tried  to  intervene  with  the  city  school  board  when  the  latter  rejected 
the  applications  of  Koinonia  children  to  attend  the  city  high  school.  Other 
Koinonians  believe  that  Carter  intervened  on  their  behalf  behind  the  scenes 
in  other  ways  during  the  late  1950s.49  The  issue  of  Carter's  relationship  to 
Koinonia,  therefore,  is  complicated  and  largely  not  documentable. 

However,  what  is  interesting  about  the  relationship,  or  lack  thereof,  is 
Florence  Jordan's  comments  on  it.   The  matriarch  of  Koinonia  noted  that  she 
thought  most  Koinonians  voted  for  Carter  and  that  the  only  issue  over  the 
relationship  between  Carter  and  Koinonia  was  the  one  the  press  had  created. 
The  "whole  seeming  controversy  with  Carter  just  made  good  copy,"  she 
wrote.   She  asserted  that  while  Carter  had  not  shown  Koinonia  visible 
support  during  its  crisis,  neither  had  most  other  white  Sumter  Countians. 
Further,  Jordan  acknowledged  that  Koinonia  had  made  its  own  compromises 
during  the  racial  unrest  in  the  county  and  that  they  were  no  worse  or  better 
than  the  ones  Carter  made.   Jordan's  gracious  response  to  Sumter  County's 
most  famous  citizen  sets  the  tone  of  how  the  relationship  between  Carter  and 
Koinonia  might  best  be  evaluated.   Holding  the  native  son  of  the  1950s  who 
ran  the  family  business  to  the  same  standards  as  the  Carter  who  returned  to 
Sumter  County  in  1981,  who  became  a  world-famous  mediator  and 
humanitarian,  and  who,  incidentally,  later  visited  Koinonia  is  not  only 
unfair  but  also  untenable.50 


49Carter,  Turning  Point,  21.  Peter  G.  Bourne,  jimmy  Carter:  A  Comprehensive 
Biography  from  Plains  to  Postpresidency  (New  York:  Scribner,  1997),  98.  Ora  and  Conrad 
Browne,  interview  by  author,  30  July  1991,  Sinks  Grove,  West  Virginia.  Don  Mosley,  interview 
by  author,  20  March  1990. 

50Scheer,  "Jimmy,  We  Hardly  Know  Y'all,"  186.  Florence  Jordan  to  Marjorie  Moore 
Armstrong  21  August  1978,  CLJ  2341:2:10.  "My  Name's  Miss  Lillian,  and  My  Boys  Running  for 
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As  exciting  as  the  increased  interest  in  Koinonia  may  have  been  to  the 
Partners  and  neighbors  there--at  least  this  time,  positive  developments  in  the 
county  had  prompted  the  national  publicity-it  came  during  a  period  in  which 
Koinonia  was  emerging  from  some  internal  transitions.   Just  as  had  been  the 
case  in  the  early  1950s  once  a  critical  mass  of  people  had  gathered  at  Koinonia 
and  they  had  to  take  steps  to  define  themselves  as  a  community,  so  too  did 
the  new  Partners  have  to  take  stock  of  who  they  were  and  what  they  could 
accomplish.  The  process  began  as  early  as  1972  and  continued  at  least  until 
1976.   An  onslaught  of  seekers  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  kept  Koinonia  in 
a  constant  state  of  upheaval.   Although  Fuller,  for  one,  welcomed  the  chaos, 
others  recognized  that  Koinonia  needed  to  develop  some  structure  and  adopt 
a  more  institutionalized  means  for  personal  and  group  introspection. 

At  first  the  Board  of  Directors  provided  structure  and  created 
guidelines  for  Koinonia,  deciding  who  would  become  Partners  and  issuing 
policies.    When  Jordan  died,  Fuller  assumed  the  primary  leadership  position, 
at  first  called  Director  of  Activities  and  later  called  Coordinator  of  Activities. 
Al  Zook  followed  Fuller  in  that  position,  overseeing  the  day-to-day  running 
of  the  community  with  the  help  of  a  management  team.   In  September  1972 
the  Board  instituted  a  troika,  merging  the  management  team  with  the 
coordinator's  position  and  appointing  three  people  to  work  together  on  daily 
operations.   Al  Zook,  Bill  Londeree,  and  Melanie  Morrison,  the  first  woman 
in  a  leadership  position  on  the  level  of  coordinator  at  Koinonia,  served 
together  until  the  following  May.   Each  of  the  three  remembered  the 
experience  fondly  but  laughed  when  the  subject  arose,  stating  that  the 
arrangement  simply  had  not  worked.   A  single  individual,  aided  by  however 


President,"  The  Guardian  (23  October  1976),  clipping  in  CLJ  2340:29.  Lenny  Jordan,  interview  by 


author. 
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many  others,  had  to  be  in  charge  of  daily  operations.   The  Board  returned  to 
the  previous  arrangement  of  appointing  a  Coordinator  of  Activities  who 
worked  with  a  management  team,  an  arrangement  that  carried  Koinonia  into 
the  1990s.51 

Resident  partners  did  not  always  receive  the  directives  from  the  Board 
without  question,  however.   The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  main  leaders 
within  Koinonia,  especially  Fuller,  agreed  that  Koinonia  was  a  service 
organization  first  and  foremost  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  Partners  were 
responsible  for  generating  income  sufficient  to  cover  their  cost.   Many  seekers 
arrived,  however,  with  the  preconception  that  Koinonia  was  primarily  a 
community.   Even  Don  Mosley,  who  served  so  effectively  in  a  variety  of 
leadership  positions,  arrived  with  a  vision  of  Koinonia  not  in  keeping  with 
its  current  direction.   Convinced  Clarence  Jordan  had  wanted  Koinonia 
Partners  to  continue  as  a  community-after  all,  building  a  neighborhood  was  a 
precursor  to  building  community— he  initially  pushed  for  Koinonia  to  retain 
its  communal  heritage.   This  debate  between  service  and  community 
paralleled  the  one  that  arose  in  1951.  It  was  resolved  then  when  some 
Koinonians  pledged  themselves  to  community  and  others  left  in 
disagreement  with  Koinonia's  inward  turn.   The  Koinonia  Farm  of  1951  was 
primarily  a  community,  albeit  one  committed  to  service.   This  time, 
however,  service  won,  and  Koinonia  Partners  was  primarily  a  service 
organization  based  in  community,  at  least  for  the  1970s.   Imperceptible  to 
outsiders,  the  difference  mattered  to  Koinonians  in  both  eras.52 


51Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  22  August  1969, 10  March  1970,  28-30  August  1970, 8-10 
January  1971,  2-5  September  1971,  7  September  1972,  May  1973, 5-6  September  1975.  Zook, 
telephone  interview  by  author.  Peggy  and  Bill  Londeree,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
Morrison,  interview  by  author. 

52Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  25-27  January  1973,  May  1973.  Millard  Fuller,  interview 
by  author,  16  March  1990,  Americus,  Georgia.  Mosley,  interview  by  author,  20  March  1990. 
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How  best  to  implement  that  service  remained  open  to  interpretation. 
Partners  did  not  always  agree  with  directives  from  the  Board  on  that  subject 
either.   When  the  Board  reaffirmed  its  position  in  May  1973  requiring  all 
partners  to  generate  enough  income  to  cover  their  costs  to  the  community 
and  to  be  involved  in  work  at  Koinonia  to  accomplish  this  (with  few 
exceptions),  some  Partners  orchestrated  a  movement  that  required  Board 
members  to  rethink  this  position.   One  of  the  questions  at  hand  was  whether 
or  not  contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Humanity  should  go  to  support  a 
Koinonian  in  a  non-income-producing  position  rather  than  go  directly  to  a 
program  such  as  housing.   Another  was  whether  those  people  whose 
partnership  did  not  succeed  and  those  who  wanted  to  work  outside  Koinonia 
should  remain  as  Partners.  The  Board's  directive  prompted  a  series  of 
discussions  over  the  next  two  years  and  finally  the  formation  of  a  task  force, 
called  the  Spring  Project,  which  recommended  that  persons  be  allowed  to 
work  outside  Koinonia  but  be  integrated  as  much  as  possible  into  life  there. 
The  Spring  Project  proposed  that  the  Board  create  a  housing  committee  and  a 
residency  committee,  with  the  members  of  each  elected  by  the  Resident 
Partners,  to  oversee  the  arrangements  for  all  Partners,  those  working  within 
and  outside  of  Koinonia.   The  Board  of  Directors  adopted  these  provisions 
and  in  doing  so  gave  the  Partners,  as  opposed  to  the  corporation,  more  leeway 
in  how  to  govern  themselves.53 

At  least  part  of  the  force  driving  the  Spring  Project  discussions  centered 
on  the  role  of  spouses,  and  specifically  women,  in  Koinonia.  One  former 

Avis  Crowe,  "With  Flair  and  Faithfulness:   An  Appreciation  of  Koinonia  Partners" 
(unpublished  manuscript,  1986),  22,  Koinonia  Partners  Library,  Americus,  Georgia. 

53Ebbie  Swink  to  Board  of  Directors,  20  July  1973;  Bill  Londeree  to  Board  Members,  27 
August  1973;  Don  Mosley  to  All  Long-term  Residents,  6  December  1973;  Minutes,  Board  of 
Directors,  May  1973,  September  1973,  January  1974,  September  1974;  Spring  Project  Proposal  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  18  July  1974. 
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Koinonian  equated  the  Spring  Project  with  the  arrival  of  the  feminist 
movement  to  Koinonia.    At  issue  was  how  much  of  a  "career"  a  spouse  could 
have  while  at  Koinonia  and  afterwards.   The  role  of  Bill  Londeree,  for 
example,  was  clear:  he  was  recruited  to  develop  and  oversee  the  sewing 
industry.   What  specific  role,  then,  should  Peggy  Londeree  have?   What 
should  happen  when  Deborah  Boggs-True,  who  had  helped  start  the 
Koinonia  Child  Development  Center,  wanted  to  take  classes  at  Georgia 
Southwestern  College  in  preparation  for  work  after  she  left  Koinonia?   The 
time  spent  in  school  was  time  not  spent  producing  income  or  providing 
service  for  Koinonia.   What  about  the  role  of  single  women  who  did  not 
have  spouses  to  generate  enough  income  to  cover  their  expenses?   In  the  end, 
Peggy  Londeree  and  others  worked  outside  the  community,  and  some 
Koinonians,  female  and  male,  attended  college  to  get  nursing  or  other 
degrees.   And  in  a  move  toward  inclusiveness,  the  Board  of  Directors 
amended  Koinonia's  by-laws  to  remove  masculine  language.    Not  until  1982 
would  a  woman  fill  the  position  of  Coordinator  of  Activities,  but  the 
convergence  of  the  Spring  Project  proposals  and  of  the  feminist  sentiments  of 
some  Koinonians  brought  more  opportunities  to  women  there.54 


54Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  May  1973, 5-6  September  1975.  Christine  Clemens, 
interview  by  author,  22  July  1991,  Koinonia  Partners.  Dempsey,  interview  by  author. 

In  a  sense,  the  very  issue  of  people  trying  to  find  employment  outside  Koinonia  was  a 
moot  one,  at  least  in  terms  of  Sumter  County.  Willie  Pugh  Ballard  had  worked  briefly  at  the 
local  hospital  in  the  late  1940s,  with  no  apparent  repercussions.  Dorothy  Swisshelm,  on  the 
other  hard,  was  unable  to  find  work  as  a  social  worker,  in  spite  of  her  qualifications,  in  the 
early  1960s  in  Americus  or  Albany  or  even  at  the  state  asylum  in  Milledgeville,  one  hundred 
miles  away.  Two  couples  could  not  find  work  in  1967.  The  only  way  Joanne  Abel  obtained  a 
teaching  position  in  1970  was  to  get  it  before  moving  to,  and  thus  being  associated  with, 
Koinonia.  Peggy  Londeree  and  Christine  Haas  (Clemens)  had  to  go  to  neighboring  Macon 
County  to  find  teaching  positions;  Abel,  too,  went  to  Macon  County  when  her  contract  in  Sumter 
County  was  not  renewed  for  a  third  year.  Corrie  Doherty  had  to  go  to  court  in  order  to  be  offered 
a  teaching  position  in  Sumter  County  in  1973;  evidently,  she  left  Koinonia  before  teaching. 
Willie  Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author,  20  June  1992.   Dorothy  Swisshelm,  "Six 
Years  Behind  the  Magnolia  Curtain"  (unpublished  manuscript,  c.  1965),  36-39,  69-71, 
Swisshelm  Papers,  1:10.  Newsletter,  September  1967.  Joanne  Abel,  interview  by  author.  Peggy 
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On  the  surface,  the  issues  prompting  the  Spring  Project  discussions 
were  the  requirements  that  Resident  Partners  be  self-sufficient  and  that 
Resident  Partners  work  at  Koinonia,  but  the  real  issues  lay  below.   In  spite  of 
the  Board's  mandate  that  Koinonia  Partners  was  a  service  organization,  could 
Koinonia  be  a  community  at  the  same  time?   From  the  outside,  Koinonia 
looked  like  a  community;  from  the  inside,  Koinonia  acted  like  a  community, 
just  one  that  required  its  members  to  generate  income  to  cover  their  own 
expenses.  Operating  off  the  common  income  of  the  various  partnerships  was 
similar  to  operating  off  the  common  purse.   The  difference,  of  course,  was 
more  than  semantics;  in  Koinonia  Partners,  each  member  had  to  carry  her  or 
his  own  weight  in  a  way  that  was  not  the  case  under  the  old  system.  Still, 
more  than  the  opportunity  for  service  attracted  people  to  Koinonia;  the  need 
to  offer  service  could  be  met  in  numerous  other  organizations  around  the 
world.    Rather,  the  opportunity  for  service  while  living  in  community  was 
what  drew  so  many  people  to  Koinonia  during  the  1970s,  and  maintaining 
the  balance  between  service  and  community,  Koinonia's  age-old  struggle, 
largely  characterized  the  decade. 

On  the  community  side  of  the  scale,  questions  arose  regarding  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Resident  Partners,  as  opposed  to  the  Koinonia  community 
at  large.  A  number  of  Partners  attended  churches  in  the  area,  and  they  held 
Sunday  afternoon  worship  services  at  Koinonia.    In  addition,  they  held 
Partner  meetings  regularly  and  ongoing  discussions  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
They  considered  at  times  appointing  one  person  to  be  Koinonia's  chaplain 

and  Bill  Londeree,  telephone  interview  by  author.  Ladon  Sheets  to  Tom  Boone,  Murray  Branch, 
Carol  Brink,  Bill  Clark,  Ted  Swisher,  18  July  1973;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  September 
1974. 

On  the  experience  of  women  in  other  communities,  see  W.  Fitzhugh  Brundage,  A 
Socialist  Utopia  in  the  New  South:    The  Ruskin  Colonies  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  1896-1901 
(Urbana  and  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1996),  chapter  four;  and  Paul  M.  Gaston, 
Women  of  Fair  Hope  (Athens:    University  of  Georgia  Press,  1984). 
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but  never  actually  tried  that  approach.55  In  the  absence  of  a  resident  biblical 
scholar  and  dynamic  teacher,  Koinonia  brought  in  a  number  of  people  to  lead 
seminars  and  Bible  studies.  All  together,  these  activities  helped  the  Partners 
nurture  their  own  spiritual  growth  and  develop  deeper  bonds  as  a 
community  of  believers. 

Inevitably,  the  sessions  by  outside  speakers  had  lasting  repercussions 
for  Koinonia.    When  John  Swomley,  Professor  of  Ethics  at  St.  Paul  School  of 
Theology,  and  others  led  a  seminar  on  "The  Believer  and  the  Political  State" 
in  March  1972,  the  topic  pricked  the  consciences  of  many  in  attendance  and 
prompted  them  to  more  deliberate  action.   Koinonia  had  since  its  inception 
practiced  peacemaking  principles,  accepting  conscientious  objectors  and 
modeling  nonviolence.   Indeed,  some  of  the  opposition  to  the  farm  in  its  first 
decade  stemmed  from  its  anti-war  position.   In  response  to  Swomley's 
seminar,  Koinonians  questioned  how  much  they  participated  in  activities 
contributing  to  war,  specifically  the  war  in  Vietnam.  After  the  seminar  a 
dozen  Koinonians  traveled  to  Pennsylvania  during  Holy  Week  to  participate 
in  activities  surrounding  the  trial  of  peace  activist  Philip  Berrigan.56  Others 
began  traveling  to  college  campuses  to  make  slide  presentations  entitled  "The 
Automated  Air  War,"  demonstrating  how  the  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
continuing  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  American  ground  troops. 

Discussions  arose  over  the  payment  of  taxes,  particularly  the  telephone 
tax.  In  the  spring  of  1971  Koinonians  had  stopped  paying  the  ten  percent  tax 


55Morrison,  interview  by  author. 

56For  much  of  the  content  of  Swomley's  seminar  at  Koinonia,  see  John  M.  Swomley,  Jr., 
American  Empire:    The  Political  Ethics  of  Twentieth-Century  Conquest  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1970.   On  Philip  Berrigan,  see  Philip  Berrigan,  with  Fred  A.  Wilcox,  Fighting  the 
Lamb's  War:    Skirmishes  with  the  American  Empire,  The  Autobiography  of  Philip  Berrigan 
(Monroe,  Me.:  Common  Courage  Press,  1996)  and  Murray  Polner,  Disarmed  and  Dangerous:  The 
Radical  Lives  and  Times  of  Daniel  and  Philip  Berrigan  (New  York:    Basic  Books,  1997). 
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that  went  directly  to  the  war  effort.   The  amount  Koinonia  owed  that  year  was 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  the  gesture  was  intended  to  be  symbolic. 
After  the  Swomley  seminar,  they  took  their  action  a  step  further  and 
removed  their  telephones,  a  decision  that  did  not  make  good  business  sense 
and  that  some  Partners  protested.   Employees  in  the  Sewing  Industry  retained 
their  telephone,  and  within  a  few  months  the  Pecan  Industry  had  its 
telephone  reinstalled,  as  did  some  individual  Koinonians.57 

The  issue  of  payroll  taxes  was  more  complicated.   After  the  Swomley 
seminar,  Koinonians  began  holding  a  demonstration  on  the  steps  of  the 
county  courthouse  each  April  15  to  protest  the  paying  of  taxes  to  be  used  for 
military  spending,  but  discussions  about  what  Koinonia  should  do  continued 
for  several  years.   Each  Partner  received  a  salary  below  the  minimum  income 
needed  to  pay  federal  taxes,  but  the  corporation  withheld  taxes  for  its 
employees.   Some  Partners  raised  questions  over  this  practice,  but  Koinonia 
could  hardly  refuse  to  withhold  taxes  on  its  employees  without  burdening 
them  at  tax  time  or  requiring  that  they  live  at  the  same  income-level 
Koinonians  did.    Partners  did  not  need  much  income  when  Koinonia 
covered  housing,  clothing,  food,  health  care,  and  transportation.    Employees, 
on  the  other  hand,  did.   Moreover,  Koinonia  could  not  refuse  to  withhold  the 
payroll  taxes  without  endangering  its  overall  program.   When  asked  to  be 
willing  "to  sacrifice  the  organization  and  all  its  other  functions  in  order  to 
make  a  clear  statement  of  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  IRS"  by  collecting 
taxes,  some  of  which  were  used  for  war  purposes,  Coordinator  of  Activities 
Don  Mosley  responded  with  a  resounding  "No."58 


57Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  September  1972;  Ladon  Sheets  to  Board  of  Directors  20 
September  1973.  Newsletter,  March  1972,  January  1973. 

58Newsletter  March  1972,  May  1972,  Summer  1972,  January  1973.  "Sumter  County  Folks 
Learning  to  Live  Together,"  Atlanta  journal  Constitution,  30  May  1976,  Koinonia  Scrapbook. 
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Not  every  Partner  embraced  some  Partners'  activist  inclinations,  and 
the  role  of  protests,  especially  local  ones,  remained  a  topic  of  debate 
throughout  the  decade.   Koinonians  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  had  been  reluctant 
to  participate  in  demonstrations,  questioning  their  efficacy  and  preferring  to 
effect  change  by  modeling  different  behavior.   Ross  Anderson,  for  example, 
left  Koinonia  to  do  peace  work  in  1960,  and  Koinonians  did  not  typically 
participate  in  demonstrations  during  the  civil  rights  movement.    In  the 
summer  of  1975,  Ladon  Sheets,  present  at  the  founding  meeting  of  Koinonia 
Partners,  a  member  of  its  first  board  of  directors,  a  partner  himself,  and  a 
former  Coordinator  of  Activities,  left  Koinonia  because  he  perceived  it  lacked 
a  prophetic  edge  and  in  search  of  ways  to  participate  more  actively  in  the  anti- 
nuclear  arms  movement.    He  returned  to  Sumter  County  in  December  1976 
to  protest  in  front  of  President  Carter's  home  with  Philip  Berrigan  and  others. 
Ann  Zook  held  fasts  each  Friday,  payday  for  employees,  in  protest  of 
Koinonia's  participation  in  the  tax  system  and  finally  left  Koinonia,  with  her 
husband  Al,  in  the  summer  of  1976,  in  part  because  she  did  not  feel  the 
freedom  to  continue  speaking  out  on  the  issue.59  To  Sheets  and  Zook,  the 
service  Koinonia  provided  to  Sumter  County  was  not  sufficient,  not  in  light 
of  the  great  needs  in  the  world.   Without  ever  really  resolving  the  question, 
the  Partners  essentially  allowed  individuals  the  space  they  needed  to  act  on 
their  consciences  as  long  as  their  actions  remained  within  the  overall  work  of 
Koinonia.   Other  Koinonians  questioned  not  only  the  value  of  protests  and 


Don  Mosley,  interview  by  author,  20  March  1990.  Don  Mosley  to  All  Board  Members  and  the 
Koinonia  Fellowship,  13  May  1975. 

59Don  Mosley,  Interim  Report  to  Directors  of  Koinonia  Partners,  23  July  1975-  Minutes 
Board  of  Directors,  September  1974,  January  1975;  Ann  [Zook]  to  Roger  [Dempsey],  26  December 
1975;  Al  Zook  to  Board  of  Directors,  14  May  1976.  Rob  and  Betty  Cogswell,  "What  We  Done  on 
Our  Vacation,"  n.  d.,  CLJ  2340:3.  On  Ladon  Sheets,  see  "Door  Interview"  [with  Ladon  Sheets] 
Wittenberg  Door  (February-March  1974):  6-23,  Koinonia  Scrapbook 
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demonstrations,  but  also  the  wisdom  of  doing  anything  locally  that  might 
hinder  the  progress  being  made  and  damage  Koinonia's  improving  local 
image. 

Also  entering  the  discussion  on  balancing  service  and  community  was 
the  issue  of  growth,  particularly  in  terms  of  programming.   Millard  Fuller, 
instigator  of  much  that  had  propelled  the  reformulation  of  Koinonia  Farm 
into  Koinonia  Partners,  had  a  vision  for  Koinonia  that  many  Partners  did  not 
share.   Simply  put,  the  scale  of  his  thinking  far  exceeded  the  interests  of  the 
Partners  and,  perhaps,  the  capabilities  of  Koinonia.   The  expansiveness  of 
Fuller's  thinking  had  precedents  in  Jordan's.   In  a  letter  Jordan  wrote  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  stated  his  vision  that  Koinonia  buy  five  thousand  more 
acres  of  land  "to  emancipate  it  from  the  evils  of  speculation  and  exploitation 
and  to  make  it  available  for  the  free  use  of  disinherited  people."60  The 
Partners,  however,  recognized  that  everything  Koinonia  did  would  become 
impersonal  if  the  scale  of  its  programming  continued  expanding. 

The  conflict  between  Fuller  and  Partners  involved  more  than  different 
visions  for  Koinonia.    Fuller  sometimes  acted  as  Coordinator  even  when  he 
no  longer  held  the  position,  reflecting  an  autocratic  approach  that  affected  his 
relations  with  other  Partners.   Enough  tension  emerged  by  1972  that  the 
Board  had  to  intervene.   Meeting  in  September  1972,  the  Board  went  into 
executive  session,  behind  closed  doors,  to  discuss  with  Fuller  his  vision  for 
the  growth  of  Koinonia.  Koinonia  brought  in  a  mediator,  and  Partners  held  a 
series  of  meetings  among  themselves.   Out  of  these  meetings  came  the 
recognition  that  Partners  had  been  so  "deliberate  about  defining  [their] 
outreach  ministry"  that  they  had  "not  been  deliberate  enough  about  [their] 


60Lenny  Jordan,  interview  by  author.   Crowe,  "With  Flair  and  Faithfulness,"  148.    "A 
Personal  Letter  from  Clarence  Jordan,"  27  October  1969. 
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life  together  as  a  fellowship."  In  other  words,  Koinonians  began  taking  steps 
toward  institutionalizing  the  communal  aspects  of  the  organization  and 
toward  basing  their  service  commitment  within  the  framework  of  a 
community.61 

Also  out  of  these  meetings  came  the  decision  for  the  Fuller  family  to 
leave  Koinonia.  They  planned  to  settle  in  Zaire  for  two  years  to  implement 
the  Koinonia  Model,  as  the  financing  and  building  program  came  to  be  called. 
Bolstered  by  a  three-thousand-dollar  contribution  from  the  Fund  for 
Humanity,  Fuller  set  up  work  in  Mbandaka,  the  capital  of  the  Equator  Region 
of  Zaire.   By  the  time  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1976,  workers  had 
begun  114  houses  out  of  a  proposed  162  in  the  city,  and  villagers  in  Ntondo, 
south  of  the  capital,  had  begun  a  project  of  their  own.62 

The  Fullers  returned  to  Koinonia  and  in  September  1976  called 
together  a  group  of  twenty-seven  people,  including  one  from  Zaire,  for  a 
brainstorming  conference  similar  to  the  one  that  produced  Koinonia  Partners 
eight  years  earlier.  Fuller  wrote  later  about  the  pervasive  spirit  of  the 
meeting:    "Emerging  from  that  session  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  God 
[was]  calling  us  to  continue  unfolding  the  dream."  Specifically,  the  conferees 
wanted  to  develop  a  program  that  would  expand  the  work  of  Koinonia 
Partners  and  would  provide  a  "proper  'habitat'"  for  all  "God's  children  in 
need."63  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  Habitat  for  Humanity,  an  organization 
with  the  aim  of  eradicating  poverty  housing  worldwide. 


61Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  7  September  1972.  Zook,  telephone  interview  by  author. 
Newsletter,  January  1973. 

62Newsletter,  Winter  1979.  A  detailed  discussion  of  Fuller's  work  in  Zaire  may  be 
found  in  Millard  Fuller,  Bokotola  (New  York:   Association  Press,  1977). 

63Fuller,  Bokotola,  174.  "Report  on  Habitat  for  Humanity  Conference,"  24-26 
September  1976,  CLJ  2340:30.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  see  Millard  Fuller,  with  Diane  Scott,  Love  in  the  Mortar  Joints:   The  Story  of 
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While  Koinonians  gave  the  Fullers  their  blessing  in  the  new  endeavor, 
their  response  to  Habitat  for  Humanity  was  mixed  from  the  beginning.  The 
Koinonia  newsletter  from  the  fall  on  1976  betrayed  the  members' 
ambivalence:    "We  sense  the  possibilities  of  far-reaching  extensions"  of  the 
housing  partnership  "as  Koinonia  tentatively  hosts  the  Habitat  Center  now 
being  set  up  by  Millard  and  Linda  Fuller  to  continue  supporting  the  work 
started  in  Zaire  and  to  consider  the  sponsorship  of  other  construction 
projects,  both  overseas  and  in  the  United  States."64  Koinonians  realized  that 
Habitat  could  quickly  overshadow  their  program,  and  within  a  few  months, 
Habitat  offices  moved  into  Americus. 

In  addition  to  programming,  the  other  aspect  of  growth  centered  on  the 
size  of  the  actual  fellowship  itself.   In  January  1971  the  Board  of  Directors, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Partners,  instituted  a  moratorium  on  new  Partners  for 
one  year  to  "allow  for  stability  and  the  deepening  of  relationships."  Early  the 
next  year  Koinonians  began  talking  about  expanding  by  creating  another 
community.    Koinonia  could  not  maintain  its  commitment  to  providing 
employment  for  local  residents  in  one  of  the  partnerships  if  the  community 
also  had  to  support  a  large  number  of  members.   The  community  itself  was 
self-sufficient,  primarily  because  of  profits  from  the  pecan-products  industry, 
but  was  burdened  financially  by  the  projects  begun  with  the  Fund  for 
Humanity.   Contributions  and  loans  continued  to  flow  to  the  fund,  but  the 
needs  were  so  vast  that  Koinonia  was  constantly  in  debt  trying  to  finance  new 
projects.   Consequently,  Koinonia  did  not  want  a  large  population  whose 
support  would  demand  jobs  in  the  partnerships  that  were  more  desperately 


Habitat  for  Humanity  (Piscataway,  New  Jersey:  New  Century  Publishers,  1980)  81ff  ■  and 
Millard  Fuller,  No  More  Shacks:  The  Daring  Vision  of  Habitat  for  Humanity  (Waco  Texas- 
Word  Books,  1986),  25ff. 

64Newsletter,  Fall  1976. 
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needed  by  local  residents  and  would  detract  from  the  Fund  for  Humanity's 
ongoing  projects.  Koinonians  decided  that  the  community  should  grow  by 
multiplication,  not  by  addition. 

In  1979  the  number  of  Partners  was  thirty-four,  after  peaking  at  thirty- 
six  a  year  earlier,  and  the  time  had  come  to  decrease  the  concentration  at 
Koinonia.    (The  population,  of  course,  was  much  higher  and  included 
Partners'  children  and  long-  and  short-term  volunteers;  the  extended 
Koinonia  that  included  neighbors  in  the  villages  boosted  the  overall 
population  into  the  hundreds.)   After  seven  years  of  planning,  Koinonians 
sent  six  of  their  members,  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Mosley,  to  establish 
Jubilee  Partners  in  Comer,  Georgia,  in  May  1979.   These  three  couples  had 
been  instrumental  in  developing  solar-powered  techniques  at  Koinonia  and 
saw  the  community  in  Comer  as  an  extension  of  this  enterprise.   The 
transplanted  Koinonians  intended  to  build  new  houses  and  weatherize  old 
ones  in  the  area  and  save  the  residents  money  on  their  power  bills  by  using 
solar  energy.65 

In  July  1979,  however,  Jubilee's  plans  shifted  so  radically  that  the 
house-building  and  solar-energy  projects  never  began.   The  cover  story  of  an 
issue  of  Newsiveek  that  month  focused  on  the  masses  of  boat  people 
evacuating  Southeast  Asia.   Recognizing  a  unique  opportunity  for  ministry 
and  a  viable  digression  from  the  community's  original  intention,  Jubilee 
members  proposed  the  implementation  of  a  refugee  program  to  address  the 
needs  created  by  the  impending  influx  of  immigrants.   With  the  help  of 
Koinonia  and  Habitat  supporters,  Jubilee  raised  $110,000  to  build  a  welcome 


65Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  21-22  May  1979, 9-10  January  1978;  Minutes,  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Community  of  the  Servant,  1  December  1975;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  5-6 
September  1975.  Newsletter,  August  1978,  May  1979.  Michael  Nelson,  "Jubilee  Partners," 
Orientation  'SI,  published  by  the  United  Methodist  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Ministry, 
CLJ  2340:31. 
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center.   In  September  1980  fifteen  Cuban  males  arrived,  the  first  of  hundreds 
of  refugees  who  would  pass  through  the  orientation  center  at  Jubilee  in  the 
next  decade.66  At  the  dedication  of  the  Koinonia  House,  a  central,  all-purpose 
building,  at  Jubilee  Partners  in  June  1980,  an  ebullient  Florence  Jordan 
proclaimed  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  community  was  the  fulfillment 
of  a  dream  shared  by  her  and  her  late  husband  since  the  beginning  of 
Koinonia  Farm  in  1942.   "Ever  since  we  started  Koinonia  Farm  nearly  forty 
years  ago,"  she  said,  "we  have  been  hoping  and  praying  that  our  work  there 
would  give  birth  to  a  new  community  like  Jubilee  Partners.   This  is  an  answer 
to  our  prayers,  and  I  know  Clarence  would  be  thrilled."67 

Koinonia  Partners  closed  its  inaugural  and  banner  decade  on  a  high 
note,  having  reached  a  point  numerically  and  developmentally  that  it  could 
grow  by  multiplication.   Koinonians  had  left  before  to  join  other 
communities  or  to  establish  new  ones,  but  never  before  had  the  group 
commissioned  members  to  go  as  an  extension  of  Koinonia  itself.    Moreover, 
Koinonia  could  look  proudly  on  the  ninety  houses  its  building  teams  had 
constructed  on  three  sites  and  could  take  credit  for  spawning  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  which  took  the  Koinonia  model  and  spread  it,  over  the  next  two 
decades,  literally  around  the  world.  Although  Koinonians  could  not  boast  of 
having  any  African-American  Partners  in  the  late  1970s~there  had  been 
several  early  in  the  decade—they  could  count  among  their  employees  and 
friends  people  such  as  Eugene  Cooper  and  Arthur  Pless,  who  held  leadership 
positions  within  the  local  African-American  community;  Willie  Mae 
Champion,  who  served  on  Koinonia's  Board  of  Directors;  and  Laura  Smith 


^Newsletter,  May  1979.  Nelson,  "Jubilee  Partners."  Don  Mosley,  interview  by  author, 
20  March  1990.  On  Jubilee  Partners,  see  Don  Mosley  with  Joyce  Hollyday,  With  Our  Own  Eyes 
(Scottville,  Perm.:   Herald  Press,  1996). 

67Jubilee  Partners  Report,  June  1980,  CLJ  2341:4:5. 
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Greene  and  Mildred  Bateman  Burton,  who  held  leadership  positions  among 
Koinonia  employees.68   Koinonians  could  see  how  much  their  own 
fellowship  had  changed  over  the  decade,  moving  from  the  frenetic  pace  at  the 
beginning  to  a  more  institutionalized  structure  that  yielded  stability.   Indeed, 
the  Koinonia  Partners  of  1969  looked  much  different  from  that  of  1979. 

Koinonia's  relationship  with  Sumter  County  had  changed  over  the 
course  of  the  decade  also.   When  Koinonia  Partners  first  began  to  take  shape 
and  attract  new  people,  some  local  people  did  not  exactly  respond  with 
southern  hospitality.    Several  harassment  incidents  reminiscent  of  the  late 
1950s  occurred  in  1970,  but  none  afterwards.  Local  people  may  not  have 
received  Koinonians  and  their  guests  warmly,  but  they  no  longer  exhibited 
overt  hostility.   Local  white  churches  did  not  welcome  mixed-race  groups 
from  Koinonia  in  1969,  but  within  a  few  years  did  receive  white  Koinonians 
in  their  membership,  reestablishing  relationships  after  two  decades.   At  first 
local  landlords  harassed  tenants  who  gave  notice  they  were  moving  to 
Koinonia.    By  1976,  however,  officials  were  working  with  Koinonia  in  an 
effort  to  improve  housing  within  the  city.    When  Koinonia  purchased  land 
in  Americus  within  blocks  of  the  county  courthouse,  more  than  one  hundred 
people  filed  applications  for  houses  before  the  first  house  was  begun.   Mayor  J. 
W.  Sheffield  accused  Koinonia  of  being  "in  real  danger  of  being  successful"  in 
the  quest  to  eradicate  poverty  housing  in  the  county  and  said  he  appreciated 
Koinonia's  contribution.   Some  county  officials  may  not  have  appreciated 
Koinonia's  effort  throughout  the  1970s  and  into  the  1980s  to  improve  the 
local  schools  and  influence  board  policy,  but  others  welcomed,  for  example, 
Roger  Dempsey's  involvement  in  the  Plains  Primary  Health  Care  Center. 


1974. 


68Newsletter,  November  1979.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  September  1973,  January 
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Some  people  in  the  county  were  even  willing  to  hire  a  few  Koinonians  in 
professional  positions.   Perhaps  most  indicative  of  the  softening  resistance 
within  the  county  was  the  willingness  of  people  to  venture  to  the  farm  to 
pick  grapes  each  season.   Whereas  practically  the  entire  economic  community 
had  boycotted  the  farm  a  few  years  before,  hundreds  of  local  people  responded 
to  Koinonia's  advertisement  in  the  fall  of  1972  and  then  in  the  years  ahead  to 
"pick-your-own"  grapes  from  Koinonia's  vineyard.69 

Reporters  in  particular  searched  for  ways  to  describe  how  Koinonians 
and  Sumter  Countians  got  along  with  each  other.    The  reformulation  of 
Koinonia  had  already  attracted  some  attention  in  the  press,  and  a  spate  of 
articles  appeared  in  newspapers  across  the  nation  in  1972.    Even  the  Albany 
Herald  printed  a  favorable  article  in  1973.   The  writer  noted  that  Koinonia 
may  be  hard  to  understand  but  nevertheless  emitted  "an  air  of  goodness." 
The  presidential  campaign  and  election  of  1976  brought  with  it  even  more 
interest  in  the  relationship.70    Koinonians  and  Sumter  Countians  had 
enough  difficulty  themselves  describing  their  relationship,  without  the 
constant  prodding  for  clarification.   One  article  quoted  Mayor  Sheffield  as 
saying  that  the  word  "tolerate"  was  not  the  correct  term,  that  what  was 
needed  was  "a  word  that  says  that  many  people  in  the  same  community  do 


69Newsletter,  Fall  1969,  September  1970,  Spring  1977,  August  1977,  October  1978.  Draft 
of  Clarence  Jordan  to  the  Members  of  First  Methodist  Church,  Americus,  Georgia,  24  August 
1969;  Form  letter  from  Florence  Jordan  and  Ted  Swisher,  1  December  1977,  Koinonia  Partners, 
Americus,  Georgia.  Al  Zook  to  Board  of  Directors,  Bill  Londeree,  Chris  Bugbee,  20  September 
1971;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  5-6  September  1975.  Newsletter,  November  1972,  October 
1978. 

70Kenneth  Reich,  "Utopian  Farm  Prospers  in  Rural  Georgia,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  27 
February  1972;  reprinted  in  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  23  April  1972; 
Houston  Chronicle,  28  April  1972;  and  Miami  Herald,  22  May  1972;  Malloy,  "It's  a  Special 
Kind";  Blau,  "30- Year-Old  Christian  Commune";  Charles  Postell,  "Koinonia  Boasts  New 
Partnership,"  Albany  Herald,  marked  "Summer  1973";  Robert  Lamb,  "Sumter  County  Folks 
Learning  to  Live  Together,"  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  30  May  1976,  all  in  Koinonia 
Scrapbook.  Nelson,  "Koinonia,"  60ff.  Newsletter,  October  1978. 
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not  like  some  of  the  things  that  they  do;  however,  no  problems  evolve  from 
this  not  liking  what  they  do."  Sheffield's  obtuse  observation  reveals  just  how 
ambiguous  the  relationship  was.   The  best  descriptions,  including  one  from 
Don  Mosley  and  another  from  the  city  police  chief,  centered  primarily  on  the 
acceptance  of  people  as  individuals,  each  with  ideas  of  her  or  his  own.   In 
other  words,  tolerance  really  was  the  best  word  to  characterized  the 
relationship  between  the  two  groups. 

That  tolerance,  however,  was  tenuous,  always  in  danger  of  slipping 
into  outright  hostility  if  Sumter  Countians  felt  too  threatened  and  always  in 
danger  of  being  tested  if  Koinonians  felt  too  constrained.   Given  the 
overwhelming  response  from  local  African  Americans  in  search  of  jobs  and 
homes,  Koinonians  demonstrated  their  relevance  to  Sumter  County  daily. 
When  some  Koinonians  wanted  to  carry  their  activism  into  the  county, 
others  reined  them  in,  to  the  point  that  some  Koinonians  moved  away. 
Coordinator  of  Activities  Ted  Swisher  noted  in  1977  that  Koinonia  had  "too 
much  at  stake  now  in  town"  to  continue  antagonizing  local  citizens.71 
Likewise,  Sumter  Countians  could  embrace  new  homes,  tutoring  programs, 
job  opportunities  for  African  Americans,  and  the  like  and  could  even  put  up 
with  an  occasional  protest.  They  had  had  to  learn  to  be  more  tolerant  of 
change  anyway,  even  without  Koinonia's  presence  in  the  county,  and  being 
the  focus  of  the  nation's  attention  during  the  Carter  presidency  made  them 
want  to  put  the  best  face  on  everything  about  Sumter  County,  including  the 
presence  of  Koinonia. 

Over  the  course  of  the  decade  Koinonians  reaffirmed  that  their 
commitment  was  to  Sumter  County,  thus  making  them  willing  to  be  less 
confrontational  in  order  to  continue  making  progress  locally.  To  be  sure,  the 


71Nelson,  "Koinonia,"  71. 
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Partners  had  an  international  and  national  flavor  about  them,  as  among  their 
membership  were  former  foreign  missionaries  and  as  they  had  any  number 
of  international  visitors.    Indeed,  they  had  international  commitments 
themselves,  as  evidenced  by  their  support  of  various  projects  overseas.72 
Their  primary  focus,  however,  was  local,  and  their  approach  epitomized  the 
now-popular  saying  "Think  Globally,  Act  Locally."   Koinonia  Partners  strove 
to  be  a  demonstration  plot  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  just  as  had  Koinonia 
Farm,  but  wanted  the  world  to  look  at  them  in  terms  of  their  daily  lives  and 
their  neighbor-to-neighbor  relations.    When  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  sponsor,  or  even  be  subsumed  in,  Habitat  for  Humanity  and  implement 
the  Koinonia  Model  worldwide,  Koinonia  Partners  chose  to  retain  a  local 
focus.   When  caught  in  the  national  spotlight  again  during  the  Carter 
campaign  and  presidency,  Koinonia  Partners  chose  to  highlight  what  they 
were  doing  locally. 

The  Partners  realized  that  to  change  the  world,  they  had  to  begin 
locally.   They  realized  also  that  they  could  not  retain  their  communal  way  of 
life  if  they  grew  too  large  or  tried  to  do  too  much.  They  had  learned  from 
their  forebears  that  provoking  the  locals  had  potentially  disastrous 
implications  for  their  communal  life,  and  so  they  learned  to  get  along  with 
Sumter  Countians  just  as  Sumter  Countians  developed  a  tenuous  tolerance 
for  them.  At  the  close  of  the  decade,  Partners  could  say,  as  Clarence  Jordan 


Throughout  the  years,  Koinonia  Partners  had  helped  sponsor  a  number  of  projects 
overseas,  all  within  keeping  of  the  parameters  of  the  Fund  for  Humanity.  In  1969,  for  example, 
Florence  and  Clarence  Jordan  traveled  in  Africa  and,  while  there,  made  a  five  hundred  dollar 
contribution  to  build  a  grist  mill  in  Ghana,  with  the  stipulation  that  money  be  repaid  into  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  for  similar  projects.  In  1972  the  Fund  for  Humanity  had  provided  seed 
money  for  what  became  the  Koinonia  Community  Service  Center  in  Osaka,  Japan,  a  child -care 
and  nursing  home  facility.  In  the  fall  of  1974  Koinonia  joined  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  to  raised  money  for  an  irrigation  project  in  Koyom,  Tchad,  West  Africa,  and 
together  raised  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Newsletter,  Summer  1969,  November 
1972,  November  1974,  June  1987.  Lee,  Cotton  Patch  Evidence,  218-219. 
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had  a  decade  earlier,  that  the  dream  of  Koinonia  was  "slowly  becoming 
reality."    The  infusion  of  new  life  into  Koinonia  Farm  had  saved  the 
community,  and  the  revitalization  of  an  old  mission  and  the  reformulation 
into  Koinonia  Partners  had  enabled  members  to  work  in  new  ways  for  peace 
and  justice  in  Sumter  County.    A  national  climate  that  fostered  communal 
endeavors  and  experimentation,  coupled  with  the  nation's  attention  being 
directed  to  Sumter  County,  helped  Koinonia  take  greater  strides  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.   That  success,  however,  brought  with  it  a  changing 
relationship  with  the  people  Koinonians  served,  one  that  would  have  serious 
implications  for  the  future.73 


73"A  Persona!  Letter  from  Clarence  Jordan,"  27  October  1969. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

"WE  .  .  .  WANT  TO  BE  A  PART": 

KOINONIA'S  SEARCH  FOR  RELEVANCE,  1980-1992 


If  Koinonia  Partners  ended  its  banner  period  of  the  1970s  with  a  sense 
that  it  actually  was  making  a  contribution  and  a  difference  locally,  then  it 
approached  its  fiftieth  anniversary  a  decade  or  so  later  in  upheaval  and 
uncertainty.   The  house-building  program  continued  its  success,  but  the 
increasing  prominence  of  Habitat  for  Humanity  confused  Koinonia's 
commitment  to  housing  locally  and  created  tension  between  the  two  groups. 
Koinonia  developed  more  programs  in  an  effort  to  reach  children  and  youth 
in  the  area  and  to  connect  directly  with  its  neighbors,  but  much  of  the 
community  witness  centered  on  peacemaking,  an  issue  that  had  little 
resonance  among  local  African  Americans.   About  the  only  program  that 
indicated  clear  forward  movement  was  the  Koinonia  Child  Development 
Center,  which  expanded  and  opened  a  new  facility  in  1991.  The  spirit  of 
outreach  and  service  that  propelled  the  reformulation  of  Koinonia  Farm  into 
Koinonia  Partners  and  that  motivated  so  many  Koinonians  in  the  early  1970s 
waned,  subsumed  in  each  passing  year  by  a  climate  that  clearly  favored 
community,  albeit  one  committed  to  service.    The  current  Partners,  their 
number  in  decline  and  their  average  age  increasing,  spent  numerous 
meetings  over  a  period  of  years  discussing  their  identity  and  trying  to 
reconcile  their  various  programs  and  activities  to  their  overall  purpose.   They 
did  not  anticipate,  however,  the  overtures  and  even  confrontations  from 
employees  in  the  late  1980s  that  prompted  Koinonia's  most  serious 
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reevaluation  yet  on  the  issue  of  racial  reconciliation.   Koinonia  looked  to  its 
jubilee  year  of  1992  with  less  sense  of  itself  than  it  had  had  since  the  mid- 
1960s. 

From  the  outside,  the  most  obvious  indicator  of  the  uncertainty  was 
the  dwindling  number  of  Partners.   Koinonia  began  the  decade  with  twenty- 
five  Partners,  having  commissioned  six  of  their  members  to  form  Jubilee 
Partners  in  1979  and  having  suffered  the  death  of  long-time  member  Will 
Wittkamper  in  June  1980.   The  number  of  Partners  hovered  between  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-seven  until  1987,  when  the  departure  of  three  couples,  the 
temporary  absence  of  another  on  sabbatical,  and  the  death  of  Florence  Jordan 
decreased  the  number  of  Partners  to  nineteen,  the  lowest  the  membership 
had  been  since  the  early  1970s.  Also  of  concern  was  the  advancing  ages  of  the 
Partners  themselves,  which  by  1989  averaged  sixty.  Several  of  the  older 
Partners  needed  increasing  care,  which  meant,  in  terms  of  labor,  they  not  only 
could  not  contribute  but  also  drained  already  limited  resources.   Koinonia 
was  not  equipped  for  elder  care  but  valued  the  contributions  each  of  these 
Partners  had  made  to  the  community  in  their  productive  years,  which  in 
most  cases  was  far  later  than  the  typical  retirement  age.  Still,  Koinonia  could 
not  keep  younger  Partners,  as  the  bulk  of  the  work  overseeing  the  programs 
and  business  operations  fell  to  them,  burning  them  out  and  eventually 
causing  many  of  them  to  leave.1 

Internally,  ongoing  discussions  about  Koinonias  identity  reflected  the 
uncertainty  among  the  Partners.   Their  regular  meetings  and  their  annual 
retreat  gave  them  opportunities  to  search  for  ways  to  retain  their  relevance  in 


Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  21-22  January  1980, 25-26  August  1980, 12-13  March  1982 
29-30  August  1983, 5-6  March  1984, 26-27  August  1985, 14-15  September  1987, 23-24  September 
1988;  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  March  1989;  Jophie  Anderson  to  Board  of  Directors  27 
February  1989.  Newsletter,  Summer  1980,  June  1987. 
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southwest  Georgia.   Beginning  in  the  early  1970s,  they  had  scheduled  special 
sessions  and  studies  during  February,  and  by  the  1980s  February  as  a  retreat 
month  had  become  a  yearly  staple.   Between  seasons  in  farm  work  and  after 
the  rush  of  Christmas  season  with  the  mail-order  business,  February  offered 
the  best  time  for  introspection  and  reevaluation.   The  number  of  Partner 
meetings  during  the  week  increased,  special  discussion  groups  convened  to 
discuss  books,  and  speakers  and  conference  leaders  stimulated  in-depth 
conversation  on  certain  topics.   The  intention  each  February  was  to  share 
"extended  times  together  in  Bible  study  and  community  fellowship"  and  for 
Koinonians  to  rethink  their  "purposes  in  being  ...  in  southwest  Georgia  and 
the  future  of  [their]  ministry"  there.   While  the  retreat  theme  might  be,  for 
example,  the  "Stewardship  of  Power"  (1983),  it  always  focused  in  some  way  on 
inner-relations  between  Partners  and  on  their  relations  with  employees  and 
neighbors  and  always,  in  some  fashion,  integrated  the  "Who  Are  We?" 
question.2 

These  meetings  served  several  important  functions  for  the  Partners 
and  were  more  than  just  self-indulgent  introspection.   In  the  first  place,  the 
February  retreat  month  became  an  opportunity  for  Koinonia  to  revisit  its 
history  and  reclaim  its  heritage,  an  important  ritual  for  any  communal 
group.3   An  inevitable  part  of  the  "Who  Are  We?"  exercises  was  the  look 
backwards  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  Koinonia's  current  state  in  light  of  the  past. 
Partners  less  frequently  invoked  the  name  of  Clarence  Jordan  in  these 
discussions  than  they  once  had;  indeed,  few  of  the  Partners  in  the  1980s  had 
ever  met  him.   They  might,  however,  listen  to  tapes  of  his  sermons,  and  they 


2Newsletter,  Spring  1983,  February  1990,  May  1990. 

3Carl  J.  Guarneri,  The  Utopian  Alternative:    Fourierism  in  Nineteenth-Century 
America  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:   Cornell  University  Press,  1991),  216. 
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used  his  Cotton  Patch  translations  regularly.   The  message  in  the  words 
transcended  the  man  himself  and  prodded  Koinonians  to  remain  focused  on 
the  purposes  of  their  community.   In  addition,  the  February  retreat  month 
gave  Koinonians  the  opportunity  to  address  internal  issues  without  the 
distraction  of  volunteers,  visitors,  employees,  and  other  commitments.    The 
retreat  rejuvenated  the  Partners,  nourishing  their  souls  individually  and 
collectively  and  helping  them  learn  how  to  nurture  each  other.    In  addition 
to  the  intentional  self-study  Koinonians  participated  in  each  February,  they 
met  weekly  throughout  the  year  in  Partners  meetings  to  discuss  community 
business  and  internal  issues.   Their  "Who  Are  We?"  discussions  extended 
beyond  February  and  spilled  over  into  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  community, 
thereby  remaining  the  focus  for  much  of  the  rest  of  any  given  year.4 

One  of  the  specific  topics  that  received  attention  was  decision  making, 
an  issue  central  to  how  Koinonians  understood  themselves  as  a  group.   The 
Partners  devoted  three  of  their  meetings  to  the  topic  in  September  1981  and 
revisited  it  periodically.5   Koinonians  tried  to  make  decisions  by  consensus, 
but,  in  actual  practice,  they  did  not  always  do  so  effectively.  Although  the 
goal  of  consensus  decision  making  was  admirable  in  concept  and  effective 
when  all  participants  could  agree,  the  process  could  consume  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  and  leave  people  feeling  they  had  to  acquiesce  in 
the  end. 

In  the  early  1950s  Koinonians  had  tried  to  make  decisions  by 
consensus-and  sometimes  they  succeeded,  but  often  only  after  the  most 
persuasive  people  had  converted  the  rest  to  their  way  of  thinking.   In  many, 
many  cases,  the  most  persuasive  person  was  Clarence  Jordan.   His  rhetorical 


"•Newsletter,  February  1990.    Minutes,  25  January  1987. 

'Minutes,  6  September  1981, 20  September  1981, 27  September  1981, 24  July  1988. 
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skills  were  effective  not  only  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  speaker's  circuit  but 
also  in  the  inner  circle  of  Koinonia.   People  from  that  era  remember  that 
Jordan  could  be  very  persuasive,  and  even  when  he  tried  to  remove  himself 
from  the  position  of  power  and  the  center  of  decision  making,  his  clear  moral 
convictions  often  led  others  to  defer  to  his  judgments.   Jordan's  eldest  son 
recalled  that,  even  as  a  child,  he  knew  when  a  community  meeting  had  come 
to  the  point  that  his  father  had  to  step  in  and  convince  others  of  his  position. 
"A  day  or  two  later  during  some  childhood  argument,"  Jim  Jordan  wrote, 
"one  of  us  would  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  ultimate  epithet,  'Well,  your 
Daddy  thinks  he's  a  dic-tator  here,'"  a  term  the  accusing  child  undoubtedly 
heard  from  a  disgruntled  parent.  Clarence  Jordan  tried  not  to  be  a 
"steamroller,"  his  son  wrote,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  offered  to  leave 
Koinonia  so  as  to  ease  the  tensions  caused  by  his  presence  and  his  inevitable 
role.   However,  in  the  face  of  some  "unacceptable  compromise,  his  logic,  his 
language  skills,  and  his  convictions  would  come  forward,"  leaving  no  doubt 
where  he  stood  and  swaying  the  rest  of  the  participants  into  what  former 
Koinonian  Willie  Pugh  Ballard  called  a  "reluctant  consensus."6 

Koinonians  attempted  to  make  decisions  by  consensus  in  the  late  1950s 
and  into  the  1960s,  until  so  few  people  were  left  there  that  Jordan  was  in 
charge  by  default,  as  he  had  been  until  more  people  began  to  gather  at 
Koinonia  in  1948.    With  the  reformulation  into  Koinonia  Partners,  however, 
decision  making  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and,  in 
particular,  the  Director  of  Activities.   By  1974,  Partners  were  reclaiming  part  of 
the  process,  specifically  by  way  of  the  Spring  Project,  and  decision  making 
slowly  shifted  back  to  the  Partners  themselves  and  to  the  consensus  method. 


6Jim  [Jordan]  to  Steve,  Christine,  and  all  at  Koinonia,  13  October  1989,  folder  entitled 
"Memorial  Service  for  Clarence  Jordan,  1989,"  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.  Willie 
Pugh  Ballard,  telephone  interview  by  author,  20  June  1992. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  presence  such  as  Clarence  Jordan,  others  stepped  in  to 
convince  dissenters  of  the  Tightness  of  their  positions.   What  happened,  in 
the  words  of  one  outside  observer,  was  "that  the  real  decisions  get  made  by 
the  strong-willed  individuals,  that  others  may  or  may  not  agree  with  those 
decisions,  that  those  who  disagree  mostly  don't  voice  their  disagreement  in 
the  large  group,  and  thus,  that  small  minorities  actually  make  and 
implement  decisions  but  under  the  rubric  of  consensus."   On  occasion  the 
group  had  to  discuss  whether  or  not  to  rescind  a  decision  made  by  consensus 
once  dissenters  voiced  their  opposition  after  the  fact.7 

In  any  group  comprised  of  highly  educated,  independent  thinking, 
mostly  professional  people  who  are  motivated  by  strong  moral  convictions, 
decision  making  is  a  delicate  process,  and  the  experience  at  Koinonia  was  no 
different.   Indeed,  it  may  well  have  been  worse  there  because  of  the 
perception  that  each  decision  mattered  so  much,  that  the  very  mission  of 
Koinonia  was  on  the  line  with  any  given  decision.    That  Koinonia  had  any 
forward  movement  at  all  is  rather  remarkable,  given  that  subjects  at  times 
included  something  so  seemingly  trivial  as  whether  or  not  using  energy  to 
freeze  ice  and  having  ice  in  drinks  at  meals  conflicted  with  simple  living. 
This  particular  kind  of  issue,  of  course,  did  not  form  the  focus  of  discussion 
for  very  long,  as  even  Koinonians  recognized  it,  in  and  of  itself,  did  not 
matter,  but  it  does  reflect  the  extent  to  which  every  little  thing  mattered.   And 
if  the  most  outspoken  individuals  in  the  community  had  an  opinion  about, 
for  example,  freezing  ice,  then  it  could  easily  become  an  issue. 

At  the  point  at  which  Partners  could  not  reach  a  decision  themselves, 
the  structure  pointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  issue  a  mandate.  One  such 


7Don  Mosley,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  [c.  1980].  Edgar  M.  Grider  to  Art  Field,  6  March 
1985,  in  Partners'  Minutes  file.  Minutes,  7  December  1986. 
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intervention  concerned  the  community  store,  which  opened  as  a  cooperative 
in  1975.  As  a  cooperative,  it  was  never  very  successful,  in  part  because  not 
enough  people  were  willing  to  volunteer  for  the  shared  work  a  cooperative 
depends  on  and  in  part  because  people  did  not  pay  their  membership  fees 
consistently.   The  Coordinator  of  Activities  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  1986  that  the  cooperative  was  in  financial  difficulty.   The  following  year  a 
study  committee  of  Partners  recommended  converting  it  to  a  store.   It  had  not 
given  rebates  for  two  years  at  that  point,  and  Partners  realized  the  operation 
would  not  last  as  a  cooperative. 

The  question  then  became,  If  the  store  did  not  work  as  a  cooperative, 
then  what  purpose  did  it  serve  for  Koinonia?   Many  Partners  viewed  the 
store  as  a  ministry  and  thus  a  worthwhile  endeavor  to  continue.   On  the 
surface,  the  idea  of  a  store  as  a  ministry  seems  ludicrous  and,  indeed,  perhaps 
even  a  rationalization  to  retain  a  convenience.    But,  as  always  for  Koinonia, 
the  issue  had  many  layers  and  implications.   On  the  one  hand,  the  store 
served  a  particular  purpose  by  selling  health-food  items  unavailable 
elsewhere  and  of  interest  not  only  to  Partners  but  also  to  a  certain  segment  of 
white  Sumter  Countians.  On  the  other,  most  of  its  business  came  from 
selling  junk  food  to  neighborhood  children.   On  the  one  hand,  the  store 
offered  the  option  of  shopping  in  close  proximity,  preventing  the  need  to 
drive  miles  into  town.   On  the  other,  many  people  preferred  to  drive  to  larger 
stores  in  town  for  lower  prices  and  more  variety.   The  Partners  recognized 
that  the  store  provided  a  meeting  place,  where  neighborhood  residents 
gathered  and  employees  and  Partners  took  their  breaks,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
the  few  places  that  Partners  and  some  neighborhood  residents  crossed  paths. 
In  addition,  in  the  words  of  one  Partner,  the  store  was  the  only  place  at 
Koinonia  "where  everyone's  money  is  the  same  color." 
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The  Board  of  Directors  affirmed  the  store  as  a  ministry-and  its  being  a 
ministry  as  the  only  reason  for  its  existence  at  all--but  mandated  that  it  be  self- 
supporting.    Even  when  the  store  was  turning  a  small  profit,  however,  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  to  keep  it  open  remained  controversial,  and  the 
dwindling  number  of  Partners  meant  a  labor  shortage  at  Koinonia.   Thus, 
even  if  the  store  served  a  particular  purpose,  could  the  Partners  afford  the 
labor  required  to  keep  it  open?  A  full-time  employee  managed  the  store,  but 
a  Parmer,  or  eventually  an  extended  volunteer,  served  as  intermediary 
between  the  store  and  the  Partners.   Finally,  after  several  years  the  Partners 
were  unable  to  resolve  the  issue  themselves,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
stepped  in,  closed  the  store  for  one  year  in  1989,  and  mandated  that  the 
Partners  reevaluate  their  commitment  to  keeping  it  open  and  spend  the 
interim  formulating  a  feasible  plan  for  doing  so.   The  store  reopened  in 
October  1990.8 

Koinonians,  Board  members,  and  neighbors  alike  agreed  on  the  need 
for  and  value  of  the  Koinonia  Child  Development  Center  (KCDC).    Koinonia 
had  had  a  child-care  program  for  years,  specifically  for  the  children  of 
members  and  volunteers,  but  formalized  the  program  in  1971  once  enough 
Partners  had  gathered  to  staff  it  and  once  enough  neighbors  had  gathered  to 
need  it.   Initially,  it  served  primarily  the  children  of  Partners  but  soon 
expanded  its  parameters  to  include  neighborhood  children  and  those  of 
employees.   In  1976  the  KCDC  divided  into  a  nursery  for  children  up  through 
age  three  and  a  preschool  program  for  children  ages  four  to  six.   Conveniently 
located  in  two  houses  in  Koinonia  Village,  the  preschool  program 


8Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  26-27  August  1986, 16-17  March  1987, 23-24  September 
1988, 31  March-1  April  1989, 5-6  April  1991, 21-22  September  1992.  Minutes,  9  April  1990,  23 
April  1990.  Mildred  Burton,  interview  by  author,  30  July  1992,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus, 
Georgia.  Newsletter,  August  1985. 
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accommodated  twenty  children  and  the  nursery,  up  to  fifteen.   The  staff 
claimed  that  the  KCDC  was  one  of  only  two  such  centers  in  the  county  that 
had  both  an  integrated  staff  and  an  integrated  group  of  children.  The  staff 
claimed,  also,  that  the  center  consistently  received  high  ratings  from  county 
and  state  officials  for  the  quality  program  there.   In  an  effort  to  keep  the 
program  accessible  even  to  the  poorest  people  in  the  area,  the  KCDC  charged  a 
modest  daily  fee  and  received  substantial  subsidies  from  the  Fund  for 
Humanity.9 

The  demand  for  child  care  increased  so  much  in  the  1980s  that 
Koinonians  decided,  after  operating  in  converted  houses  for  nearly  two 
decades,  to  build  appropriate  facilities.  The  new  KCDC  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1991,  with  a  staff  of  fourteen  and  a  student  body  of  forty.  The  cost  for  the  new 
facility  was  $290,000,  with  approximately  $91,000  coming  from  designated 
contributions,  an  unspecified  but  substantial  contribution  from  the  Koinonia 
Community  Service  Center  in  Japan,  and  the  rest  from  the  Fund  for 
Humanity.10   Certainly  one  of  the  most  positive  developments  at  Koinonia 
during  this  period  was  the  opening  of  the  new  KCDC,  and  one  of  the  clearest 
indications  that  Koinonians  were  committed  to  ministry  was  their 
investment  in  a  program  that  was  extremely  draining  financially. 

Other  programs,  however,  raised  questions  about  how  well  Koinonia 
balanced  ministry  and  business,  an  issue  central  to  Koinonia's  identity.   The 
issues  surrounding  the  store,  for  example,  reflected  the  inability  among  the 
Partners  to  make  viable  decisions  themselves,  a  dilemma  that  itself  pointed 
to  the  even  more  serious  issue  of  the  lack  of  a  clear  mission  or  identity  on  the 


'Newsletter,  Winter  1977,  Winter  1981,  Fall  1983,  Spring  1985,  November  1987,  March 
1989. 

10Newsletter,  November  1989,  February  1990,  September  1990,  September  1991, 
November  1991,  Spring  1992.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  13-14  September  1991. 
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part  of  the  Partners.  The  Partners  and  the  Board  had  a  clear  sense  of  their 
commitment  to  Koinonia's  historical  precepts  of  simple  living,  nonviolence, 
and  racial  reconciliation.   However,  they  lacked  a  unified  vision  of  how  to 
implement  them  in  the  1980s  and  looked  around  them  for  models  and 
inspiration.    Jubilee  Partners,  Koinonia's  mission  in  north  Georgia  that 
quickly  became  a  sibling  of  Koinonia  rather  than  its  offspring,  was  an 
intentional  community  and  a  service  organization;  it  relied  on  the 
contributions  of  others  to  sustain  it  and  made  no  effort  at  self  support.   The 
Bruderhof,  with  whom  Koinonia  still  had  ongoing  contact,  was  an 
intentional  community  with  a  self-supporting  structure,  but  did  not  offer  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  non-members.   Both  Jubilee  and  the  Bruderhof 
groups  were  viable  groups,  each  with  a  clear  sense  of  identity  and  purpose.11 
Koinonia,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  be  all  three:   an  intentional,  self- 
supporting  community  with  a  strong  service  outreach  commitment.    Therein 
lay  the  difficulty,  as  the  number  of  Koinonians  could  not  support  the  number 
of  outreach  programs  while,  at  the  same  time,  generate  enough  income  in  the 
various  enterprises  to  support  the  community  and  then  have  enough  surplus 
time  and  energy  to  participate  in  intentional  activities  with  each  other. 
Simply  put,  they  could  not  do  it  all. 

The  limitation  became  most  apparent  in  regard  to  the  mail-order 
business,  or  Products,  as  Partners  called  it.  The  primary  financial  support  of 
many  of  the  programs  at  Koinonia  and  of  the  Partners  themselves  came  from 
Products,  with  some  supplemental  income  coming  from  farming. 
Contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Humanity  supported  the  KCDC,  the  youth 
program,  and,  in  combination  with  income  from  mortgage  payments,  the 
housing  program.   At  first  the  mail-order  business,  begun  in  1957  in  response 


11Mirtutes,  Board  of  Directors,  4-5  March  1985. 
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to  the  economic  boycott  imposed  on  Koinonia  Farm  locally  and  in  response 
to  the  ground  swell  of  support  outside  the  area,  sold  only  pecans.   By  1961, 
however,  Koinonia  was  selling  homemade  fruitcakes  and  then  candy  and 
other  pecan-based  products.   By  the  1980s  Koinonia  offered  a  dozen  or  so 
pecan  products  seasonally  and  a  number  of  books,  tapes,  and  other  items  year- 
round,  including  handcrafts  until  that  industry  closed  in  1984.   Sales  for  1980 
approximated  $560,000,  and  sales  for  June  1985  to  December  1985  totaled 
$579,000.12 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Products  industry  provided  jobs  to  twenty-two 
persons  year-round,  in  1988,  and  as  many  as  fifty  seasonally.  Of  the  total 
income  from  sales  in  1989,  $112,000  went  to  pay  wages  for  employees. 
Neighborhood  residents  seemed  to  like  to  work  at  the  pecan-sorting  table  or 
in  the  candy  kitchen,  and  some  employees  had  been  there  for  years.  On  the 
negative  side,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Partners,  the  rush  season  for 
Products  coincided  with  Advent,  the  four  weeks  prior  to  Christmas  when 
Christians  traditionally  focus  on  coming  of  the  Christ  child,  and  Products 
actively  encouraged  consumerism  at  a  season  when  Americans,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Koinonians,  overspent  already.13 

The  Products  debate,  of  course,  triggered  a  number  of  other  discussions. 
When  Koinonia  decided  to  buy  computers,  for  example,  some  Partners  grew 
concerned  that  they  were  selling  out  somehow.   Orders  for  products  would  no 
longer  be  processed  by  hand,  some  argued,  a  mostly  irrelevant  issue  since  the 
pecans  had  always  been  processed  with  a  combination  of  machinery  and 


12Minutes,  27  November  1986, 8  January  1989.  Brief  Comments  on  Koinonia  from  the 
Coordinator  of  Activities,  January  1981;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  16-17  March  1987. 
Newsletter,  October  1961. 

13Minutes,  27  January  1989.  Newsletter,  February  1990.  J.  W.  Hair,  "1988  Products 
Report"  and  Lois  Rockwell,  "Products  Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,"  31  March  1989, 
appendices  to  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  31  March-1  April  1989. 
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human  labor  and  since  the  Products  industry,  even  with  computers,  was  not 
so  mechanized  that  order  forms,  payments,  packing,  and  shipping  were 
handled  by  machines.   Having  computers  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Koinonia  was  going  the  way  of  big  business.  Others  argued  against  spending 
the  money  for  computers,  noting  that  such  expenditures  had  not  been 
necessary  in  the  past  and  did  not  represent  good  stewardship  of  profits.  In  the 
end,  Koinonia  bought  approximately  $20,000  worth  of  computers  in  1980  and 
a  new  Macintosh  system  for  $30,000  in  1988.  Other  Partners  expressed  their 
concern  not  only  about  their  unwillingness  to  encourage  consumption  by 
making  Products  available  but  also  about  the  high  level  of  consumption  the 
industry  itself  produced  by  way  of  refuse,  plastic,  and  other  nonrenewable 
resources.14 

Particularly  vexing  for  the  Partners  was  the  fact  that  their  products 
were  essentially  luxury  items.   The  Amana  Society  of  Iowa  had  had  the  same 
problem  earlier  in  the  century.   Not  only  did  the  Amana  Society  make  its 
living  off  selling  appliances  to  outsiders,  but  also  it  stocked  luxury  items  in  its 
stores  that  even  its  members  could  not  buy.   For  Koinonia,  oat  nut  granola 
might  be  considered  healthy,  but  Koinonians  could  hardly  present  chocolate 
candy  and  fruitcakes  as  wholesome  and  nutritious.   The  dilemma  was  not 
new  to  the  1980s.   As  early  as  1959,  some  Koinonians  had  identified  the 
inconsistency  of  professing  and  modeling  simple  living  while  selling  luxury 
products  to  well-off  people.  The  debate  continued  for  thirty  years  but 
magnified  in  the  1980s  because  of  the  overall  instability  at  Koinonia.   The 
Coordinator  of  Activities  wrote  the  Board  of  Directors  in  January  1981  that  he 
felt  "that  we  need  to  work  hard  to  make  our  living  from  providing  useful 


uMinutes,  Board  of  Directors,  21-22  January  1980,  23-26  September  1988.  Don  Mosley, 
interview  by  Avis  Crowe.  Minutes,  1 1  February  1988, 15  January  1990. 
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services  to  people  near  at  hand,  rather  than  semi-luxury  items  to  persons  far 
away."  The  Coordinator  two  years  later,  however,  looked  to  expand  the 
market  for  Koinonia's  mail-order  items  and  placed  a  series  of  advertisements 
in  national  periodicals.   By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Products  team 
recognized  that  expansion  had  been  ill-timed  and  cut  back  considerably  on  the 
number  of  items  offered.15 

Discussions  intensified  in  the  late  1980s,  prompting  the  formation  of  a 
special  study  committee,  and  finally,  the  Board  of  Directors  held  a  special 
meeting  with  Partners  in  February  1990  to  discuss  the  future  of  Products.   No 
one  wanted  to  reduce  the  number  of  positions  offered  to  employees  that 
would  result  from  cutting  back  or  discontinuing  Products,  yet  no  one  wanted 
primary  responsibility  for  the  industry  either.   The  rate  of  burn-out  for 
Koinonians  heading  Products  was  high,  and  one  Partner,  scheduled  for  a 
sabbatical  leave,  stated  he  would  not  return  if  he  had  to  work  in  Products. 
Two  Partners  had  already  left  Koinonia,  at  least  in  part  because,  after  working 
in  Products,  they  could  no  longer  support  Koinonia  if  it  continued  Products. 
Particularly  galling  to  some  Partners  was  the  Board's  affirmation  of  Products 
as  a  ministry.   Steve  Clemens,  former  Coordinator  of  Activities  and  dedicated 
peace  activist,  wrote  the  Board  after  its  special  session  with  Partners  and 
accused  it  as  labeling  Products  as  a  ministry  as  "an  adjunct  reason  for  keeping 
it."  Conceding  that  some  Koinonians  considered  Products  to  be  a  ministry, 
Clemens  nevertheless  found  "it  hard  to  compare  the  selling  of 


'Jonathan  G.  Andelson,  "The  Community  of  True  Inspiration  from  Germany  to  the 
Amana  Colonies,"  in  America's  Communal  Utopias,  ed.  Donald  E.  Pitzer  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1997),  194.  Minutes,  21  November  1959.  Deborah  Boggs- 
True  and  Robert  True,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  15  October  1980.  "Brief  Comments  on  Koinonia 
from  Coordinator  of  Activities,"  January  1981;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  30-31  August  1982, 
29-30  August  1983;  Flair,  "1988  Products  Report"  and  Rockwell,  "Products  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,"  31  March  1989,  appendices  to  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  31  March-1  April  1989. 
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candy/fruitcake  to  work  in  KCDC  or  the  housing  program."16  Koinonia  kept 
the  Products  industry,  in  part  because  of  its  dependence  on  the  income,  but 
the  decade-long  discussion  identified  Koinonia's  increasing  limitations. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  Products  was  that,  even  when  defined  as  a 
ministry,  it  required  so  much  energy,  even  in  the  off-season,  that  it  kept 
Koinonians  from  focusing  on  other  things  that  interested  and  mattered  to 
them.   The  Partners  recognized  that  they  needed  to  be  involved  in  income- 
producing  activities-for  self-support  and  for  enabling  employees  to  support 
themselves~and  that  practically  any  social  activism  they  participated  in  did 
not  generate  income.   Nevertheless,  part  of  the  reason  they  were  at  Koinonia 
in  the  first  place  was  so  they  could  act  on  their  convictions. 

Ron  Foust,  for  example,  spent  ten  years  running  for  the  county  school 
board  not  because  he  harbored  a  secret  desire  to  follow  in  Jimmy  Carter's 
footsteps  (Carter's  first  public  office  had  been  as  a  member  of  the  Sumter 
County  School  Board)  but  because  he  valued  public  education,  for  his  own 
children  and  for  other  children  in  Sumter  County  who  would  be  there  long 
after  he  left  Koinonia.   He  could  not  see  sending  his  children  to  other  schools, 
even  the  public  schools  in  the  city  system,  when  most  of  Koinonia's 
neighbors  did  not  have  that  option.   More  importantly,  Foust  sought  to  give 
voice  to  a  constituency  that,  in  part,  did  not  yet  recognize  it  had  a  voice  and 
that  members  of  the  school  board  did  not  recognize.    Foust's  involvement 
with  the  school  board,  however,  did  not  always  receive  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  other  Partners,  and  by  1986,  when  Foust  almost  won  a  seat  on  the 
school  board  and  asked  for  a  recount,  he  sensed  the  support  of  Partners 


16Criteria  for  Products  Evaluation  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  23  April  1989;  Minutes, 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  with  Partners  and  Employees,  2  February  1990.  Minutes,  Partners,  11 
February  1988,  8  January  1989,  22  January  1989, 27  January  1989, 15  January  1990.  Steve  Clemens 
to  Board  of  Directors,  4  February  1990,  in  Partners  minutes. 
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waning.  Within  a  year,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  Foust  and  his  family  left 
Koinonia.17 

Other  Partners  translated  Koinonia's  commitment  to  nonviolence  into 
various  peacemaking  activities,  and  their  participation  mirrored  the 
involvement  of  their  forebears  there.    The  first  resistance  Koinonians 
experienced  in  Sumter  County  came  not  from  their  involvement  with 
African  Americans  but  from  their  opposition  to  the  war  effort  and  their 
support  of  conscientious  objectors  at  a  time  when  patriotism  ran  deep. 
Koinonians  Jack  Singletary,  Millard  Hunt,  and  Gil  Butler  served  time  for 
their  refusal  to  be  drafted  in  the  1940s.  Clarence  Jordan  spoke  out  in  protest  of 
the  Vietnam  war  in  the  1960s,  and  several  Mennonites  completed  their 
alternative  service  at  Koinonia  in  the  early  1970s.   In  the  1980s,  however, 
America's  quest  to  win  the  nuclear  arms  race  prompted  Koinonians  to  renew 
their  commitment  to  peace  and  to  increase  their  anti-war  efforts. 

The  Partners  adopted  a  statement  in  the  spring  of  1982  that  affirmed 
"God's  call  for  [them]  to  be  engaged  in  peacemaking  [and]  to  be  agents  of 
reconciliation  and  shalom"  in  society,  that  called  for  trust  to  be  in  God  "rather 
than  in  military  power  and  weapons,"  and  that  encouraged  others  to  confront 
"the  structures  and  systems  that  perpetuate  militarism  and  destruction." 
Koinonians  continued  refusing  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  telephone  tax 
allocated  for  war  purposes,  even  though  not  all  of  them  agreed  with  this 
decision,  and  continued  living  below  the  level  at  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  income  taxes  themselves.   They  protested  against  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
King's  Bay  Submarine  Base  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  each  December  during  the 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  time  in  the  Christian  liturgical  year 


17Margaret  and  Ron  Foust,  interview  by  author,  14  August  1991,  Decatur,  Georgia. 
Newsletter,  Spring  1985.  Minutes,  Partners,  9  November  1986, 23  November  1986,  7  December 
1986.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  14-15  September  1987. 
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commemorating  Herod's  slaughter  of  male  children  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  participated  in  Hiroshima  Day  demonstrations  at  the  Air  Force  base  in 
nearby  Warner  Robins.18 

The  commitment  of  some  Koinonians  to  the  anti-nuclear  weapons 
cause  led  them  to  such  active  participation  in  the  protests  that  they  were 
arrested.   Gail  and  Edwin  Steiner  and  Christine  and  Steve  Clemens,  following 
a  prayer  service  held  for  them  by  their  fellow  Koinonians,  traveled  to 
Amarillo,  Texas,  in  February  1981  to  participate  in  what  they  called  "a 
prayerful  presence"  at  the  Pantex  plant,  which,  they  claimed,  produced  three 
to  five  nuclear  warheads  daily.  The  four  joined  a  small  group  of  other  people 
for  several  days  of  training  and  then  went  to  the  Pantex  site  with  signs 
displaying  their  protest.   Six  people,  including  Steve  Clemens,  scaled  the 
fence,  knelt  and  prayed,  "asking  God  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  on  [them]  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation.  And  [they]  prayed  for  peace.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
book  of  James,  [they]  decided  [they]  had  to  risk  praying  with  [their]  lives  as 
well  as  [their]  lips."  Authorities  arrested  the  six  and  charged  them  with 
trespassing,  and  a  judge  sentenced  them  to  six  months  to  one  year  in  jail. 
Clemens  was  released  on  6  July  and  returned  to  Koinonia.19 

Over  the  next  several  years,  other  Koinonians  joined  the  Steiners  and 
Clemens  in  protesting  as  the  White  Train,  carrying  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
Pantex  plant,  passed  within  thirty  miles  of  Americus  on  its  way  to  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station  in  Charleston.    Koinonians  were  not  the  only  ones 
maintaining  a  presence  each  time  the  train  passed  through,  as  a  chapter  of  the 


18Newsletter,  Fall  1982,  Summer  1983,  Spring  1985,  January  1986.  Minutes,  3  January 
1983, 3  March  1985, 5  January  1986, 21  September  1986, 7  December  1986, 4  January  1987  16 
January  1989.  ' 
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Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  had  formed  in  Americus,  as  a  number  of 
Mennonites  lived  in  the  neighboring  county,  and  as  Habitat  for  Humanity 
attracted  a  growing  number  of  activists.   On  two  occasions,  however, 
Koinonians  were  among  those  arrested  for  attempting  to  block  the  train's 
passage  through  nearby  Montezuma.   In  neither  case  did  any  of  the  protesters 
actually  think  they  were  going  to  prevent  the  train  from  completing  its 
delivery,  but  they  hoped  they  could  raise  public  awareness  of  the  destructive 
potential  of  its  cargo  and  help  stimulate  public  outcry.   At  the  least,  their 
actions  caught  the  attention  of  some  officials.   In  1986  the  Board  of  Pardons, 
according  to  the  Koinonia  newsletter,  had  to  hire  a  full-time  employee  to 
handle  the  correspondence,  telephone  calls,  and  press  inquiries  regarding  the 
actions  of  the  "Montezuma  5,"  and  released  Koinonian  Joe  White  and  four 
other  people  after  they  served  only  two  months  of  their  year-long  sentence.20 

More  importantly,  each  of  the  protesters  from  Koinonia  chose  to 
participate  in  civil  disobedience  out  of  her  or  his  moral  convictions. 
Modeling  peacemaking,  in  their  estimation,  required  more  active 
involvement  and  risk  than  carrying  a  protest  sign.   At  the  same  time, 
according  to  Clemens,  they  wanted  their  actions  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  prayerful 
protests,  or  just  a  prayerful  presence,  as  opposed  to  the  mocking,  taunting 
tactics  other  protesters  employed.  To  a  large  degree,  other  Koinonians 
supported  their  fellow  Partners  in  their  need  to  take  action,  as  long  as  those 
actions  fell  within  the  framework  Clemens  described.   He  did  not  subject 
himself  to  potential  arrest  in  Texas  without  first  weighing  the  consequences 
with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  Koinonia.   The  Partners  held  a  commissioning 
service  for  those  who  would  protest  in  Montezuma  in  anticipation  of  their 


"Life  among  the  Mennonites,"  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  2  December  1990. 
"Farm  Life  Helps  Bind  Mennonites,"  Macon  Telegraph,  9  June  1991.  Newsletter,  August  1986. 
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civil  disobedience  there.   When  a  novice  stated  her  intention  to  participate  in 
civil  disobedience  at  a  King's  Bay  demonstration,  however,  the  Partners 
chastised  her  for  not  seeking  the  discernment  of  the  rest  of  the  group  rather 
than  making  the  decision  herself  and  questioned  whether  she  expected  their 
full  support  since  she  was  not  yet  a  full  Partner.   Koinonians  thirty  years 
earlier  had  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  this  form  of  witness,  and  lack  of 
support  led  full  member  Ross  Anderson  to  leave  Koinonia.   Certainly  the 
persecution  heaped  upon  Koinonia  in  the  late  1950s  made  the  members  then 
reluctant  to  create  a  scene.   Most  Koinonians  in  the  1980s,  however, 
supported  the  actions  of  Clemens  and  others,  even  if  they  chose  not  to 
participate  themselves.21 

Just  as  the  nuclear  arms  race  had  a  local  connection  (the  passing  nearby 
of  the  White  Train)  in  a  complex  global  issue,  so  too  did  another  issue  that 
compelled  so  many  Koinonians  to  action  in  the  1980s.   The  presence  of  the 
School  of  the  Americas  at  Fort  Benning  in  nearby  Columbus  prompted 
Koinonians  to  orchestrate  protests  against  the  training  of  troops  from  El 
Salvador  and  against  American  involvement  in  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 
Beginning  in  March  1982  Koinonians  joined  others  in  holding  prayer  vigils 
weekly  or  monthly,  depending  on  the  presence  of  trainees,  at  the  front  gate  of 
Fort  Benning.   Some  Koinonian  was  present  at  each  of  these  gatherings  before 
finally  missing  one  five  years  later,  and  representatives  from  the  community 
continued  their  participation  into  the  1990s.   A  former  Partner  moved  to 
Nicaragua  to  begin  a  Habitat  for  Humanity  project  in  1984,  and  three  other 
Partners  traveled  there  on  a  fact-finding  mission  in  1986.   Jubilee  Partners 


21  Newsletter,  August  1984,  August  1985,  Spring  1986,  August  1986.  Minutes,  16  October 
1983,  23  October  1983, 30  October  1983, 3  March  1985, 14  April  1985, 5  May  1985,  7  December 
1986, 4  January  1987, 11  October  1987.  Steve  Clemens,  interview  by  author.  Minutes,  3  April 
1958,  7  February  1960, 10  May  1960, 29  September  1960, 14  November  1960. 
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began  receiving  refugees  from  Central  America  and  was  instrumental  in 
beginning  Walk  in  Peace,  an  organization  that  provided  prostheses  for  people 
who  lost  limbs  in  explosions  there.   In  a  variety  of  ways,  Koinonians 
involved  themselves  in  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  to  decry  American 
government  support  of  the  wars  in  Central  America.22 

In  addition  to  protesting  against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
governmental  support  of  the  wars  in  Central  America,  Koinonians  also 
actively  protested  against  the  death  penalty,  a  cause  that  had  a  more  obvious 
connection  to  their  presence  in  southwest  Georgia  since  the  majority  of 
persons  on  the  state's  death  row  were  African  American.   Koinonians 
believed  not  only  that  the  death  penalty  in  and  of  itself  was  wrong  but  also 
that  its  administration  was  unjust  by  favoring  white  people.   On  the  evening 
of  any  scheduled  execution  in  the  state,  Koinonians  gathered  in  a  candlelight 
vigil  on  the  steps  of  the  Sumter  County  Courthouse.    Koinonians  joined  with 
Jubilee  Partners  and  the  Open  Door  Community  in  Atlanta  to  establish  a 
hospitality  house  in  Jackson,  the  location  of  the  state  prison  housing  death- 
row  inmates.    And  Koinonians  offered  death-row  inmates  the  option  of 
sending,  at  no  cost,  a  Koinonia  fruitcake  to  their  families  during  the 
Christmas  season.   Finally,  Koinonians  visited  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
inmates  and  transported  their  families  to  see  them  during  visitation  hours. 
Two  offshoots  of  Koinonia's  involvement  in  the  death  penalty  issue  emerged 
in  the  1990s,  as  former  Partner  Barry  Burnside  established,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Americus  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Victim  Offender  Services,  which 
sought  to  give  voice  to  prisoners  lost  in  the  system  with  no  discernible 


22Newsletter,  Fall  1982,  Summer  1983,  Fall  1983,  Spring  1984,  January  1985,  November 
1985,  November  1986,  June  1987,  September  1988.  Minutes,  9  August  1987, 11  October  1987, 19 
March  1992.  Don  Mosley,  interview  with  author,  20  March  1990,  Comer,  Georgia. 
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recourse,  and  as  extended  volunteer  John  Cole-Vodica  established  the 
Koinonia  Prison  and  Jail  Project.23 

Peacemaking  remained  a  major  focus  for  Koinonians  throughout  the 
1980s  and  into  the  1990s,  and  they  held  that  many  of  their  activities  fell  under 
the  umbrella  of  peacemaking.   At  a  meeting  in  1987,  for  example,  each  Partner 
identified  how  she  or  he  was  involved  in  peacemaking.    Demonstrations  on 
the  death  penalty,  vigils  at  Fort  Benning,  and  visits  to  the  prison  in  Jackson 
certainly  made  the  list,  as  did  less  obvious  activities  such  as  teaching  literacy 
classes  at  the  county  correctional  institute,  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  to  Japanese  visitors  who  spent  extended  time  at  Koinonia,  building 
houses  locally  for  low-income  families,  leading  a  Girl  Scouts  troop,  serving  in 
the  local  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  and  even  making  efforts  to  heal  the 
relationship  with  Rehobeth  Baptist  Church,  which  had  removed  Koinonians 
from  its  fellowship  in  1950.   Neighbors  and  employees  had  little  interest  in 
the  White  Train  or  Fort  Benning  protests,  but  they  readily  resonated  with  the 
more  locally-focused  activities.    The  goal  behind  Koinonia's  peacemaking 
efforts  was  reconciliation,  and  Partners  recognized  that  all  their  actions 
should  be  steps  toward  reconciliation.24 

Calling  for  reconciliation  globally  through  peacemaking  efforts  was  one 
thing,  but  Koinonians  found  that  reaching  reconciliation  in  two  particular 
relationships  at  home  was  quite  another.   The  first  was  that  between 
Koinonia  Partners  and  Habitat  for  Humanity,  and  developing  a  workable 
relationship  between  the  two  groups  proved  difficult  and  painful  for  parties 
on  both  sides.   Millard  Fuller  had  returned  from  Zaire  in  1976,  ready  to 


"Newsletter,  August  1984,  November  1985,  August  1987,  November  1988,  Summer  1993 
Fall  1993.  Minutes,  3  March  1985, 11  October  1987, 9  April  1992. 

24Minutes,  26  April  1987, 11  October  1987, 13  December  1987, 3  January  1988, 21  February 
1988.  Mildred  Burton,  interview  by  author. 
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implement  the  house-building  program  at  Koinonia  on  the  same  wide  scale 
he  had  overseas,  and  established  Habitat  for  Humanity  at  Koinonia  later  that 
year.  Habitat  succeeded  immediately  in  applying  the  Koinonia  model  to 
house-building  in  numerous  locations  throughout  the  United  States  and 
then  around  the  world.   As  Habitat  matured  into  an  established,  yet 
innovative,  organization,  the  relationship  between  it  and  Koinonia  soured. 

Koinonians  had  been  tentative  in  their  endorsement  of  Habitat  from 
the  beginning.  Certainly,  they  recognized  the  great  need  to  eradicate  poverty 
housing  in  places  other  than  Sumter  County,  which  was  where  they  directed 
their  own  efforts,  and  certainly  they  recognized  that  Fuller  just  might  be  the 
person  to  pull  off  such  a  task.   At  the  same  time,  they  recognized  that  Fuller's 
zealousness  could  very  well  subsume  Koinonia  Partners  into  oblivion.    In  the 
first  few  months  Habitat  existed,  Fuller  moved  the  Habitat  office  away  from 
Koinonia  and  into  Americus,  at  the  encouragement  of  Koinonians.    Even  so, 
Koinonia  continued  printing  all  of  Habitat's  material,  selling  Fuller's  first 
book  through  its  mail-order  business,  and  hosting  many  of  Habitat's  visitors 
and  volunteers.    Habitat's  success,  however,  competed  with  Koinonia's,  in  a 
program  that  had  begun  at  Koinonia. 

By  1978,  Koinonians  were  holding  meetings  devoted  to  resolving 
"tension  points"  between  the  two  organizations.    Particularly  galling  to  them 
was  Fuller's  practice  of  referring  to  Koinonia  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  Habitat. 
Under  Fuller's  guidance,  Habitat  considered  Koinonia  Partners  to  be  one  of  its 
affiliated  chapters,  the  same  status  all  other  local  Habitat  organizations  in  the 
United  States  held,  even  though  Koinonia  had  not  formally  applied  for  that 
status.    Fuller's  supporters  understood  that  deep  involvement  in  the 
establishment  of  both  Koinonia  Partners  and  Habitat  for  Humanity  merged 
the  two  organizations  in  the  founder's  mind.   Moreover,  Fuller  owed  a  great 
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debt  to  Clarence  Jordan,  had  devoted  several  years  of  his  own  life  to  Koinonia 
Partners,  and  saw  Habitat  as  a  logical  extension  of  Koinonia.  Koinonians, 
however,  wanted  to  ensure  that  Koinonia  and  Habitat  remained  separate, 
distinct  organizations.   Even  so,  recognizing  the  historical  ties  and 
overlapping  purposes  the  organizations  shared,  Koinonia  filed  formal 
application  to  be  an  affiliate  of  Habitat  in  1978,  at  Fuller's  urging.25 

Public  perceptions,  however,  exacerbated  the  problem.   The  press,  for 
example,  took  great  interest  in  all  news  worthy  developments  in  Sumter 
County  during  the  years  of  the  Carter  presidency  and  continued  coverage  of 
Habitat  as  the  organization  spread  nationally  and  internationally  in  the  years 
ahead.   From  the  beginning,  however,  the  press  failed  to  distinguish  between 
Koinonia  and  Habitat,  an  understandable  situation  given  that  both  groups 
were  building  houses  in  Sumter  County,  that  crews  from  both  groups  often 
worked  together,  and  that  one  organization~Koinonia-had  spawned  the 
other.    Even  though  Koinonia  had  built  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  houses  in 
Sumter  County,  newspaper  articles  and  television  news  features  often 
credited  Habitat  for  the  total  number  of  houses  built  locally.   A  feature  on  the 
NBC  Evening  News  in  1982,  for  example,  described  a  house  in  Plains  as 
having  been  built  by  Habitat,  even  though  it  had  been  built  by  Koinonia,  and 
even  the  Americus  Times- Recorder  ran  the  headline  "Habitat  Mortgage 
Burned"  in  1989  when  the  Joseph  "Bo"  Johnson  family  paid  off  the  first 
house  Koinonia  built.26 


25Ted  Swisher,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  September  1980.  Minutes,  29  June  1978. 
David  [Rowe]  to  Friends  in  Christ,  n.  d.  [1982];  Application  for  Affiliated  Projects,  n.  d.  [1978], 
Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 

26Newsletter,  Winter  1982.    "Habitat  Mortgage  Burned,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  24 
July  1989.  George  Theuer  to  the  Editor  [of  the  Americus  Times-Recorder],  [after  24  July  1989] 
[never  published],  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.  "Koinonia  Celebrates  Mortgage- 
Burning  for  First  Home,"  Habitat  World  6  (October  1989):  1. 
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Fearing  that  Koinonia  would  lose  its  identity  and  be  folded  into  Habitat 
and  seeking  to  distance  the  two  groups,  Koinonia's  Board  of  Directors  voted 
to  rescind  the  application  for  affiliate  status  in  1982,  an  action  that  hurt  Fuller 
deeply  and  that  brought  about  a  flurry  of  meetings,  exchange  of  letters,  and 
intense  efforts  on  both  sides,  particularly  on  Habitat's,  to  define  the 
relationship  between  the  two.   Some  Koinonians  suggested  that  Habitat 
relocate  its  offices  to  Atlanta  in  order  to  ease  the  confusion  or  that  Habitat 
cease  building  houses  locally,  thereby  alleviating  the  confusion  of  whose 
houses  were  whose.   Both  suggestions,  Habitat  personnel  recognized,  may 
have  been  in  the  best  interest  of  Koinonia,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  Habitat. 
One  person  from  Habitat  who  was  involved  in  the  discussions  likened  the 
relationship  between  Habitat  and  Koinonia  to  that  of  a  general  practitioner 
whose  child  became  a  pediatrician.  Clearly,  the  child  had  outgrown  the 
parent  but  nevertheless  needed  to  retain  a  close  relationship  with  the  parent, 
all  while  the  parent  feared  being  overshadowed  by  the  child.  The  back-and- 
forth  between  Habitat  and  Koinonia  developed  a  bitter  edge  to  it,  so  much  so 
that  Don  Mosley,  who  knew  parties  on  both  sides  equally  well,  characterized 
the  conflict  as  "a  small  arms  race  in  Sumter  County."27 

Koinonians  came  to  believe  that  no  one  at  Koinonia  or  Habitat  cared 
about  Koinonia's  status,  or  lack  thereof,  as  an  affiliate,  no  one,  that  is,  except 
Fuller.   Nevertheless,  Koinonia  and  its  Board  stood  firm,  withstanding 


27Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  12-13  March  1982, 30-31  August  1982.  Minutes,  27  June 
1982.  David  [Rowe]  to  George  and  Koinonia  Friends,  [late  1981  or  early  1982];  [Someone  at 
Koinonia]  to  David  [Rowe],  16  March  1982;  Millard  Fuller  to  Father  David  Kirk,  22  March 
1982;  George  Worth  to  Millard  [Fuller]  and  David  [Rowe],  3  April  1982;  Don  Mosley  to  Jeri 
Abbott,  5  April  1982;  Millard  Fuller  to  George  Worth,  6  April  1982;  David  [Rowe]  to  Ted  and 
Koinonia  Friends,  [April  1982];  George  Worth  to  [Board  of  Directors],  April  1982;  Jeri  [Abbot]  to 
David  [Rowe],  5  May  1982;  Bob  Stevens,  "The  Habitat/Koinonia  Relationship:   In  Attempt  at 
an  Understanding,"  13  May  1982;  Don  Mosley  to  Friends,  n.  d.  [1982];  Minutes,  meeting  on 
"Koinonia/Habitat  Relations,"  13  August  1982,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia. 
Newsletter,  Fall  1981,  Spring  1983. 
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Fuller's  overtures  and  Habitat's  invitations  for  the  next  two  years  and  never 
again  formally  affiliating  with  Habitat.   Throughout  this  whole  period, 
Koinonia  offered  support  to  Habitat,  helping  to  fund  former  Partner  Julie 
Knop  when  she  established  a  Habitat  program  in  Nicaragua,  "leasing"  former 
Coordinator  of  Activities  Ted  Swisher  to  Habitat  for  a  year  at  a  modest  price, 
loaning  Habitat  $40,000  at  one  point,  and,  for  a  time,  channeling  ten  percent 
of  income  from  house  payments  to  a  Habitat  project  in  Africa.28  These 
actions  by  Koinonians  demonstrated  their  belief  in  and  support  of  Habitat's 
program  and  their  willingness  to  continue  a  relationship  with  the 
organization;  they  had  no  need,  however,  to  have  any  official  designation  for 
that  relationship. 

The  relationship  with  Habitat  took  a  severe  turn  in  1990  when  troubles 
within  Habitat  became  public.   After  five  Habitat  staff  members  accused  Fuller 
of  sexual  harassment,  Habitat's  Board  of  Directors  asked  him  in  March  1990  to 
distance  himself  from  the  daily  operations  and  close  contact  with  the  staff  at 
Habitat  Headquarters  in  Americus.  The  Board  also  asked  the  Mennonite 
Conciliation  Service  of  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  to  come  to  Habitat  in  an  effort 
to  heal  relationships  between  Fuller  and  the  women  involved,  some  of 
whom  were  still  on  staff,  and  the  overall  relationships  within  Habitat.   After 
this  process,  the  board  removed  Fuller  as  Executive  Director,  named  him 
President  instead,  placed  the  daily  operations  at  Habitat's  headquarters  in 
Americus  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  appointed  Executive  Vice  President,  and 
requested  that  Fuller  move  to  the  Atlanta  suburbs,  near  the  airport  so  that  he 


28Art  Field  to  Kent  M.  Organ,  11  September  1984;  Millard  Fuller  to  Kent  M.  Organ,  20 
September  1984;  Millard  Fuller  to  Marion  H.  Matthews,  20  September  1984;  Art  Field  to 
Millard,  24  September  [1984];  [Art  Field]  to  Millard,  draft,  n.  d.;  [Art  Field]  to  John  [],  20 
November  1984,  George  Theuer  to  F.  Kannegieter,  5  January  1990,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus, 
Georgia.  Minutes,  27  June  1982,  9  May  1985,  23  October  1988.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  26-27 
August  1985;  Reports  to  Board  of  Directors,  March  1989.  Newsletter,  November  1985. 
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could  continue  traveling  extensively  to  do  fund  raising  and  far  enough  from 
Americus  to  be  out  of  contact  with  most  of  the  staff.29 

The  situation  attracted  national  attention  because  Habitat  had  become 
so  prominent,  in  part  because  former  President  and  Mrs.  Carter  had 
volunteered  their  services  one  week  a  year  since  1984.   The  Jimmy  Carter 
Work  Project,  as  the  annual  event  came  to  be  called,  had  in  June  1990  just 
completed  its  first  international  building  blitz  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  where  a 
thousand  volunteers  built  a  hundred  houses  in  one  week,  when  someone  at 
Habitat  leaked  to  the  media  the  news  of  the  internal  shakeup.   As  Habitat 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  building  of  its  ten  thousandth  house  the  following 
April,  the  charges  against  Fuller  reemerged,  along  with  severe  dissatisfaction 
over  his  leadership  style,  which  included  his  firing  of  some  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  reconciliation  efforts.    One  disgruntled  volunteer  even 
attempted  to  burn  down  the  headquarters  and  targeted  the  section  that 
housed  Fuller's  office.    Fuller  announced  his  intention  to  resign,  effective  the 
first  of  August,  only  to  be  unanimously  voted  back  in  to  his  original  position 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  immediately  before  the  Carter  Work  Project  in 
Miami  in  June  1991.30 


29"Habitat  Founder  Accused,"  Atlanta  Constitution,  16  June  1990;  "Habitat  Founder 
Apologizes  to  Women  But  Doesn't  Admit  Sexual  Harassment,"  Atlanta  journal  and 
Constitution,  21  June  1990;  "Habitat:  A  House  Divided,  Founder  on  Sidelines  after  Women 
Complain,"  Atlanta  Constitution,  2  July  1990. 

30"Helping  Tijuana's  Homeless:  Carters,  1,000  Volunteers  Take  Habitat  Across 
Border,"  Atlanta  Constitution,  20  June  1990;  "Driven  by  Beliefs,  an  Ex-President  Turns  Mr.  Fix- 
It,'"  Atlanta  journal  and  Constitution,  9  September  1984;  "Volunteer  Accused  of  Arson  at 
Habitat  Offices,"  Atlanta  journal/Atlanta  Constitution,  6  April  1991;  "Habitat  for  Humanity 
Nails  No.  10,000,  Keeps  Building,"  Atlanta  journal/Atlanta  Constitution,  14  April  1991; 
"Woman  Thanks  God  for  Home  Built  by  Habitat  for  Humanity-It's  10,000th,"  Macon 
Telegraph,  15  April  1991;  "Habitat  for  Humanity's  Founder  Resigns  Post,"  Macon  Telegraph,  23 
April  1991;  "Carter  Criticizes  Habitat  Directors,"  Macon  Telegraph,  24  April  1991;  "Group  Irks 
Best-Known  Volunteer,"  Gainesville  Sun,  25  April  1991;  "Carter  to  Stick  with  Habitat,  Despite 
Internal  Conflict,"  Macon  Telegraph,  26  April  1991;  "Carter  Stays  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity,"  Atlanta  journal/Atlanta  Constitution,  26  April  1991;  "Habitat's  Original  Vision 
Clouded  by  Week's  Events,"  Atlanta  journal/Atlanta  Constitution,  27  April  1991;    "Habitat  for 
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The  rumblings  and  palpable  pain  at  Habitat  reopened  old  wounds  at 
Koinonia,  as  Partners  there  struggled  with  how  to  respond.   They  recognized 
their  ambivalence  toward  Fuller  in  the  first  place,  knowing  full  well  that  his 
arrival  in  the  late  1960s  had  been  the  inspiration  Clarence  Jordan  needed  in 
order  to  revive  Koinonia  and  that  his  leadership  after  Jordan's  death  had 
ensured  that  the  vision  of  Koinonia  Partners  be  implemented.    Even  though 
few  Partners  in  1990  had  been  at  Koinonia  in  the  early  1970s,  they  knew  that 
Fuller's  leadership  style  was  less  than  cooperative  and  that  his  departure  to 
Zaire  in  1973  and  then  to  Americus  in  1976  had  been  under  difficult 
circumstances.   Several  Koinonians  recalled  in  1980  that  different  visions  for 
Koinonia  and  different  styles  of  leadership  had  led  to  the  decision  for  Fuller 
to  leave  Koinonia.     Koinonians  in  1990,  however,  knew  also  from  oblique 
comments  and  innuendo  from  persons  who  were  at  Koinonia  in  the  early 
1970s  that  the  other  charges  just  might  be  true.   Moreover,  some  Partners 
were  already  highly  sensitized  to  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment  because  of 
recurring  language  and  actions  by  one  of  their  own  members.   Koinonians 
were  divided  as  to  how  to  respond  to  the  situation  at  Habitat,  with  some 
regarding  the  issues  as  solely  Habitat's,  thus  there  being  no  need  to  discuss 
them  at  Koinonia,  and  others,  including  the  Management  team,  asking  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  issue  a  "statement  of  support  of  the  women's  request  for 
an  audience"  with  Habitat's  Board  of  Directors  without  Fuller's  presence.31 


Humanity  Directors  to  Reinstate  Fuller  as  President,"  Macon  Telegraph,  17  June  1991;  "Troubles 
Shaking  Habitat's  Foundation:    Money  Woes  Lead  to  Firings,  111  Will,"  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  16  June  1991;  "Fuller  to  Stay  with  Habitat,"  Americus  Times-Recorder,  17  June 
1991.  Millard  Fuller  to  Jane  Hansen,  6  May  1991,  from  Don  Mosley.  One  of  the  fullest  accounts 
of  the  conflict  at  Habitat,  published  mid-crisis,  is  Mary  Walton,  "Shaken  to  Its  Foundations," 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Magazine  (17  March  1991):    16ff.   Koinonians  participated  in  the  first 
Jimmy  Carter  Project  in  Manhattan  in  1984.  Newsletter,  October  1984. 

31Minutes,  27  August  1990, 6  November  1988.  Jophie  [Anderson]  to  Board  of  Directors,  14 
August  1990.  Don  Mosley,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe.  Ted  Swisher,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe. 
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A  final  difficult  piece  of  the  relationship  between  Habitat  and  Koinonia 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  internal  problems  at  Habitat  and  directly  affected 
Koinonia's  most  visible  program.    In  1992  Habitat  announced  the  Sumter 
County  Initiative,  a  plan  to  eradicate  poverty  housing  locally  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Even  though,  at  least  in  the  early  years,  Habitat  used  local 
building  as  training  ground  for  its  volunteers,  exactly  why  Habitat  insisted  on 
continuing  to  build  houses  in  Sumter  County  is  unclear.   After  all,  Habitat 
could  tally  its  houses  by  the  thousands  with  each  passing  year  and,  thus,  did 
not  need  the  meager  additions  that  came  from  building  locally.    Moreover, 
the  number  of  Koinonia  houses  far  outpaced  that  of  Habitat.   In  1986,  for 
example,  Koinonia  could  claim  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses  in 
Sumter  County,  while  Habitat  could  claim  twenty-nine.      Nevertheless, 
Koinonia's  depleted  number  of  Partners  had  forced  them  to  slow  down  their 
housing  starts  in  1987  and  then  to  curtail  all  new  building  and  focus  on 
refurbishing  some  of  the  houses  that  were  now  nearly  twenty  years  old. 
Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  size  and  resources  limited  Koinonia's  production 
and  that  Koinonia's  older  houses  needed  repairs,  Habitat  stepped  in  with  its 
own  plan  for  building  on  a  wide  scale  locally.   These  two  movements  may 
have  coincided,  but  they  were  not  necessarily  planned  in  cooperation,  or 
perhaps  even  communication,  with  each  other.32  In  the  end,  therefore,  what 
Koinonians  feared  had  come  to  pass:   their  relevance  locally,  at  least  in  terms 


Lenny  Jordan,  interview  by  author,  27  July  1991,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Christine  Clemens, 
interview  by  author,  22  July  1991,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.  David  Rowe, 
interview  by  author,  10  July  1991,  Americus,  Georgia.  Laurie  Fuchs,  telephone  interview  by 
author,  23  July  1992. 

32Newsletter,  Spring  1986,  June  1987,  June  1988.  "Home  Sweat  Home:  Habitat  for 
Humanity  to  Build  Its  20,000th  House,"  Macon  Telegraph,  4  April  1993;  "Labor  of  Love: 
Hundreds  Gather  to  Build  Homes  for  Poor,"  Macon  Telegraph,  8  April  1993.  Ted  Swisher, 
interview  by  author,  31  July  1992,  Americus,  Georgia.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  23-24 
September  1988;  Steve  Clemens,  Report  on  the  Low-cost  Housing  Ministry  to  Board  of  Directors, 
10  August  1989.  Minutes,  9  April  1990.  Newsletter,  Summer  1993. 
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of  housing,  had  been  overtaken  by  Habitat.   Koinonia  was  at  its  lowest  point 
in  two  decades,  both  in  the  number  of  Partners  and  in  having  a  clear  sense  of 
purpose,  and  having  the  housing  program  succumb  to  Habitat  deprived 
Koinonians  of  the  one  thing  they  could  clearly,  and  proudly,  point  to  as 
having  made  an  identifiable  difference  locally. 

Particularly  troubling  to  Koinonians  was  their  inability  to  reach 
reconciliation  in  their  relationship  with  Habitat.    Somehow,  they  wanted  to 
do  more  than  merely  ease  the  "exceptional  strain"  between  the  two 
organizations,  but  nothing  seemed  to  provide  the  healing  that  both  sides 
needed.   Building  crews  continued  working  together,  Habitat  volunteers 
continued  visiting  Koinonia,  and  Koinonians  included  Fuller  in  the  program 
of  their  fiftieth-year  celebration  in  1992.    Moreover,  Koinonians  and  the 
leadership  at  Habitat,  including  Fuller,  recognized  that  the  two  organizations 
shared  common  roots,  similar  commitments,  and,  for  the  years  since 
Habitat's  establishment,  "parallel  histories."    Most  importantly,  as  Koinonia's 
Coordinator  Art  Field  wrote  in  1984,  leaders  in  both  organizations  recognized 
that  the  "two  groups  have  so  much  in  common,  particularly  in  contrast  to  the 
world  about  us,  that  we  can't  continue  to  have  barriers  to  our  relationships." 
So  many  Habitat  volunteers  came  and  went,  as  did  Partners  and  Koinonia 
volunteers,  that  most  people  involved  in  both  organizations  knew  little 
about  the  ongoing  difficulties  between  them,  but  leaders  and  old-timers  in 
each  knew,  and  cared  deeply  about  healing  the  rift.  Apparently,  Fuller 
believed  that  the  only  way  the  rift  could  be  healed  was  for  Koinonia  to 
become  an  affiliate  of  Habitat.  Unconvinced  that  Koinonia  did  not  want  to  be 
an  affiliate,  he  sent  Koinonia  an  affiliate  packet  early  in  1992.33 


33Minutes,  23  October  1988, 5  March  1992.  George  Theuer  to  F.  Kannegieter,  5  January 
1990;  Art  Field  to  Millard  [Fuller],  24  September  [1984],  Board  of  Directors  files. 
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At  about  the  same  time  that  issues  surrounding  the  relationship  with 
Habitat  resurfaced  in  the  late  1980s  and  that  internal  troubles  there  reopened 
old  wounds  at  Koinonia,  Partners  faced  another  controversy  that  proved 
even  more  discomforting  and  painful  than  the  first.   This  one  struck  so 
deeply  that  it  quickly  cut  to  the  very  core  of  Koinonia's  being.  At  least  in  part 
in  response  to  the  Partners'  decisions  to  close  the  store  temporarily,  to  curtail 
new  housing,  and  to  reexamine  Products,  Koinonia's  employees  met  in  1989 
and  presented  their  complaints  and  concerns  to  the  Partners,  focusing 
primarily  on  how  decisions  were  made  and  who  made  them.   Much  of  the 
discussion  surrounding  the  store,  housing,  and  Products  had  occurred  among 
the  Partners  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  some  of  the  people  most  affected 
by  these  decisions  had  limited  opportunity  for  input  in  making  them.   In 
addition,  employees  asserted  that  they  were  the  ones  who  were  constant  at 
Koinonia,  not  Partners,  yet  Partners  were  the  ones  who  made  decisions.    Even 
if  Partners  stayed  at  Koinonia  for  years,  they  still  had  the  opportunity  to  leave 
Koinonia  and  start  over  somewhere  else.   They  had  come  from  somewhere 
else,  their  families  were  somewhere  else,  and  they  had  skills  they  could  use 
somewhere  else.   Most  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  planted  in 
Sumter  County  for  life.   In  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Board,  the  employees 
asserted  that  they  were  "here  to  stay,  unlike  partners  who  come  and  make 
major  decisions  that  change  and  uproot  our  lives  and  then  feel  a  calling  to 
move  on.    Employees  grow  old  and  still  remain  active  here.   We  are  here  and 
want  to  be  a  part  of  this  community."34 

The  other  main  issue  on  the  employees'  list  of  grievances  was  the  lack 
of  a  benefits  package  at  Koinonia.   Moreover,  Koinonia  owned  the  mortgages 


34 "To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Koinonia  Partners  from  Employees,"  appendix  to 
Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  September  1989. 
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on  all  but  a  handful  of  houses  that  had  been  paid  off  and  owned  all  the  means 
of  production  for  farming  and  products,  while  employees  perceived  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  Koinonia.   Specifically,  in  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Board 
of  Directors,  they  sought  a  retirement  plan  for  full-time  employees,  medical 
insurance  for  full-time  employees,  a  policy  allowing  sick  leave  days  to  be 
accumulative,  a  paid  leave  policy  for  full-time  employees  when  deaths 
occurred  in  their  immediate  families,  the  reorganization  of  a  staff  council  to 
represent  employee  grievances,  and  a  structured  policy  on  regular  raises.35 
Although  not  explicit  in  the  statement  of  concerns  and  complaints, 
some  employees  regarded  Partners  as  being  hypocritical,  professing  to  live 
simple  lives  when  in  reality  they  lived,  in  some  employees'  estimation,  the 
good  life:    no  rent  or  mortgage,  no  utilities,  no  insurance  premiums,  no  car 
payments,  no  medical  costs,  all  on  top  of  extended,  and  cost-free  vacations, 
freedom  to  attend  Partners'  meetings  during  working  hours,  and,  perhaps 
most  distancing  from  the  employees,  the  ability  to  pick  up  and  leave  at  any 
point.   Koinonians  were  sensitive  to  this  line  of  criticism  and  had  heard  it 
before,  from  former  Partners.   When  alumni  gathered  in  November  1987  at  a 
wedding,  for  example,  their  comments  made  Koinonians  question  their 
lifestyle  and  identify  the  number  of  luxuries  they  had  adopted.   For  example, 
few  Partners  lived  in  shared  housing,  nearly  every  Partner  had  a  personal 
telephone,  and  even  though  no  Partner  personally  owned  a  car,  Koinonia 
owned  enough  vehicles  for  most  Partners  to  be  "keyholders,"  as  the  primary 
operators  were  called.   Moreover,  Partners  had  options  most  employees  did 
not,  such  as  the  means  to  send  their  children  to  the  city  schools  or  to  travel  to 


35"Employees  Proposals  for  Consideration,"  appendix  to  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors, 
September  1989;  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  2  September  1989. 
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conferences.36  Koinonians  made  no  pretense  at  austerity,  but  employees 
called  them  up  short  on  their  commitment  to  simple  living. 

The  process  for  decision  making  and  the  lack  of  benefits  smacked  of 
paternalism  and  exploitation  and  made  Koinonia,  according  to  the  statement 
from  employees,  "just  another  Southern  Business,"  and  in  combination  with 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Partners'  profession  of  simple  living  and  rather 
comfortable  lifestyles  made  the  employees  feel  that   the  "dream  of  Koinonia" 
had  died  with  Clarence  and  Florence  Jordan.  Expressing  their  "deepest 
concern  for  Koinonia  in  its  entirety,"  they  continued  that  the  "present 
situation  here  at  Koinonia  is  one  that  makes  our  hearts  bleed  because  we  as 
employees  see  things  that  are  in  total  conflict  with  the  philosophy  of 
Koinonia  and  the  Christian  philosophy."37 

The  Koinonia  employees  had  hit  the  Partners  at  their  weakest  spot,  the 
imbalance  in  their  relationships  with  African  Americans.   On  more  than  one 
occasion  they  had  had  to  account  for  why  Koinonia  had  no  African-American 
partners  and  consistently  pointed  to  cultural  and  historical  differences 
between  the  two  races  as  being  the  primary  reasons.   "Our  styles  of  living, 
expectations  of  self  and  others,  and  understanding  of  Koinonia  are  often 
different,"  one  Koinonian  wrote  in  1988.   In  housing,  for  example,  the 
Partners  perceived  that  the  owners  had  lost  sight  of  the  partnership  concept, 
no  longer  valuing  the  system  whereby  their  monthly  payments  helped  make 
housing  available  to  someone  else.    Moreover,  some  had  never  made  the 
mental  leap  from  being  tenants  to  being  owners;  they  referred  to  their 
mortgage  payments  as  rent  and,  on  occasion,  turned  to  Koinonia  for 


36DeOHs  and  Genelle  Harris,  interview  by  author,  July  1991,  Koinonia  Partners, 
Americus,  Georgia.  Queenie  White,  interview  by  author,  30  July  1992,  Koinonia  Partners, 
Americus,  Georgia.  Minutes,  16  July  1984, 6  December  1987. 
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plumbing  problems  or  other  repairs  just  as  they  would  turn  to  a  landlord. 
The  Board  of  Directors  expressed  concern  at  one  point  that  Koinonia 
promoted  a  "plantation  mentality"  by  making  neighbors  dependent  on  the 
community.    Barriers  between  the  primarily-African-American  employees 
and  neighbors  and  the  all-white  Partners  were  in  place  in  both  directions.38 
Periodically  Koinonians  took  special  steps  toward  establishing  more 
neighborly,  and  more  equitable,  relationships  with  residents  of  the  villages 
and  with  employees.   Through  the  KCDC  and  the  summer  youth  programs, 
for  example,  they  intended  to  teach  neighborhood  children  the  values  of 
Koinonia  and  to  help  them  learn  early  how  to  befriend  persons  of  another 
race.   For  a  time,  the  Partners  had  a  designated  visitor  to  spend  time  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  she  grew  tired  of  having  to  compete  with  afternoon  soap 
operas  to  carry  on  a  conversation.   The  neighbors  did  not  necessarily  want 
one  of  the  Partners  in  their  homes.   On  two  occasions  during  the  1980s,  prior 
to  the  initiatives  from  the  employees,  the  Partners  affirmed  the  goal  of 
having  at  least  three  African-American  Partners  by  1990  and  challenged  each 
other  to  develop  a  deeper  relationship  with  at  least  one  neighbor.   In 
opposition  to  these  deliberate  attempts  by  the  Partners,  the  place  in  which 
close  relationships  developed  between  them  and  their  neighbors  most 
naturally  was  the  regular  gathering  of  women  to  do  craft  projects  together. 
The  gatherings  began  spontaneously,  no  one  was  in  charge,  and  every  person 
participated  voluntarily,  eagerly,  and  equally.   They  met  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  store,  which  was  about  the  most  neutral  place  at  Koinonia.39  Perhaps  the 


38  Newsletter,  March  1988.  Minutes,  8  November  1987.  Mildred  Burton,  interview  by 
author.  Gail  Steiner,  interview  by  author,  20  June  1991,  Koinonia  Partners.  Minutes,  Board  of 
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August  1987,  November  1987,  March  1988,  September  1990,  June  1991.  Coffee  Worth,  interview 
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good  relations  that  emerged  from  these  spontaneous  gatherings  indicates  that 
Partners  were  trying  too  hard  to  force  relations  to  be  better. 

In  response  to  the  overtures  from  the  employees,  the  Partners  focused 
their  February  retreat  month  in  1990  to  the  topic  of  racial  reconciliation.   They 
dedicated  each  Sunday's  worship  service  to  some  aspect  of  healing  the 
relationships,  and  they  drew  their  daily  readings  at  lunch  from  Wendell 
Berry's  The  Hidden  Wound,  which  addresses  the  effects  of  racism  on  white 
people.  They  watched  videos  on  the  topic  and  held  discussion  groups 
afterwards.   They  celebrated  African-American  culture  with  a  musical 
presentation  on  the  blues,  and  they  invited  members  from  the  Open  Door 
Community  in  Atlanta  to  share  with  Partners  and  employees  alike  their 
experience  in  interracial  living.   In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  convened 
a  special  meeting  with  the  Partners  and  novices  to  resolve  the  conflict  among 
them  about  continuing  the  Products  industry  and  to  discuss  relationships 
with  employees  of  that  industry.   Evidently,  however,  these  meetings  did  not 
include  the  employees  themselves.    The  most  significant  program  during  the 
retreat  month  was  a  seminar  led  by  Lillie  Allen,  a  professional  consultant 
from  Atlanta  specializing  in  facilitating  communication  between  employees 
and  employers  and  dealing  with  conflict  resolution.   Although  the  specific 
content  of  the  sessions  led  by  Allen  remain  sealed,  Partners  and  employees 
alike  referred  to  them  as  if  they  were  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  at 
Koinonia.   Certainly,  what  happened  in  them  became  the  benchmark  for  the 
discussions  and  developments  that  followed  in  the  next  few  years.40 


'"'Newsletter,  February  1990,  May  1990.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  2  February  1990; 
February  Retreat  Month  Report  to  Board  of  Directors,  1990.  Wendell  Berry,  The  Hidden 
Wound  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1970).  Koinonians  were  very  generous  in  giving  me  access  to 
whatever  records  I  requested  but  agreed  in  a  Partners'  meeting  not  to  grant  me  access  to  the 
recordings  of  the  Allen  conference. 
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Once  confronted  by  employees,  Koinonians  began  to  realize  the  extent 
to  which  they  had  participated  in  racism  themselves.   They  recognized  that 
the  roots  of  paternalism  and  "a  share-cropping  mentality"  were  present  at 
Koinonia  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early  1970s,  and  had  they  looked  further 
back,  probably  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  also.  At  a  follow-up  seminar  to  the 
Allen  conference,  one  leader  told  Koinonians,  "Your  Black  employees  don't 
see  you  as  being  any  different  than  the  worst  racists  in  Americus."  These 
strong  words  may  have  been  an  exaggeration,  but  they  stung,  and  stung 
deeply,  nevertheless.   Koinonians  had  spent  years  offering  services  to 
neighbors  and  employees,  doing  good  on  their  behalf,  all  the  while  retaining 
the  power~the  land,  the  capital,  the  decision-making  mechanism.   A  former 
Coordinator  observed  that  "all  people  can  be  prejudiced,  [but]  only  people 
with  power  can  be  racist."41   Being  willing  to  share  the  power  at  Koinonia  was 
a  first  step  towards  racial  reconciliation. 

The  Partners  realized  also  that  the  main  barrier  keeping  African 
Americans  from  joining  Koinonia  was  not  the  racial  differences  between  the 
two  but  the  mandate  of  divestiture  Koinonia  required  for  membership. 
Indeed,  at  the  two  points  in  Koinonia's  history  when  membership 
requirements  were  more  fluid~and  when  divestiture  had  not  yet  become 
institutionalized—they  counted  one  or  two  African  Americans  among  their 
membership.   In  the  first  years  Koinonia  existed,  before  enough  people  had 
gathered  there  to  require  the  development  of  policies  and  operating 
procedures,  England  and  Jordan  regarded  at  least  one  worker  there  as  a 
member.   Likewise,  in  the  early  years  of  Koinonia  Partners,  before 
membership  requirements  became  more  structured,  several  African 


41  Avis  Crowe,  "With  Flair  and  Faithfulness:   An  Appreciation  of  Koinonia  Partners" 
(unpublished  manuscript,  1986),  78,  Koinonia  Partners  Library,  Americus,  Georgia.  Gail 
Steiner,  "Sharing  Power:   The  Struggle  to  End  Racism,"  Newsletter,  Christmas  1993. 
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Americans  were  considered  Partners.   A  few  other  African  Americans  began 
the  membership  process  at  points  in  Koinonia's  history,  but  none  ever 
moved  beyond  the  stage  of  novice. 

Koinonia's  structure,  in  essence,  prevented  African  Americans  from 
joining  the  community.    Conrad  Browne  reflected  in  1989  that  Koinonians  in 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  had  simply  been  naive.  They  could  not 
understand  why  local  African  Americans  did  not  just  flock  to  join  Koinonia. 
Don  Mosley  recalled  similar  sentiments  from  the  early  1970s.    Koinonians  of 
that  generation  were  "completely  unrealistic,"  believing  that  they  were 
building  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  within  ten  years  "blacks  and  whites 
would  be  sharing  equally  and  in  the  same  kind  of  roles."   The  Partners  came 
to  understand  in  the  1990s,  in  the  words  of  one  observer,  "that  voluntary 
downward  mobility  and  the  willingness  to  give  up  possessions  and  financial 
security"  in  order  to  join  Koinonia  was  "a  white  middle-class  phenomenon." 
Requiring  people  who  had  had  few  economic  opportunities  to  give  them  up 
in  order  to  join  Koinonia  seemed  increasingly  untenable.    The  Partners 
realized  that  they  could  make  partnership  and  full  participation  in  the  life  of 
Koinonia  available  to  a  wider  circle  of  people,  and  specifically  African 
Americans,  if  they  removed  the  requirement  of  divestiture.42  How  to 
implement  a  new  structure  and  develop  new  definitions  remained  the 
primary  topic  of  discussion  in  the  early  1990s,  and  Partners  and  employees 
alike  worked  to  become,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  Koinonians  together. 
As  Koinonia's  fiftieth  anniversary  approached  in  1992,  Koinonians 
once  again  found  themselves  in  transition.   Their  child-care  program  was 


42"Conrad  and  Ora  Browne  on  Their  Koinonia  Experience,"  7  September  1989, 
audiocassette  CJ58F,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.  Don  Mosley,  interview  with  Avis 
Crowe.    Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community  in  the  Postwar  South: 
The  Story  of  Koinonia  Farm  (Charlottesville:    University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  188. 
Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  2  September  1989. 
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flourishing,  and  their  summer  youth  program  was  improving.    Even  though 
they  were  no  longer  building  houses  as  consistently,  they  could  nevertheless 
point  to  more  than  one  hundred  eighty  houses  in  the  county  they  had  built 
with  contributions  from  outside  supporters  and  with  payments  from 
homeowners.    Koinonia  continued  to  enjoy  faithful  support  from  numerous 
people  on  the  mailing  list,  whether  they  inundated  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  with  letters  on  Joe  White's  behalf  or  their  contributions  more  than 
covered  losses  Koinonia  incurred  in  two  fires  in  the  1980s,  including  one  that 
completely  destroyed  the  pecan  plant.   Koinonia  had  never  carried  fire 
insurance  and,  as  proven  by  the  response  of  supporters,  considered  itself  self- 
insured.43   Nevertheless,  the  tension  between  Koinonia  as  a  self-supporting 
business,  Koinonia  as  a  service  organization,  and  Koinonia  as  an  intentional 
community  had  taken  its  toll,  prompting  a  number  of  Partners  to  leave  and 
compelling  a  number  of  employees  to  find  their  voice  and  speak  out  in 
unprecedented  ways.   Moreover,  the  relationship  with  Habitat  and  Millard 
Fuller  showed  Koinonians  how  difficult  reconciliation  could  be  with  one  of 
their  "own,"  making  them  realize  that  reconciliation  between  them  and  the 
people  Koinonia  had  served  for  fifty  years  just  might  take  even  longer. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  were  on  their  way  more  significantly  they  ever  before. 
A  Board  member's  characterization  of  Koinonia  in  1984  applied  just  as 
appropriately  a  few  years  later  as  the  community  anticipated  its  jubilee  year. 
Koinonia  as  a  community  was  not  sure  where  it  was  going  but  was, 
nevertheless,  "plodding  along  in  an  admirable  fashion."44  That  it  had 


43 Art  Field  to  Our  Good  Friends  on  the  Mailing  List,  June/July  1985,  Newsletter 
notebook,  Koinonia  Partners,  Americus,  Georgia.  Art  Field  to  Friends  of  Koinonia,  15  August 
1985,  accompanying  Newsletter,  August  1985.  Newsletter,  September  1989,  November  1989, 
February  1990,  September  1991.  Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  26-27  August  1985.  George  H. 
Theuer  to  Partners  Abroad,  9  August  1989,  Board  of  Directors  files. 

44Minutes,  Board  of  Directors,  27-28  August  1984. 
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plodded  for  half  a  century  was  no  small  feat,  and  that  it  was  willing  to 
examine  itself  and  adapt  itself  reflected  a  resilience  that  had  ensured  survival 
so  far.   What  form  Koinonia  would  take  remained  to  be  seen,  but  that  it 
would  continue  "in  an  admirable  fashion"  seemed  certain,  but  only  if  its 
members  redistributed  the  power  there  and  succeeded  in  sharing  it  equally 
with  those  whom  they  had  formerly  served. 


CONCLUSION 

From  around  the  world,  around  the  country,  but  mainly  around 
Sumter  County,  nearly  four  hundred  people  gathered  at  Koinonia  Partners  in 
April  1992  to  celebrate  the  community's  fiftieth  anniversary.    Former 
members,  volunteers,  and  ongoing  supporters  joined  current  Partners  and 
many  neighbors  in  retelling  old  stories,  honoring  long-term  employees,  and 
holding  a  mortgage-burning  ceremony  for  twelve  houses  built  by  Koinonia's 
construction  team.   The  visitors  toured  the  grounds,  viewing  a  history  display 
in  the  youth  center  and  stopping  in  the  library,  located  in  an  old  barn  that  is 
the  only  building  on  the  property  that  was  there  in  1942.   Mostly,  they  visited 
with  each  other.    During  the  worship  services,  a  combination  of  gospel  music 
and  liturgical  dance,  they  listened  as  Jim  Wallis  of  the  Sojourners 
Community  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Murphy  Davis  of  the  Open  Door 
Community  in  Atlanta  reminded  them  that  the  watchwords  for  Koinonia- 
nonviolence,  racial  reconciliation,  and  simple  living-were  as  pertinent  in 
1992  as  they  had  been  in  1942.   Davis  encouraged  her  listeners  to  imitate  their 
forebears,  who,  "in  scorn  of  the  consequences,"  dared  to  turn  the  "dream  of  a 
beloved  community  into  reality."1 

The  consequences  seemed  not  as  severe  in  the  1990s  as  they  had  in 
earlier  decades.   No  one  shot  at  the  community  any  longer,  and  its  members 
could  buy  and  sell  as  they  pleased  anywhere  in  the  county.  Indeed,  school-age 


1  Andrew  S.  Chancey,  "Koinonia  in  the  '90s:   Fifty  Years  of  Christian  Community," 
Christian  Century  109  (14  October  1992):  892-894. 
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children  at  Koinonia  now  could  host  their  classmates  on  field  trips  to  the 
farm.    The  Americus  Times- Recorder,  whose  editor  was  one  of  the  first 
elected  officers  of  the  local  White  Citizens  Council  when  it  formed  in  1956, 
devoted  two  full  pages  to  Koinonia's  anniversary  events.    And  Faith  Fuller, 
one  of  Linda  and  Millard  Fuller's  children,  was  elected  homecoming  queen  of 
her  high  school  in  1985.   Clearly,  the  climate  had  changed  in  Sumter  County.2 

At  more  than  one  point  in  Koinonia's  history,  however,  the 
consequences  had  been  grave,  and  the  Partners  of  1992  sometimes  perceived 
that  they  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  community's  most  famous  periods.   In 
light  of  their  history  and  in  the  face  of  their  own  racism,  they  asked 
themselves  how  the  community  could  remain  relevant  in  the  1990s  and  into 
the  new  century.   "Do  we  have  to  get  shot  at  to  be  radical?"  asked  Gail  Steiner, 
former  Coordinator  of  Activities.   "To  be  always  aware  of,  appreciative  of,  and 
respectful  of  our  history  is  vital,"  she  continued,  "but  to  .  .  .  depend  on  it  to 
give  relevance  to  what  Koinonia  is  all  about  now  seems  to  me  not 
productive."3 

Perhaps,  however,  the  lesson  for  Koinonians  was  indeed  in  their 
history.   They  wondered  how  to  continue  in  the  face  of  the  challenges  from 
the  ones  they  had  come  to  serve,  yet  they  could  find  inspiration  from 
Koinonia's  longevity-where  was  the  community  going  to  go,  anyway?-and, 
more  importantly,  from  its  ability  to  transform  itself  into  new  structures  to 
address  old  problems.  Koinonians  had  weathered  transitions  before  and  had 
flourished  afterwards.   That  fact  would  motivate  them  in  the  years  following 

2Ibid.,  894.  "Koinonia  Marks  Golden  Anniversary,"  28  April  1992;  "Sumter  States' 
Rights  Chapter  Is  Organized,"  4  February  1956,  Americus  Times-Recorder.  Millard  Fuller, 
chapel  address,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  29  April  1986,  audiocassette  8213, 
lames  P.  Boyce  Centennial  Library,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville 
Kentucky. 

3Chancey,  "Koinonia  in  the  '90s,"  894. 
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their  anniversary  celebration  in  their  search  for  new  ways  to  relate  to  the 
larger  community. 

The  story  of  Koinonia  is  fascinating,  moving,  engaging,  and 
challenging.    Its  attraction  to  communalists  because  of  Koinonia's  longevity, 
however,  glosses  over  the  undulations  the  community  has  experienced  and 
the  sheer  will  and  faith  its  members  exhibited  and  acted  on  to  continue.   Its 
inspiration  to  liberal  Christians  and  social  activists  throughout  the  country 
masks  the  internal  struggles  and  squabbles  and,  certainly,  the  vacillations 
between  service  and  community  characteristic  of  Koinonia's  history. 
Moreover,  its  neglect  by  historians  may  reveal  more  about  them  than  it  does 
about  Koinonia.   Finding  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  Koinonia  in 
southern  historiography  and  the  historiography  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
is  unusual.4  Perhaps  Koinonia  is  just  too  far  afield,  geographically  and 
historiographically,  and  is  too  much  of  a  hybrid  to  fit  nicely  into  any  already 
established  category.  Or  perhaps  historians  simply  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  Koinonia.   Its  members  acted  on  their  faith  and  their  imagination  in 
ways  unlike  any  other  in  southern  history  or  in  the  history  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.    In  addition,  its  members  interpreted  their  faith  in  ways  unlike 
any  other  in  the  masses  of  southern  Protestantism.    Unparalleled  in  southern 
history  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Baptistdom  and  southern 
Protestantism,  Koinonia  has  endured. 

Koinonia's  persistence  single-handedly  makes  the  community  worthy 
of  study,  in  terms  of  its  place  in  the  history  of  American  communalism  and 
of  the  American  South.   That  Koinonia  has  survived  for  more  than  fifty  years 
elevates  it  to  rare  ranks  in  comparison  to  other  communal  endeavors.    A  half 


4Tracy  Elaine  K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community:    The  Story  of 
Koinonia  farm  (Charlottesville:    University  Press  of  Virginia,  1997),  3. 
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century  seems  but  a  short  time  if  the  Hutterites  set  the  measure,  but  a  quick 
survey  of  the  history  of  American  communes  reveals  that  few  such  groups 
have  lasted  this  long.5   Moreover,  Koinonia's  existence  in  the  South  for  so 
much  of  the  twentieth  century  certainly  makes  the  region  less  homogeneous 
than  many  scholars  have  assumed.   Clearly,  on  the  edges  of  southern 
homogeneity  and  of  southern  Protestantism  has  been  room  for  at  least  some 
diversity. 

Koinonia  has  endured  despite  extreme  fluctuations  in  population. 
Thousands  of  people  have  come  through  the  years,  and  several  hundred 
have  had  extended  stays  there  at  one  time  or  another.   Koinonia  has  had  two 
five-year  fallow  periods  but  otherwise  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  core,  but 
changing,  population.  Among  those  who  did  not  stay  were  the  offspring  of 
members.    All  children  have  left  the  community  after  high  school  and 
returned  only  for  short  visits.   Koinonia  has  never  had  a  second  generation 
member,  although  Jan  Jordan  lived  there  with  her  new  husband  Farrel  Zehr 
for  several  months  in  1967.6  In  part,  Koinonia  children  did  not  stay  because 
their  parents  did  not  stay.   Except  for  Will  Wirtkamper  and  Florence  and 
Clarence  Jordan,  no  one  has  stayed  throughout  their  lifetime.   Koinonia  has 
never  had  a  closed  system  like  the  Hutterites.   Even  in  the  early  years  when 
becoming  a  member  meant  committing  for  life,  people  left  when  difficulties 
arose  and  could  not  be  solved.   Indeed,  perhaps  few  Koinonia  children  ever 
considered  staying  in  the  first  place. 

That  Koinonia  continued  to  attract  new  members,  even  when  its 
children  were  not  among  them  and  even  in  spite  of  the  lull  periods,  only 


5PhiIip  N.  Dare,  American  Communes  to  1860:    An  Annotated  Bibliography  (New  York: 
Garland  Publishing,  Inc.,  1990).  Timothy  Miller,  American  Communes,  1860-1960:  A 
Bibliography  (New  York:   Garland  Publishing,  Inc.,  1990). 

6K'Meyer,  Interracialism  and  Christian  Community,  [].    Newsletter,  September  1967. 
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partially  explains  the  community's  longevity.   More  important  are  a 
sustained  commitment  to  original  goals  and  a  willingness  to  adopt  new 
strategies  for  achieving  them.    Koinonians  never  established  the  theological 
and  agricultural  school  proposed  in  the  original  publicity  brochure,  but 
allusions  to  simple  living  ("To  seek  to  conserve  the  soil,  which  we  believe  to 
be  God's  holy  earth")  and  communalism  ("To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Christian  students  to  serve  a  period  of  apprenticeship  in  developing 
community  life  on  the  teachings  and  principles  of  Jesus")  have  been  evident 
from  the  beginning.   As  early  as  1946,  Jordan  captured  the  essence  of  Koinonia 
in  three  phrases:    common  ownership  of  property,  which  for  Koinonia 
became  the  common  purse;  distribution  of  resources  according  to  need,  which 
for  Koinonia  became  simple  living;  and  equality  of  every  believer,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  Koinonia's  approach  to  race  relations.    The  commitment  to 
nonviolence  came  a  short  while  later,  but  its  roots,  too,  predate  the  point  at 
which  it  was  actually  articulated  as  one  of  the  principles  of  Koinonia.   Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  Koinonia's  precepts  have  included  community,  simple 
living,  equality,  and  nonviolence.7   Koinonians  may  have  altered  the  ways 
they  worked  towards  achieving  them,  especially  the  goal  of  community,  but 
have  never  wavered  in  their  commitment  to  them.   Unyielding 
commitment  to  original  goals,  therefore,  has  characterized  Koinonia 
throughout  its  history. 

The  willingness  to  adopt  new  strategies  to  achieve  the  original  goals 
indicates  an  adeptness  at  adapting  that  is  perhaps  Koinonia's  most  marked 
characteristic.   Clarence  Jordan  joined  his  family  with  one  other  to  establish  a 
working  farm  community  in  1942  in  an  area  replete  with  injustice.   In  1956, 
when  regional  sentiment  stimulated  local  resistance  to  resort  to  violence  in  a 


"Koinonia  Farm,"  promotional  brochure,  CLJ  2341:4:9. 
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desperate  attempt  to  preserve  a  bifurcated  society,  Koinonia  displayed  a 
resilience  uncommon  for  such  groups,  altering  its  means  of  support  in  order 
to  survive  the  vitriolic  opposition  intact,  although  barely  so.   Again 
transforming  its  structure  and  focus,  Koinonia  implemented  a  new  program 
in  1968  as  Koinonia  Partners.   The  community's  adeptness  at  absorbing 
change  while  adhering  to  its  original  precepts  has  ensured  its  persistence. 
The  trend  in  most  communal  studies  has  been  to  focus  on  groups 
characterized  by  a  specific  commitment  to  living  communally  and  to  measure 
the  success  of  a  particular  group  by  its  longevity.  The  primary  problem  with 
this  approach,  argues  Donald  Pitzer,  is  that  sometimes  "entire  movements" 
are  "mistaken  for  their  communal  manifestations."    If  the  commitment  is 
strictly  to  communalism,  then  the  odds  are  higher  that  a  group  will  not  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  "those  who  develop  beyond  an  early  communal  phase  to 
more  pliable  social,  economic  and  administrative  forms  usually  see  their 
causes  not  only  survive  but  flourish."    The  "developmental  communalism" 
theory  posits  that  community  "is  sometimes  altered  creatively  or  abandoned 
altogether  for  more  relevant  organizational  strategies  as  new  circumstances 
and  opportunities  arise,  both  preserving  and  perhaps  invigorating"  the 
original  group  and  its  long-term  objectives.   This  paradigm,  therefore,  shifts 
the  scholarly  attention  from  the  issues  of  longevity  and  its  causes  to  a  broader 
consideration  of  "the  entire  history  and  influence  of  the  movements  of 
which  communalism  is  a  single  facet."8 

For  Koinonia,  communalism  was  more  than  just  a  single  facet- 
originally,  it  was  among  the  most  important  facets-but  a  focus  on  it  alone 


8Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  Commitment  and  Community:   Communes  and  Utopias  in 
Sociological  Perspective  (Cambridge,  Mass.:   Harvard  University  Press,  1972),  244-248.   Donald 
E.  Pitzer,  "Developmental  Communalism:  An  Alternative  Approach  to  Communal  Studies,"  in 
Utopian  Thought  and  Communal  Experience,  eds.  Dennis  Hardy  and  Lorna  Davidson 
(Middlesex,  England:   Middlesex  Polytechnic,  1989),  68-70. 
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detracts  from  the  community's  larger  agenda.   Koinonia's  founders  thought 
that  a  communal  life  patterned  on  the  New  Testament  church  was  the  closest 
they  could  come  to  modeling  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Circumstances,  however, 
pushed  them  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  survive  and  forced  them  to 
alter  an  original  goal--to  live  a  rather  strict  communal  life  with  a  great  deal  of 
interdependence,  economic  and  otherwise-in  order  to  reach  other  goals. 
Koinonians  have  chosen  to  amend  their  understanding  of  the  common 
purse,  to  create  new  ways  of  living  in  community,  and  to  use  community  as 
the  springboard  from  which  to  work  on  other  goals.   For  most  of  Koinonia's 
history,  the  members  have  maintained  the  original  goals  of  living 
communally,  but  they  have  wisely  altered  their  approach  and  thus  ensured  a 
longer  than  typical  tenure  for  such  a  community.   Koinonia's  success, 
therefore,  must  be  measured  by  the  ability  to  maintain  original  goals,  to  adapt   V 
them  and  update  them  in  light  of  changing  circumstances,  and  to  adopt  new 
strategies  to  meet  them.  In  sum,  Koinonia's  adeptness  at  adapting  enabled  it 
to  develop  new  strategies  while  maintaining  an  amended  version  of  its 
original  commitments. 

This  discussion  of  success  and  longevity,  curiously,  would  hold  little 
interest  among  the  members  themselves,  from  any  era  in  Koinonia's  history. 
Certainly,  they  wanted  to  make  a  difference  in  people's  lives,  they  wanted 
their  endeavors  to  have  a  purpose  and  not  be  in  vain,  and,  for  that  matter, 
they  wanted  to  transform  society  into  something  resembling  the  Kingdom  of 
God.   Most  of  all,  however,  they  wanted  to  be  faithful.  Florence  Jordan 
quoted  her  late  husband  as  saying  that  he  did  not  know  what  success  would 
mean  for  Koinonia,  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  would  look  like.  Instead,  he 
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thought  in  terms  of  daily  faithfulness.9   From  inside  Koinonia,  therefore, 
success  means  something  different  than  it  does  elsewhere. 

From  one  point  of  view,  Koinonians  may  be  said  to  have  sold  out,  to 
have  compromised  too  much.   Not  being  concerned  with  success,  in  this  line 
of  thinking,  allows  them  to  justify  certain  decisions  they  have  made.   In  their 
relationship  to  Sumter  County,  for  example,  they  learned  in  dealing  with 
their  neighbors  not  to  be  too  confrontational  in  order  to  maintain  the 
tenuous  tolerance  afforded  them  after  so  many  years  of  disdain.  Yet,  as  one 
critic  noted,  "if  there  is  overt  hostility"  to  Koinonia's  presence,  then  at  least 
something  is  going  on  to  stir  people  up.   Benign  tolerance  may  reflect  stasis 
far  more  than  it  reflects  progress.10  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  Koinonians 
have  decided  that  establishing  relationships  with  their  neighbors  and  with 
other  Sumter  Countians  is  a  more  effective  strategy  for  reaching  them. 

Koinonia's  story,  like  all  good  stories,  is  full  of  irony  and  imagination. 
That  Clarence  Jordan's  birth  in  a  small  town  in  rural,  western  Georgia  was 
only  a  dozen  years  after  the  close  of  and  only  a  dozen  or  so  miles  from  the  site 
of  the  Christian  Commonwealth  community,  for  example,  is  ironic.   The 
Christian  Commonwealth,  of  which  Jordan  probably  knew  nothing,  had  as  its 
basis  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  among  Jordan's  favorite  Bible  passages  was 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  he  devoted  numerous  sermons  to  it.    In 
addition,  the  Christian  Commonwealth  is  the  group  that  popularized  the 
phrase  "Social  Gospel"  through  the  title  of  its  newspaper.  Jordan,  although 
finding  few  roots  in  his  own  Southern  Baptist  tradition  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Social  Gospel,  nevertheless  adopted  its  tenets.   He  wanted  to  do  more 
than  make  society  better;  he  wanted,  instead,  to  change  it  fundamentally,  to 


'Newsletter,  Spring  1982. 

,0David  and  Janet  Mast,  interview  by  Avis  Crowe,  13  October  [1980?]. 
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restructure  it  by  redistributing  resources  and  healing  the  rifts  that  divided 
people.   In  the  vasrness  of  the  region  and  in  the  scarcity  of  Social  Gospel 
sympathies,  how  did  the  Christian  Commonwealth  and  Koinonia's  founder 
end  up  in  practically  the  same  small  spot  on  the  map? 

Secondly,  Koinonians  enjoy  telling  the  story  of  how  England  and 
Jordan  got  the  money  needed  for  the  down  payment  for  the  future  site  of 
Koinonia  in  1942.   As  the  story  goes,  the  men  had  little  money  between  them 
but  committed  to  buy  the  land  anyway.  They  knew  they  had  a  financial 
backer  in  Louisville,  but  when  he  gave  them  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  he 
did  not  know  the  amount  was  exactly  what  they  needed  for  the  down 
payment.   A  more  obscure  story  from  twenty  years  later  offers  a  striking 
parallel  of  a  similar  experience.   In  the  early  1960s,  when  Koinonians  were 
discussing  closing  down,  they  decided  to  sell  the  farm's  irrigation  system. 
They  needed  the  cash  and  no  longer  needed  the  system,  since  they  had 
abandoned  farming  on  a  large  scale.   When  the  system  sold,  Clarence  Jordan 
called  his  friends  at  Reba  Place  Fellowship  in  Chicago  to  say  he  was  finally 
able  to  repay  a  loan  they  had  made  to  Koinonia.  The  people  at  Reba  Place  had 
considered  the  loan  a  gift  and  had  long  forgotten  about  it.  The  amount  of  the 
repayment,  however,  was  exactly  the  amount  they  needed  for  the  down 
payment  on  another  property  they  sought  but  did  not  have  the  money  to 
buy.11  The  symmetry  between  these  two  stories  is  striking  and  brings  full 
circle  the  good  fortune  and  timing  England  and  Jordan  experienced  in  1942. 

The  history  of  Koinonia  is  full  of  other  ironies  as  well.   Throughout  its 
history,  Koinonia  has  maintained  a  local  focus,  trying  to  change  the  world  by 


nDallas  Lee,  The  Cotton  Patch  Evidence:    The  Story  of  Clarence  Jordan  and  the 
Koinonia  Farm  Experiment  (New  York:   Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1971),  33,  34.  Dave  and 
Neta  Jackson,  Glimpses  of  Glory:    Thirty  Years  of  Community:    The  Story  of  Reba  Place 
Fellowship  (Elgin,  III.:    Brethren  Press,  1987),  92,  93. 
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changing  Sumter  County  first.   What  has  saved  Koinonia  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  however,  have  been  the  national  attention  local  events  garnered 
and  the  national  network  that  enabled  Koinonia  to  continue.    From  the 
people  nationwide  who  ordered  pecans  through  the  years  to  those  who  made 
contributions  in  the  1980s  to  cover  Koinonia's  fire  losses,  Koinonia  has 
depended  on  its  national  support  to  continue  its  local  work.12   In  addition, 
Koinonians  worked  for  twenty  years  to  make  life  better  for  Sumter  County's 
African  Americans,  then  were  depleted  and  ill-equipped  to  offer  more  than 
moral  support  and  their  empty  facilities  once  civil  rights  activists  came  in  and 
aggressively  instigated  changes.   Moreover,  only  when  Jordan  died  did  his 
fellow  Southern  Baptists  decide  to  honor  him  by  establishing  an  endowed 
institute  in  his  name.    They  essentially  shunned  him  in  life,  from  the  local 
Southern  Baptist  church  that  purged  his  name  from  its  roll,  to  the  numerous 
denominational  leaders  who  no  longer  issued  him  invitations  to  speak  at 
conferences  and  in  their  pulpits.   Still,  they  sought  to  honor  him  in  his  death 
in  a  way  in  which  he  would  not  have  approved. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  irony  for  Koinonia  is  that  England  and  Jordan  in 
1942  and  then  Jordan  and  Fuller  in  1968  envisioned  financial  systems  by 
which  to  change  the  world  and  that  they,  to  some  degree,  actually  worked. 
Particularly  in  1968,  they  let  their  imagination  run  freely  and,  in  the  end, 
were  justified  in  believing  that  others  would  follow  their  lead.   In  the  get- 
ahead  world  of  America,  they  convinced  others  to  participate  in  their 
fanatical  finance  plan  to  build  houses,  and  the  results  were  astonishing.   The 
Koinonia  Model  has  enabled  thousands  to  own  their  own  homes,  perhaps 
the  ultimate  symbol  of  security.   Koinonia  maintained  its  local  focus  in  its 



12Paul  Douglas  Bolster,  "Civil  Rights  Movements  in  Twentieth  Century  Georgia" 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Georgia,  1972),  144. 
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house-building  program,  but  its  offspring,  Habitat  for  Humanity,  has  built 
forty  thousand  houses  around  the  world.   Who  else,  anywhere  and  with  any 
other  finance  plan,  can  make  such  a  claim?   By  extension  through  Habitat, 
Koinonia  has  truly  changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  a  way  that  makes  a 
positive  difference  in  the  daily  life  of  thousands  of  people. 

If  the  irony  that  Koinonians  conceived  of  a  ludicrous  financial  plan 
that  ended  up  actually  working  is  the  greatest  in  Koinonia's  history,  then 
there  is  another  that  is  the  saddest.   Koinonians  have  worked  for  more  than 
five  decades  to  combat  racism.  Certainly,  their  agenda  was  broader  than  that 
one  goal.   Moreover,  they  have  asserted  all  along  that  they  were  not 
integrationists  and  that  they  advocated  brotherhood  instead.   Nevertheless, 
England  and  Jordan  deliberately  chose  to  locate  in  the  deep  South,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  Koinonians  chose  to  remain  in  the  deep  South. 
However  broadly  they  interpreted  brotherhood,  they  were  specifically 
addressing  the  race  issue.  Now,  in  the  1990s,  when  the  President  convenes  a 
national  conversation  on  race  and  the  issue  occupies  the  thinking  of 
academics,  church  leaders,  reformers,  and  the  general  populace  alike, 
Koinonia  finds  itself  in  transition.    Koinonians  naively  thought  they  could 
change  the  world-by  example,  no  less-and  fifty  years  later  are  forced  to  learn 
from  their  neighbors  and  employees  that  they  have  been  addressing  the 
results  of  racism  (such  as  poor  housing,  inferior  education,  limited  social 
services)  rather  than  its  causes.  They  have  learned  that  building  houses  is  far 
easier  than  building  relationships,  even  while  living  and  working  side  by  side 
with  the  very  people  with  whom  they  seek  relationships.13 


Newsletter,  Christmas  1993.  Jerry  Gentry,  "Koinonia  at  Fifty,"  Southern  Exposure  20 
(Summer  1992):  58, 61-63.  Avis  Crowe,  "With  Flair  and  Faithfulness:  An  Appreciation  of 
Koinonia  Partners"  (unpublished  manuscript,  1986),  60, 61,  Koinonia  Partners  Library, 
Americus,  Georgia. 
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If  Koinonians  lacked  the  insight  to  see  their  own  contributions  to 
racism,  they  had  a  surplus  of  imagination-of  ways  to  improve  the  lives  of 
those  they  served,  of  ways  to  reinterpret  their  mission  while  staying  close  to 
their  original  goals,  of  ways  to  endure  when  everything  else  pointed  to  their 
end.   More  often  than  most  people  in  the  world,  they  were  willing  to  act  on 
their  imagination.   That  alone  is  a  risk,  requires  faith,  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
conventionality.   They  have  been  willing  to  take  risks,  to  follow  their  hearts, 
to  say  "No!"  to  the  world,  and  to  turn  their  dreams  into  realities.   They  have 
suffered  and  still  suffer  from  an  inability  to  make  decisions  effectively.   Since 
the  death  of  Jordan  in  1969  and  the  departure  of  Fuller  in  1973,  they  have 
lacked  a  charismatic  leader  to  disseminate  the  message  of  Koinonia  to  the 
outside  world  and,  conversely,  to  remind  them  of  who  they  are.   They  have 
been  blind  to  their  own  racism  and  paternalism,  even  as  they  have  preached 
equality.   Most  importantly,  however,  they  have  learned  to  follow  their 
imaginations  and  their  faith,  for  that  is  what  brought  them  to  Koinonia  in 
the  first  place,  that  is  what  brought  Koinonia  about  originally,  and  that  is 
what  keeps  Koinonia  alive. 
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